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T is not an easy task for one who happens to be a historian and 
I not an economist to talk to economists on theories which bear on 

economic history and have been created and put into circulation 
by economists. In discussing these theories historians are apt, in using 
the terminology framed by economists, to do it from their own point 
of view, which is not necessarily that of the economists. This, and 
still more the fact that historians and economists in discussing the 
same problems are approaching them very often from diametrically 
opposed angles, makes common understanding between them rather 
difficult and leads from time to time to bitter literary feuds. 

It is not my aim to add another page to the annals of these literary 
feuds. And yet the problem in itself, as formulated in the title of 
this article, is so difficult and the economic solutions of it so attractive 
in their simplicity and so widely spread, that I thought it useful to 
accept the invitation of the Editors of the Economic History REVIEW 
and to give in this essay, in spite of my innate dislike for any “ theo- 
tization” of history, a short survey and discussion of some of the 
theories suggested by economists which bear more or less on the 
problem of the so-called “‘decay’’ of the ancient world. My only 
excuse for doing so is the fact that I have devoted a good deal of 
my time to collecting and interpreting material which concerns the 
economic history of the ancient world. 

However, before I begin to deal with the economic theories 
of the decay of ancient civilization, let me define briefly what I 
mean by the Gibbonian term “ decay” or “decline and fall.” We 
are learning gradually that the term “ decay ” can hardly be applied 
to what happened in the ancient world in the time of the late Roman 
Empire and the beginning of the so-called Middle Ages. Historians 
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do not now recognize that there was anything like “ decay ” of civil-- 
ization in these periods. What happened was a slow and gradual| 
change, a shifting of values in the consciousness of men. What seemed | 
to be all-important to a Greek of the classical or Hellenistic period, , 
or to an educated Roman of the time of the Republic and of the Early ' 
Empire, was no longer regarded as vital by the majority of men who) 
lived in the late Roman Empire and the Early Middle Ages. They’ 
had their own notion of what was important, and most of what was; 
essential in the classical period among the constituent parts of ancient} 
civilization was discarded by them as futile and often detrimental. 
Since our point of view is more or less that of the classical peoples, , 
we regard such an attitude of mind as a relapse into “ barbarism,” 
which in fact it is not. 
Let me quote some striking examples. I am not referring to the: 
gradual disintegration of the Roman Empire. Politically it might be: 
called the “ Fall”’ of the Roman Empire—that is, of that form of govern- . 
ment which had for some centuries united almost the whole of thecivilized | 
worldinto onestate. Whether the creation of the Roman Empire in itself ' 
was a blessing for the human race is a question under debate. Many 
prominent historians think that it was more or less of a calamity. 
It is still more problematic whether the disintegration of the Roman. 
Empire was detrimental for the world or not. Without this dis-. 
integration we should not have, among other things, as Heitland has 
recently pointed out,! the great national states of to-day (if not of 
to-morrow). From the point of view of “ancient” civilization the 
late Roman Empire was no doubt a period of great simplification— 
barbarization as we call it—or, better, a period of the reduction of 
ancient civilization to some essential elements which survived while: 
the rest disappeared. . 
This process of disintegration and simplification is, however, only 
one aspect of the phenomenon we are dealing with. While the fabric 
of the ancient Roman Empire was disintegrating, the Christian Church, 
whose organization was more or less reproducing that of the State 
was thriving and gaining in ecumenic powers. While philosapitvical 
thought and scientific endeavours of the Greek type were gradually 
dying out, theology took an unprecedented development and satisfied - 
the needs of the majority of those who cared for intellectual life. And 
in the field of art there was, in this time of supposed decay, one 
triumph after another. We are gradually learning to appreciate the 
originality and force of the late Roman “ pagan”’ art, and we have 


1 W. E. Heitland in his three recent pamphlets: The Roman Fate, 1922; 


Tterum, 1925; and Last Words on the Roman Municipalities, 1928: i i 
4 ’ , ’ 28; 
his last contribution. A : pikes 
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already learned to admire the early products of Christian art both in 
architecture and in sculpture and especially in painting (including 
the mosaics). 

And, last but not least, while in the West the heirs of ancient 
cities gave birth to fresh and vigorous germs of a new civilization, 
both different and similar if compared with the old, in the East the 
same classical civilization in its modified Christian aspect was still 
alive and thriving, and in the long period of its life experienced many 
temporary declines and many brilliant revivals. Even in the West, 
not everything during the centuries after the great crisis of the third 
century was misery and ruin. The fourth century witnessed a strong 
revival both from the political and the economic point of view, and this 
revival was not of short duration. 

Thus to apply to events in the ancient world in the centuries 
after Diocletian and Constantine the term ‘‘decay”’ or “decline ”’ 
is unfair and misleading. If, however, in the formula ‘decay of 
ancient civilization’ we lay stress on “ ancient ”’ and not on “ civiliza- 
tion,” the formula hits the point. No doubt “ancient ’’—that is, 
“Greco-Roman ’”’— civilization, the civilization of the world of 
Greco-Roman cities, of the Greek “ politai’’ and Roman “ cives,” 
was gradually simplified, barbarized, reduced to its elements, and the 
bearers of this civilization, the cities and their inhabitants, gradually 
disappeared or changed their aspect almost completely. Cicero 
would not have recognized his compatriots if by chance he had come 
to life again in the Rome of the early popes and the late emperors, 
though some of them still wrote Ciceronian Latin. It is legitimate, 
therefore, to ask why did ancient civilization in its Greco-Roman form 
disappear. Since this disappearance chronologically coincides with 
the political disintegration of the Roman Empire and with a great 
change in its economic and social life, we may ask whether the whole 
set of phenomena described above is not in fact one phenomenon of 
which there is a single explanation. 


” 


II. 


It is not my intention to discuss here all the theories which have 
‘been suggested to explain the so-called decay of the ancient world. 
T have done it briefly in my Social and Economic History of the Roman 
| Empire, and I have no space in this short essay to repeat these state- 
‘ments in an enlarged form. The prevailing tendency among the 
historians of the ancient world and of the Middle Ages and among 
‘the economists is to look for one and the same explanation of all the 
phenomena mentioned above and to try to find one ultimate cause 
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which would account for the many and various features of disintegra- 
tion and decay which are typical of the times after Diocletian and 
Constantine, and which are usually comprised in the term “the decay, 
of the ancient world.”” The most popular theory of this kind, a theory, 
which was created by economists and has been accepted by some 
historians, is closely connected with the Marxian philosophy of history,’ 
the so-called economic materialism or ‘‘determinism,’’ which became 
recently the official philosophy of history in Soviet Russia. We have 
this theory in many versions and modifications: one—less popular—is 
derived from many casual remarks of Marx himself; another, more 
popular among the historians though rejected by orthodox Marxists,; 
was first formulated by Rodbertus, and was recently made a subject 
of vivid and somewhat violent discussion by K. Biicher and his 
opponents.? It is useless to enumerate all the partial modifications of 
Biicher’s theory, suggested by many prominent historians and 
economists, and still more useless is it to deal with the pure Marxian1 
theory as formulated by Kautsky and others. Let me deal with Biicher1 
and his scheme. 

The scheme is well known and need not be repeated here. In1 
my mind it is associated with the almost generally accepted theory + 
continuous and uninterrupted progress. Since antiquity stands at’ 
the beginning of known history, it must be primitive from the beginning: 
to the end in all the fields of human evolution. Economically, there-- 
fore, it never reached, according to Biicher, a higher standard of! 
development than that of house-economy. It was reserved for the: 
Middle Ages to reach the next point—that of the city economy which: 
led to the modern state-economy and to the beginning of world-economy.. 
Since modern state-economy is closely connected with the development 
of capitalism in the modern world, Biicher himself and his followers: 
insisted on the absence in the ancient world of any form of capitalism: 
more or less similar to the capitalism of our modern times. 

Biicher’s theory, which he has quite recently defended with force: 


1 Often formulated—e.g., by K. Kautsky, Jun., in his various works; in the: 
shortest form, in his introduction to the German edition of J. Salvioli, Der Kapi-. 
talismus im Altertum, 1912. 

* K. Biicher, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft (1st ed., 1893; I have used: 
the 14th and 15th ed., 1920, pp. 98 seg.)._ In this short essay Biicher quotes the: 
contributions of Rodbertus, and in his Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1922, 
Ppp. I seq., discusses and quotes the contributions of his opponents, especially of: 
E. Meyer and J. Beloch. It is useless to repeat these quotations here, as they | 
are familiar to everyone. As regards the views of Biicher himself, I may quote 
in addition the reprint of his article on the “‘ Tariff’’ of Diocletian in his 
Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte, pp. 179 seq. (first published in 1894). The 
last contribution to the problem is the recent book of Lujo Brentano, Das 
Wirtschaftsleben der antiken Welt. Brentano sides with the opponents of Biicher. 
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and great learning in a violent debate with his chief opponents, E. Meyer 
and J. Beloch, is based chiefly on a careful investigation of two periods 
in the economic development of the ancient world: the fifth and fourth 
century B.c. in Athens, and the time of Diocletian.1_ Since one of these 
periods lies at the beginning of the peculiar development of the Greek 
city-state, and the other represents the beginning of the disintegration 
of city life in the ancient world, the arguments of Biicher derived 
from the analysis of these two periods are far from convincing. We 
may say that Athens, in spite of an enormous progress in her economic 
life, was too near to the earlier stages of it not to show many and im- 
portant features of house-economy, while the time of Diocletian, on the 
other hand, was the beginning of a new period in economic history 
resulting in an almost complete victory of house-economy, which 
came up again after a long period of latent existence in the form of 
survivals here and there in the early Roman Empire. Those forms of 
economic life which are most closely similar to the economic organiza- 
tion of modern times are characteristic, not of the early stages of 
ancient city-economy, as represented by Athens of the fifth to the 
fourth century B.c., nor of the time of its decay in the period after 
Diocletian, but of the period of its blossom, the time between these 
two epochs—+.e., the Hellenistic period on one hand and the early 
Roman Empire on ‘the other. As long as the analysis of Biicher is 
confined to two sections only in the development of the ancient 
world, and is not extended to the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
his arguments will not convince historians who are familiar with these 
two periods. 

Some partisans of Biicher, of course, like Salvioli,? and to a certain 
extent M. Weber, though the latter great scholar generally has his own 
theories, have tried to expand Biicher’s analysis, the first by extending 
it to the Roman state, and the second by taking into consideration, 
beside Greece and Rome, the economic development of the ancient 
Orient and of the Hellenistic states. Their presentation of material is, 
however, far from complete, and their methods, especially those of 
Salvioli,are questionable. Salvioli, for instance, dealsalmost exclusively 
with the economic life of the Roman Republican period, and in dealing 
with this period he arbitrarily isolates the Roman world and pays no 
attention to what was going on at the same time in the Hellenistic world, 
of which Rome and Italy in the third to the first centuries B.c. were a 
constituent part, both from the political and the economic points of 
view. Moreover, Salvioli completely neglects the economic evolution 
of the early Roman Empire, which is now well known alike from 
literary and archeological, and from epigraphic-papyrological sources. 

1 Biicher, Beitrage, op. cit. 2 Op. cit. 
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The few remarks he devotes to this period show that he regards the 
whole of the Roman Empire as a period of decay, which the early 
Roman Empire notoriously was not. On the other hand, Max Weber's? 
brilliant and stimulating conclusions on the character of the economic 
life of the ancient world rest on rather weak and incomplete foundations. 
His antithesis, ancient “homo politicus’’ and modern “homo 
ceconomicus,” must be no doubt carefully considered and taken into 
account by the historians of the ancient world. It is, however, too 
pointed to be true, and it does not take into account many important 
facts which have been brought to light by modern research. Weber’s 
antithesis may be true of the periods of intense political life in the 
ancient world: the time of the Greek city-states and one period of the 
Roman Republic. It cannot be applied, however, to those periods when 
political life was concentrated in the hands of a few, and the majority 
was absorbed by economic, intellectual and religious interests. 

While the economists failed to bring forward conclusive proofs 
for their contention as regards the prevalence of house-economy in 
the ancient world at every stage in its development, new and important 
material on its economic evolution, of which they remained for the 
most part ignorant, was accumulating to throw light on all periods 
of its economic life. The increase of our knowledge as regards the 
Oriental monarchies is enormous. Less important are the additions 
to the information which we already possessed on the city-economy of 
the classical period, though a comparison of the most recent treatment, 
by Ziebarth, of the evolution of commerce in the Greek world, with 
the studies made a little earlier on the same and related subjects by 
Calhoun, Knorringa, Andreades, Hasebroek and Oertel, shows how 
difficult it is even for well-informed scholars to keep up with the 
accumulation of archeological and epigraphical data so fully collected 
by Ziebarth.2_ The main increase of knowledge, however, bears on the 
Hellenistic period and on the early Roman Empire. A conspicuous 
part of our evidence for this period is derived from Demotic, Greek, 

1 M. Weber in many of his works, especially in his article “‘ Agrargeschichte ”’ 
in Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften : cp. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
Il., 1925, p. 211 foll. and Die sozialen Griinde des Untergangs dey antiken Kultur 


in Die Wahrheit VI. (1896), p. 59 foll. (reprinted in Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1927). 

2 G.M. Calhoun, The Business-Life of Ancient Athens, 1926; A. M. A’ydpeadou, 
ZvoTnpa “ENAnvixijs Anpooias Olxovopias, i., I, 1928 (cp. Vierteljahrschrift fir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xx., 1928, pp. 283 seg.); F. Oertel in R 
Péhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in dey antihen 1 
Welt, 3rd. ed., 1925, li., pp. 511 seq., cf. J. Hasebroek, Staat und Handel im alten 
Griechenland, 1928; H. Knorringa, Emporos, 1926, and especially E. Ziebarth 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Seeraubes und Seehandels im alten Griechenland Hamburg 
1929 (published at the University of Hamburg). 
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Latin and Arabic papyri found in Egypt.1 It has become a habit 
among scholars to say that papyrological material exclusively illustrates 
the economic life of Egypt and has no significance for the evolution of 
the rest of the ancient world. This is utterly misleading. Egypt hasits 
peculiarities, no doubt, but most of these peculiarities are common to 
Egypt and to other Hellenistic monarchies, since they are characteristic 
of the Oriental monarchies in general, and thus are asimportant for the 
study of the ancient world as are the peculiarities of the economic life of 
the Greek city-state. On the other hand, the Egypt of Ptolemaic and 
Roman times shows many contacts with the Greek city-economy which 
cannot be disregarded by a student of thiseconomy. Large as it is, the 
papyrological contribution to our knowledge does not stand alone. We 
have now a number of valuable documents bearing on the economic life 
of the ancient world outside Egypt. I may quote the inscriptions, the 
few documents on parchment and papyrus found in the cities of the Meso- 
potamian desert, especially at Dura, the results of excavations of many 
important sites, both in the East and in the West, of the Hellenistic 
and Roman period (especially, for instance, the excavations of ancient 
harbours), the accumulation of our numismatic evidence, its systemati- 
zation, classification and investigation, and the enormous growth of 
our Museums of Antiquities, which show the various aspects of the 
development of industry in the early and late periods, including both 
Hellenistic and Roman times. 

In view of this accumulation of material, a revision of the work 
of Salvioli, which was antiquated even for its own time, and of that of 
M. Weber, a revision of the same type as was carried out by Oertel, 
Hasebroek and Ziebarth for Biicher’s work on classical Greece, is 
imperatively needed. Nosuchrevision, however, exists, though we have 
many important monographs and some attempts at using them for the 
general history of the ancient world, one of which has been made by 
the present writer. Let me therefore briefly state my own opinion on 
the bearing of the new material on the ancient problem. 

The question as formulated by Marx, Rodbertus, and Biicher, if 
we disregard their exaggerations, may be restated as follows. Can 
we say that the ancient world shows the same economic evolution as 
the modern world? And, if so, what stage in economic evolution did 
the ancient world reach? Was there anything similar to modern 
capitalism based on industry, machinery and organized labour? And, 
if not, with what stage in the development of the modern world may 
the most progressive periods of antiquity be compared ? 

1 For the bibliography on Ptolemaic Egypt, see my Article in Cambridge 


Ancient History, vii., 1928, pp. 533 seg.; on Roman Egypt, my Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire (a new revised edition in German is in print). 
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rang. 


I must begin with stating my own opinion as regards the stages 
of economic development traversed by mankind in general. All the 
attempts at constructing a scale of evolution from the early begin- 
nings to modern times are to my mind failures: not one of them 
is convincing.1 The explanation for this failure lies in the fact 
that, while economic evolution in modern times has been subjected 
to a careful analysis, and while some work of the same type has 
been carried out for the Renaissance and for the Middle Ages so 
that we now understand approximately the development of modern 
economic conditions, no such investigations, or almost none, have 
been undertaken for the ancient world. Only for one period has 
a good economic analysis been made; and that is for a part of 
the period of the Greek city-states, the fifth and fourth centuries, 
especially as regards the economic life of Athens. No similar 
analysis has been accomplished for the Oriental monarchies, for the 
early tribal states in the various phases of their evolution, for the 
Pheenician cities (with the single exception of Carthage which has 
recently been carefully investigated by S. Gsell), for the Hellenistic 
period in general (except for Ptolemaic Egypt), nor even for the 
Roman Republic and the Roman Empire. I must emphasize here 
that I regard my own attempt at an economic history of the early 
Roman Empire as a mere sketch and a piece of preliminary pioneer 
work. 

In such conditions it is very difficult to say whether the economic 
evolution of the ancient world should be considered as a stepping- 
stone, a preparation, for modern economic evolution, which is the view 
of Marx and Biicher and of some historians, or whether it must be 
viewed as a complete cycle in itself, or a set of such cycles, beginning 
in prehistoric times and ending with the late Roman Empire, when 
its elements were absorbed by the new stream of evolution which led 
to the gradual development of modern economic life. The latter 
view is that held by most historians who do not accept the state- 
ments of Marx and Biicher, and I must confess that the new evidence 
points to the fact that it is correct. And I must go still farther, and — 
say that I see very little similarity in the development of economic 
life in the ancient and in the modern world in general. There are some 
phenomena which are similar, but the general trend is utterly different. 

Let me explain my point of view more fully. One of the main 


1 See the criticism of these theories in the Article by W.Sombart: ante, vol. ii., 
no. ¥, II seq. 
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features of the economic development of the ancient world consists 
in the leading part taken by the State.1 This fact was noticed by 
ancient thinkers. The remarkable scholar who wrote the so-called 
(Economica transmitted to us in the manuscripts of Aristotle 
divides the various types of economic life into the following four 
classes: the economic life of a monarchy, that of a satrapy (subdivision 
of monarchy), that of a city, and that of an individual. And he devotes 
his full attention to the three first classes, evidently regarding the 
fourth class as negligible. No doubt the State, both as an organizing 
and stimulating and as a restrictive and destructive economic force 
was paramount in the ancient world. It is only necessary to remind 
the reader of the great work of co-ordination and organization done by 
the Oriental monarchies in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and probably 
also in India and China. Its last expression was in the economic 
organization of Ptolemaic Egypt—that curious form of étatism (I 
avoid the modern formula, state-socialism, which may be misleading) 
carried out consciously and systematically with the help of Greek 
science and ideas.” In this organization private economy was entirely 
subordinated to the state. It is therefore nonsense to speak of the 
economic life of Egypt as being confined to house-economy. The 
term cannot be applied to the highly complicated type of economic 
structure found there, with its systematic agriculture, its refined and 
highly organized industry and commerce, its fulland partial monopolies, 
and its systematic use of free labour in all the fields of economic 
activity, labour which was controlled and organized by the State. We 
may praise the achievements of this system highly or point out its 
detrimental influences on the economic initiative and freedom of 
individuals, but one fact is perfectly evident: the system as such 
was in no way primitive, though it finds only partial parallels in the 
economic evolution of modern Europe and America. 

More similar to modern evolution seems to be the economic develop- 
ment of the ancient city-state. Here again, however, we notice an 
_ interference by the State in the economic activity of individuals which 
has no parallels in modern economic development. And this inter- 
ference is not secondary, not an insignificant handicap to the develop- 
ment of private economy; it is the paramount and directing activity. 
“Redistribution of land and abolition of debts’’ was not only a 


1 This point has been recently illustrated in a short article by E. Kornemann, 
“ Staat und Wirtschaft im Altertum ” in Schriften dey Industrie- und Handels- 
hammer Breslau, xiii., March, 1929. 

2 I cannot deal here with another example of highly developed étatist economy, 
that of India in Hellenistic and Roman times, as illustrated by the well-known 
recently discovered Artashastra of Kautyilia. 
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revolutionary slogan, it was a pre-eminent, though bitter, event in. 
the economic life of most of the Greek cities and must have affected | 
the economic life of individuals. And such facts as the liturgies, , 
the distributions of grain by the State, the close watch kept by it on. 
grain commerce and on commerce in other foodstuffs which it organized . 
so carefully, were all apt to change thoroughly the methods and evolu- . 
tion of private husbandry. Is there anything similar in the evolution | 
of a modern city, even in our own times when socialistic devices} 
in the economic life of cities and states have become common ? 

The economic organization of city-states, or that of Oriental | 
monarchies are not the only types to be found in the ancient world. 
We know very little of other Hellenistic monarchies beside Egypt and . 
we cannot tell how much initiative and freedom was granted to in- | 
dividuals in them. We know still less about the evolution of the: 
tribal state, about its higher forms as they appear, for instance, in . 
Gaulin Hellenistic times. We know, however, more or less, the peculiar ' 
forms of development which took place in Rome and in Italy in the 
last centuries B.c. and the first centuries A.D. A combination of tribal . 
and city-state, which was soon transformed first into a federation of 
tribes and cities, and later into a World-Empire ruled by one group 
of men and by one city, Rome, makes that city’s evolution unique. 
It seems that in her early development Rome carried out an un- 
‘precedentedly liberal system of husbandry, based on private property 
and private initiative, which may have been typical for the tribal 
state, but was a novelty both for the Orient and, to a large extent, 
for Greece. The state confined itself to protecting the private citizen 
in his economic endeavours and reduced its claims on him to the 
minimum: to military service and to compulsory work and taxation, 
both as emergency measures, not as regular contributions. Yet all 
these blessings were for the Roman citizens only and to a certain extent 
for the allies. The subjects of the Roman Empire, the residents of the 
provinces, had no share in them; their interests were secondary to the 
interests of Romancitizens. From the creation of the Roman Empire, 
therefore, a curious picture of economic development presents itself: 
a small minority of the population of the Roman world-state backed 
up by the all-powerful state, and efficiently helped by it, concentrating 
in their hands as much land, goods, and money as they were able to | 
appropriate. Hence the peculiar form of ‘‘ capitalism ’”’ (concentration 
of goods in the hands of few people) in Rome, which has no parallels” 
either in the ancient or in the modern world. } 

The liberal economic system of Rome led, however, to a gradual 
transformation of the peculiar Roman capitalism, as described above, 
into a type more or less similar to modern capitalism. Money gained 
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in wars and in speculative enterprises of a more or less predatory 
character in the provinces was invested in land, in commerce, and 
in industry, in order that it might yield a good income to itsowner. All 
the technical devices invented and perfected in the monarchies of the 
Hellenistic period were extensively used by the owners of land, shops 
and ships, for improving production on large and small estates, in 
workshops and in trading houses of the late Roman Republic and of 
the Early Roman Empire. The process became more speedy and 
more successful with the end of the civil wars. The gradual self- 
exhaustion caused by the civil wars of the first century B.c. led to some 
important consequences: on one hand, to the consolidation of the 
Roman Empire and to the creation of an immense internal market 
comparable to the American market in modern times, and, on the other, 
to the end of predatory foreign wars and of the equally predatory 
exploitation of the provinces. The latter now received a good deal 
of attention from the new government, and consequently came in for 
their own share of the blessings of the Roman liberal economic system, 
based on the protection of private property and of private initiative. 
By the extension of this system to the provinces (with the sole exception 
of Egypt) the area over which capitalism could develop was enormously 
extended: it now comprised the whole of the Roman Empire, not, as 
previously, Italy alone. 

And yet this neo-Roman capitalism was of very short duration 
and had a very limited development. It hardly existed for more than 
a hundred and fifty years, and did not create any industry comparable 
to that of Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: no 
machinery, no improved transportation, no organization of public mail 
services, no large masses of free labour, though almost all the technical 
means for the development of these devices were at hand, and germs 
of all the institutions mentioned above were well known to the Romans 
of the Early Empire, as they were known to the Hellenistic monarchies. 

Why was it so? The followers of Biicher would say: Because 
the whole fabric of Roman economic organization was based on house- 
economy. This is not an answer. House-economy did not prevent 
Europe from developing on capitalistic lines. Why should it have pre- 
vented the ancient world from doing so? The only explanation I am 
able to find for this phenomenon is the one which I suggested in my 
Social and Economic History. The Roman Empire was too small and 
too poor to be able to perform the colossal feat of creating railroads, 
factories, and the like. On the other hand, the main preoccupation of 
the Roman Empire, after the immediate danger of the recurrence 
of a protracted social revolution was eliminated by Augustus and 
his successors, was the safety of the Empire. The progress of 
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economic development, which might have proceeded much farther 
than was actually the case, was arrested by the exclusive attentio 
paid by the rulers to the state, to its safety and organization. Whe 
the safety of the state, which was the immediate interest, appeare 
incompatible with the liberal economic system, the latter was gradually 
discarded, and eventually replaced by a system which was a blend of 
Oriental étatism and city-state “‘socialism.”’ The results were a death- 
blow to the infant capitalistic system and a thorough simplification ob 
economic life, created by the impoverishment of the individual 
residents of the Roman Empire, which in its turn was aggravated b 
a new social, economic and political crisis which broke out in the 
third century A.D.1 

If I am right in this characterization of the economic development 
of the Roman Empire, the furthest stage reached may be compared, 
to a certain extent, with the development of modern Europe in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. And yet it is 
so utterly different. No Roman Empire existed in Europe and America 
in the last three centuries of our era. No Oriental and Hellenistic 
monarchies stood behind the European and American states. And 
there was in Europe no such peculiar formation as the city-state in its 
age-old evolution which formed the nucleus of both the economic and 
the political life of antiquity. How can we compare such disparate 
units? As I have said, there are some superficial similarities, and 
that is all. If so, the economic explanation of the “decay ’”’ of the 
Roman Empire, as suggested by Marx and Biicher, is utterly improbable: 
What does it explain? Does the primitive economic structure of the 
ancient world—let us take it for granted for a moment—explain its 
peculiar political and social evolution? Does it account for the 
Oriental éattsm and the peculiar economic organization of the city~ 
state? Does it help us to understand the work of Alexander, of the 
Hellenistic Kings and of that unique phenomenon in the history od 
mankind—the development of the Roman World-Empire? It doeg 
not explain either why capitalism in Rome never developed into a 
form more or less comparable to modern capitalism. It does not 
explain anything even if we take its existence for granted. The mair 
point, however, is that the prevalence of house-economy in the ancient 
world is a purely modern invention. It never existed either in the 


+ See my Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, c. vii. (at the 
end) and c. xii. In my notes to these chapters I overlooked the interesting 
article of Gina Lombroso-Ferrero, ‘‘ Le machinisme dans l’antiquité ”’ in Revue 
du Mots, xxi., 1920, pp. 448 seg. The sketch of the technical achievements 0! 
the ancient world in various fields is very instructive, especially in the case 0: 
engineering and road-building. 
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Oriental world or in the world based on the Greek city-state. It is 
_a theory, a construction, not a reality. 


IV. 


Biicher’s theory does not stand alone among the endeavours to 
explain the so-called decay of the ancient world by economic causes. 
Quite recently two more suggestions have found a number of supporters 
among modern scholars, both historians and economists. One of 
these suggestions is not new. It was first formulated by Justus 
Liebig in a very general form. In the same general form it was 
repeated by Sigwart. Most of the ancient texts which bear out the 
suggestion have been collected and co-ordinated with the rest 
of our evidence by Salvioli. And finally, quite independently of 
his predecessors, Professor V. Simkhovitch came to the same idea 
and supported it by the same texts, being himself supported by 
T. Frank, F. F. Abbott, and A. H. Johnson. The formula is: the 
ancient world decayed because of the natural exhaustion of the soil 
in the area occupied by civilized man.1_ The second theory is brand- 
new. It was first advanced by my colleague, Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington of Yale University, and the various aspects of it have 
been discussed by him and some other scholars in more than a score 
of books and articles in periodicals. Briefly stated, the theory 
suggests that climatic changes of a pulsatory character are largely 
responsible for both the impoverishment and the physical, moral and 
intellectual decay of the ancient world.” 

Let me deal first with the theory of exhaustion. In the first place, 
all the texts which speak of the exhaustion of the soil bear on Italy 
and to a certain extent on Greece, almost none (with some late excep- 
tions) on the provinces of the Roman Empire. The set of texts which 
refer to Italy begins with the well-known pessimistic utterance of 


1 J. Liebig, Chemie in threr Anwendung auf Agrikuliur und Physiologie, 
oth ed., 1876; Sigwart, Die Fruchtbarkeit Bodens als historischer Faktor in 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, xxxix., 1915, pp. 113 seq.; idem, article, ‘‘ Kapitalismus ”’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encycl., x., p. 1908; V. Simkhovitch, Towards 
the Understanding of Jesus, etc., 1921, pp. 84 seq.; T. Frank, An Economic History 
of Rome, 1920, pp. 288 seq. (cf., however, the new edition of this book, 1927); 
F. F. Abbott and A. H. Johnson, Municipal Administration, pp. 210 seq. 

2 E. Huntington, World-Power and Evolution, 1920, especially pp. 186 seq. (the 
example of Rome); Civilization and Climate, 1927; The Character of Races, 1924; 
“‘Changes of Climate and History” in American Historical Review, xviii., 1913, 
p. 213 seg.; ‘‘ The Geographer and History” in The Geographical Journal, 
January, 1917. His attitude toward the theory of “ exhaustion ” is to be found 
in The Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxxi., 1917, pp. 173 seg. Cf. the Biblio- 
graphy in Civilization and Climate, pp. xvii. seq. 
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Lucretius (II. 1152 ff.), and ends with the equally well-known | 
rhetorical utterances of the Fathers of the Christian Church. All these: 
texts go back to the typical complaints of the farmers so familiar to | 
everyone who had had to do with agriculturalists and agricultural life. | 
Against them stands the description by Varro (De re rust. I. 2, 3, eta 
of Italy as the best cultivated and fertile landin the ancient world. The: 
only scientific statement in thisrespect comes from the pen of Columella. 
The latter states that cornland in Italy gives in general very poor crops, , 
and refers to complaints of farmers about the exhaustion of the soil in | 
Italy. But Columella does not accept this explanation of the decay of | 
agriculture in his time. He insists upon the fact that poor crops are : 
the result, not of any exhaustion of the soil, but of poor agriculture; | 
and he writes his textbook in order to show what ought to be done to 
restore Italy to her former agricultural prosperity. The statements: 
about Greece are less explicit. None is of a scientific character. | 
Almost all deal with the fact that there was in Greece a large amount 
of waste land, for whose cultivation there were no available human 
forces. 

In the light of these statements have we the right to conclude that 
there was a general exhaustion of the soil throughout the Empire ? 
The fact that since the end of the second century A.D. there was an 
increasing amount of waste land, both in Italy and in the provinces, | 
does not necessarily mean that the soil was exhausted. I will return 
to this point later. And a careful analysis of our evidence, even as. 
regards Italy and Greece, does not support the theory of exhaustion, | 
even if applied to these two parts of the ancient world only. 

In Italy we must sharply distinguish between two types of land- 
owners or farmers. One was the old-fashioned peasant who depended 
entirely on his plot of land; the other was the modern farmer who 
invested his money in land exactly in the same way as he would invest 
it in a shop or house in the city or ina ship at sea. All the devices of 
systematic agriculture, as taught in the agricultural textbooks and 
manuals known in Greece and Rome, were applied to the second type 
of farm, but these textbooks were not extensively used by the majority 
of the peasants. Since the model farms were mostly in the hands of 
well-to-do or rich people, and there was in the first century B.c. and 
the first century A.D. a large demand for such farms, it is only natural 
that the best land was used for them, and the peasants were left with 
the poorer land all over Italy. The model farms concentrated not on 
grain, but on wine, oil, vegetables and fruit production. Land fit for 
pasture was used for cattle-breeding. No wonder, therefore, ii grain- 
land in Italy—that is, peasant land—was gradually exhausted and 
yielded very poor crops. Poorly cultivated and neglected vineyards 
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and olive groves would give equally poor crops. Complaints about the 
import of wine into Italy ought not to be taken seriously. Viticulture 
was flourishing there, not only in the time of Domitian (witness his 
famous measure which was the result of over-production of wine in 
Italy), but much later still. We should read the description of 
Herodian (VIII. 2, 3,) of the territory of Aquileia—a description which 
shows, by the way, that there was no exhaustion of soil and no waste 
land in the valley of the Po in his day. Nowadays the region of 
Aquileia is a vast marsh. 

Thus exhaustion of the soil in Italy was a partial and secondary 
phenomenon in late Republican and early Imperial times. It was 
confined to a part of the land occupied by peasants and was typical only 
in some parts of the country. I am not referring here to the almost 
complete abandonment of some parts of South Italy and of the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome: this fact must be, and has been, ascribed to 
various causes which have very little to do with the exhaustion of the 
soil. What I am speaking of are the conditions of Central Italy, 
including, to a certain extent, Etruria. Later on the conditions 
changed. Slowly and gradually model-farming was given up and 
peasant-farming began to spread all over the country, invading even the 
estates of rich people. How far it contributed to the decay of agricul- 
ture and to the exhaustion of the soil we do not know; but it is 
certain that it was not caused by any exhaustion of the soil. 

However it may be, even if Columella was wrong and Liebig and 
his followers are right as regards Italy, it is impossible to extend the 
same explanation to the provinces. We have not one text which 
supports it. Of course we know very little about the conditions of 
agriculture in the Roman provinces in the first two centuries A.D., yet 
we know enough to state that it throve in such lands as Gaul, Africa, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, not to speak of Egypt. And we have every 
reason to suppose that it was a paying concern in Macedonia, Thrace, 
and in the Danube provinces. One glance at the archeological 
evidence shows this with certainty; I mean the ruins of agricultural 
settlements, the so-called villae, spread far and wide over Britain, 
Gaul, Germany, Africa and Syria. In Africa and Syria large regions 
which were fertile and cultivated in ancient times are now waste and 
desolate. 

And yet in the late third and in the following centuries we meet all 
over the Roman Empire large tracts of waste land which steadily 
increased in size and importance. Was this land abandoned because 
of the exhaustion of the soil? Exhaustion of the soil is a long and 
slow process; while the abandonment of land in the third and later 
centuries shows all the marks of a sudden catastrophe. The proof 
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for believing that it was catastrophic is furnished by the history of 
Egypt. All the supporters of the theory of exhaustion point to Egypt 
as the only land where exhaustion was impossible. And so it is. 
Provided that the Nile does its duty, Egypt will yield abundant crops 
year after year. Nevertheless, Egypt shows the same phenomena as 
the rest of the Roman Empire in the third and the following centuries, 
All the borderlands of Egypt became waste and derelict: villages were 
abandoned: men were moving nearer to the Nile. Why? We know 
exactly the reason: misgovernment, excessive taxation, neglect of 
dikes and canals, discouragement of the population, lack of initiative.t 

If, therefore, there was exhaustion of the soil in Italy and in the 
provinces in the centuries after the great crisis of the third century, 
this must be ascribed to man, not to nature. Men failed to support 
nature, though they knew as well as we do, or as the Japanese and the 
Chinese how it should be done. It is very probable that, in the late 
Roman Empire, exhaustion of the soilin some parts was a realcalamity. 
But it was not this man-made calamity which caused the phenomena, 
even the economic phenomena, which we regard as typical of what 
is called the decay of the ancient world. 

Huntington’s theory is based on his climatological and geological 
observations. These observations, supported by some archeological 
evidence both in America and the Near East and by dendrological 
observations in California, led him to form a theory of climatic changes 
of a pulsatory character in the historical period. These changes do 
not affect temperature very much. In this respect climate has re- 
mained fairly uniform in historical times. They very greatly affect, 
however, the relative storminess of a given area, and cause rapid and 
sudden decreases and increases in rainfall and in general moisture. 
Such changes are of great importance, according to Huntington, for 
the development of civilization. They affect the fertility of the 
soil, create marshland and therefore malaria, and influence the 
conditions of health, the mood and character, the activity and work- 
ing power of the population. Thus decline of civilization ought to 
coincide with periods of dryness, brilliant development of it with 
periods of moisture. At least ceteris paribus civilization cannot thrive 
in regions with a climate too cold or too warm, too moist or too dry. 

I have no means of checking the results arrived at by Huntington 
as regards the pulsations of climate. His observations on the trees 
and lakes of California are very convincing. Less so are his archeo- 
logical observations especially in Syria: they must be checked by 
specialists. On the ground of these observations Huntington drew 
up two diagrams: one showing the pulsations of climate in the Near 


+ See my Article in Journal of Economic and Business History, i. (1929). 3 
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East, another showing the same pulsations, that is the increase and 
decrease of moisture and storminess, in California. Ina very general 
way the two coincide. These diagrams he has used for explaining the 
history of Rome as one of his historical illustrations. Though he has 
no special diagram for Southern Europe and no observations on trees, 
Jakes and ruins in Italy, he regards the Calfornian diagram as applicable 
to Italy, since nowadays its climate, particularly that of Rome and 
Naples, is almost identical with that of California. 

In my opinion, though I state it with regret, this theory, 
whether true or not in itself, does not help the historians of the 
ancient world as faras Rome is concerned. According to Huntington, 
the period 450-250 B.c. was a period of abundant rains and good 
climate in Rome. Hence, he concludes, Rome laid the founda- 
tions of her strength. A change occurred at about 220-210 and 
lasted until about 3r2r B.c. Huntington, quoting Ferrero, calls 
this a time of great moral and economic changes, of catastrophical 
decay. How about the second Punic War, the conquest of the 
Orient, and the creation of the Roman Empire? Are they also 
signs of decay and dryness? From 121 B.c. to 20 A.D. he finds 
a great improvement; yet this was the time of the Gracchi and of 
the agrarian laws, and the time also of the great political and social 
revolution which lasted for more than half of the blessed period of 
moisture. Or are the revolutions caused by increase in moisture and 
by more invigorating air? From 20 to 180 A.D. there is said to have 
been another great period of dryness, which partly coincides with 
the greatest period of the Roman Empire, and a rise in moisture 
about 180-200 a.D. sloping slowly down until 300 a.p. Again the 
largest part of this period of improvement in climate is occupied by 
the prolonged civil war of the third century. Then there was a great 
fall in moisture in the fourth century, which was a time of temporary 
improvement in the economic conditions of the Roman Empire. 

I am afraid the diagram of Californian conditions either does not 
apply to Italy and needs alteration, or else the pulsatory changes of 
climate have affected the development of the Roman State very little. 
At least Iam unable to find any relation between Huntington’s diagram 
and the events of Roman History. 

But suppose that the theory of climatic pulsationsis correct. Have 
the pulsations such an enormous importance for the development of 
human civilization ? They may cause some catastrophic phenomena, 
especially in the desert. It is not impossible that some of the great 
migrations of the Asiatic nomads were caused by pulsatory changes 
in climate. And we may suppose that the periodical drives of nomads 
in the so-called ‘“‘ fertile crescent ’’ in the Near East may have been 
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connected with a set of dry years. Such changes, however, car 
hardly have had great importance in lands like Italy and the rest 
of Europe. Civilized men, with the help of a well-developed technique. 
can easily combat the bad effects of periods of dryness. Witness the 
two lands which Huntington has studied closely: Palestine and Italy. 
They both live now in a period of acute dryness, and yet in both the 
last years have been years of great economic, and especially of 
agricultural, revival. And it is to be noted that in Italy the work of 
revival has been carried out mostly in the neighbourhood of Rome and 
in the South, not in the North. 
M. ROSTOVTSEFF. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND 
DISCONTENT 


“ Again the legend, that everything was getting worse for the working-man, 
down to some unspecified date between the drafting of the People’s Charter and 
the Great Exhibition, dies hard.’-—ProFeEssor J. H. CLapuam, Preface to the 
Early Railway Age. 


“ There were dark patches, even in his age, but we now approach a darker 
period—a period as disastrous and as terrible as any through which a nation 
ever passed ; disastrous and terrible because side by side with a great increase of 
wealth was seen an enormous increase of pauperism; and production on a vast 
scale, the result of free competition, led to a rapid alienation of classes and: to 
the degradation of a large body of producers.” —ARNOLD ToynBEE, The Industrial 
Revolution, p. 64. 


Ashley published an interesting note about his master. He quoted 

Lord Milner’s remark that Toynbee had all the qualities required 
for writing a great economic history: historical imagination, the gift 
of picking out the picturesque fact and the most careful accuracy, 
and he added that Lord Milner’s just tribute left out the thoroughness 
and conscientiousness that marked the immense labour that Toynbee 
spent on his studies. It was Toynbee, if we disregard the earlier 
moralists like Southey, who started the legend of which Professor 
Clapham speaks, and most of the writers on this period with whom 
Professor Clapham would disagree would certainly acknowledge the 
influence that Toynbee had upon their outlook. How far has more 
recent research discredited this adverse view of the state of England 
between 1790 and 1850? What is it that decides whether any given 
person thinks of that period as Dr. Clapham thinks of it or as Toynbee 
thought of it? Why did this age with all its improvements create such 
violent discontent ? 

No writer who shares Toynbee’s general view will refuse to admit 
that Dr. Clapham’s book, in which intimate learning is combined with 
a rare power of marshalling facts, gives him reason to modify some of 
hisconclusions. Students of any period of change dwell specially on the 
phenomena that are new; features that come to dominate the condi- 
tions of life have an importance in the history of a people that is not 


measured by their quantitative importance in the economy of the 
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time. It is not surprising then that writers like Toynbee and his 
school have given their attention chiefly to those industries and those 
classes of the population that were affected by the rapid development 
of large-scale production. But if you are to consider what life was like 
at any given moment, you must of course include in your survey classes 
that are not affected in their work and routine of life by those changes. 
Dr. Clapham is therefore entitled to point out that in 1831 the build- 
ing trades employed more heads of families than the cotton industry, 
and that the cotton workers were greatly outnumbered by the domestic. 
servants. Certain of the calamities or losses that accompanied the 
Industrial Revolution fell only on part of the working class population, 
and that not the largest part. 

Again in an age in which profit-making is taken as the motive and 
incentive that explains and inspires human conduct it is easy to look: 
at the life of a people as the theatre on which everything is sub-. 
ordinated to the central excitement of this economic scramble. If 
you study speeches in Parliament, the pamphlet literature, the language: 
of Committees, the play of mind in enlightened circles, you find every-- 
where this continual refrain; the argument that each man pursues his: 
own interest, that economic laws show how surely that pursuit promotes } 
the public good and how dangerous it is to try to regulateit. You see: 
in this chapter of history a people whose economic life is directed by 
this philosophy. It is easy then to imagine the men and women of! 
the time obeying the impulse that philosophers attribute to theirt 
actions, and to regard the age as an age of profit-making pure andi 
simple. Dr. Clapham’s book helps to correct this impression, for it 
gives a vivid picture of a great outburst of energy in which other things 
besides the desire of profit stir men to action: public spirit, the love of 
experiment, the sense for initiative, the excitement of an age in move- 
ment. The life of this age is cast in a certain mould, but men whose 
actions are governed in their results by the economic ideas that control 
public policy are themselves inspired by wider interests. Those wh 
believe that the successful pursuit of wealth does not of itself make 
a man happy, have to remember that many men whose efforts led to 
the acquisition of wealth were themselves pursuing something else i 
which happiness can be found: the service of the world or the satis- 
faction of some permanent impulse. 

It is in these general aspects that Dr. Clapham’s book modifies 
some of the earlier impressions of this period. But the argument’ 
that the condition of the classes and the workers directly affected b 
the industrial and agrarian revolutions was much more favourabl 
than historians have generally supposed seems to depend on evidenc 
that is not altogether convincing. Let us take the case of the agri- 
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cultural labourers as described by Lord Ernle in his book English 
Farming Past and Present. Lord Ernle writes of the labourers in 
the French war: ‘‘ Whatever weight may be attached to the generali- 
sations of Tooke and Young, it is certain that a very important 
advance in agricultural wages was made during the period of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Unfortunately, it is equally certain that, even if 
wages had doubled, the price of provisions had trebled. In other 
words, effective earnings had diminished by a third. It is the sudden- 
ness of this advance in prices that explains, though it does not 
justify, the makeshift expedients for relief which were adopted by 
administrators of the Poor Law.’1 For the next period Lord Ernle 
writes: “From 1815 the moral, social and probably the material 
position of the agricultural labourer rapidly declined. He became 
more and more exclusively dependent on money wages, and these 
though increased by pauper allowances fell lower and lower every year 
after the Peace. The Poor Law of 1834 marks the starting-point in 
the recovery.’ But this recovery was very slow. “ The story of the 
slow steps by which labourers have climbed from the depths into which 
they had been plunged is a chequered record. ... Wages reduced 
to a minimum fluctuated with the rise or fall in the prices of neces- 
ees a cls. ow, In the increased employment of women and children 
in the fields, which had become a necessity in order to supple- 
ment the family income, employers found a new supply of labour, 
which to some extent neutralised any tendency of wages to rise.’’* 
Here the doctrine on which Dr. Clapham comments in his preface, 
that everything was getting worse for the workman, is taught of an 
important class of the community, the class of the agricultural 
labourers. 

Let us see what Dr. Clapham says of this period. He tells us on 
page 129, comparing 1824 with 1795, that the average English (with 
Welsh) labourer had improved his gross earnings by about £5 a year, 
say Is. 11d. a week. On page 466 he says: “‘ During 1838 to 1841 
the cost of living curve for the average English agricultural labourer 
came a trifle nearer to the earnings curve, and in 1847 perceptibly 
nearer than it had been since 1825.”’ Thus we gather that the period 
painted in such dark colours by Lord Ernle is marked by an improve- 
ment in the material position of the labourer, and this impression of 
improvement is reflected by the curve Dr. Clapham prints on page 128. 
There is nothing here to justify Lord Ernle’s use of the word 
‘plunged ”’ to describe the labourers’ degradation. 

The first thing that strikes the reader in Dr. Clapham’s discussion 


1 English Farming, Past and Present, p. 314. 
2 Ibid., p. 407. 3 Tbid., p. 408. 
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is the confidence he places in his statistics. He is ready to define even 
down to the last penny the improvement made by the agricultural 
labourers between 1795 and 1824. But if we turn to Professor Bowley, 
on whom Dr. Clapham largely relies, we are warned against any such 
attempt. Professor Bowley says on page 31 of Wages in the Nineteenth 
Century that “all figures relating to this period (the war period), whose 
evil effects continued till the Amendment of the Poor Law in 1834, 
must be handled with great care; in fact, they do little more than show 
what the condition of the labourer would have been but for relief.” 
Moreover, Dr. Clapham treats the Returns made by the Poor Law 
Unions to Lord John Russell’s Committee on Agricultural Wages in 
1824 with great respect. Lord Ernle, on the other hand, calls those 
Returns “‘ very defective and unreliable.” If anybody looks at those 
returns and compares them with the evidence taken by the Committee 
he will find some reason for sharing Lord Ernle’s scepticism. Nor is 
it easy to see what precise conclusion can be formed from such 
answers as these given by five unions of Cambridgeshire when 
asked to name the local rates of wages: 7s. to gs.; 6s. to 9s.; 7S. to Qs.; 
8s. to 15s.; 8s. to 12s. It may be doubted whether we have any 
very exact knowledge of a district when we are told that its wages 
vary between 8s. and 15s. 

Let us suppose that these figures deserve the confidence Dr. Clap- 
ham places in them. How far is his average labourer representative ? 
The average labourer he sets up is not the man who receives a wage 
calculated from the average of the wages received by the labourers of the 
country. He is the man receiving the wage arrived at by taking the 
wage put down for each of the several counties, adding up the figures 
and dividing the sum by the number of counties, irrespective of the 
number of labourers each county contained. In this way you get some 
strange results. The man who has improved his position by Is. 11d. 
a week between 1795 and 1824 is given on this principle a wage of 
gs. 6d. If you take the counties that fall below this figure in the table 
Dr. Clapham uses and then turn to the census table of 1831 you find 
that the counties that fall below this average figure contain sixty per 
cent. of the agricultural labourers of the country. 

Another case in which statistics give us an imposing figure demands 
the same kind of detailed examination. Dr. Clapham says on page 113 
that the Census of 1831 shows that there were two and a half labouring 
families to every agricultural occupying family; a figure that seems to — 
correct the general impression of the character of agrarian society in 
England. But let us look a little more closely. The Census of 1831 
gives the number of males over 20 engaged in agriculture in each county 
divided into three classes; those occupying and employing labour, those 
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occupying but not employing labour, and labourers. It will be noted 
that these figures scarcely give an adequate idea of the proportion 
of the third class to the first, for it is obvious that there would be more 
labourers under twenty than there would be occupying farmers employ- 
ing labour under twenty. These proportions therefore lean to 
Dr. Clapham’s side. However, if we take these figures, what do we 
find ? Out of every 100 males over twenty engaged in agriculture in 
Dorset 81 were labourers, in Wiltshire 844, in Oxford 864, in Essex 874. 
The figures for occupiers not employing labour for these counties are 
6, 43, 24, 2, while those occupying and employing labour are 13, 11}, 
II, 103. If you turn to Lancashire the figures are 56, 26, 18; to the 
West Riding 58, 25, 17; to Westmorland 53, 25, 52; to Cumberland 509, 
23, 18. The general figure thus gives you a misleading impression. 
Over Southern England an agricultural proletariat is general; in the 
counties of Bucks, Berks, Dorset, Essex, Wilts, Gloucester, Hants, 
Herts, Oxford, Suffolk, Sussex, the agricultural labourers bear a high 
proportion to the occupiers. In the counties that contain half the 
agricultural labourers of England agrarian society had this character. 
More than a third of the occupiers who do not employ labour are to be 
found in Lincolnshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Let us consider another fact about this agrarian population. In 
the winter of 1830 conditions in the South of England were such as to 
provoke a kind of organised rising. After it had been put down some 
450 persons were transported to the penal settlements in Australia 
for their share in these proceedings. If you look at a list of the counties 
from which those prisoners were taken you find that they contain 
42 per cent. of the labourer population. 

What is the significance of this analysis? Itisthis. Over a large 
area of agricultural England you get certain definite features and 
incidents, low wages, Speenhamland in full force, a high proportion of 
labourers to occupiers, distress culminating in the tragedy of 1830. 
If you read Lord Ernle’s account of the decline of the labourer you 
understand this. Does a curve telling you that the average labourer 
added 1s. 11d. a week to his wage between 1795 and 1824 and then 
kept ahead of the rising curve of prices give you as true a picture of 
the social history of the time ? 

But it is not the purpose of this article to discuss the statistical 
evidence for the improvement in the material condition of the working 
classes. Let us take it that so far as statistics can measure material 
improvement there was improvement. Why is it that of two persons 
studying the same period and the same facts one forms a sad and the 
otherahappyimpression? The difference does not depend on class, for 
nobody can pretend that the pessimists belong to the class that suffered 
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and the optimists the class that gained. Nor does it depend on political | 
opinion. If we consider the contemporary judgments we should | 
suppose that the unfavourable view was in general the view of Conserva- - 
tives, like Wordsworth, Southey, Carlyle, Shaftesbury, and the favour- 
able view that of Liberals like Bentham, Mill and Cobden. But even) 
then we should have to admit all kinds of qualifications. Cobbett, 
Fielden, Dickens and Wakley were not Conservatives; Arnold Toynbee 
was a Radical. If we consider the later historians of today the line 
of demarcation is not political opinion. The difference really depends 
on a man’s general outlook. On what men enjoy and what they suffer 
through their imagination statistics do not throw a great deal of light. 
If you think that enjoyment and that suffering unimportant you can 
measure the progress of an age by the statistics of material prosperity: 
if you think them important, you give to such statistics only a sub- 
ordinate part in your estimate. If you considered the leading pheno- 
mena of the present time you would find ample scope for variety of 
opinion, even if there was no dispute about the main facts. You would 
see, on the one hand, the widespread use of the resources of science, the } 
revival of village life with the help of wireless and transport, the greater 
opportunities of leisure, holidays and travel: you would see, on the other 
side, the persistence of the slums, the noise and ugliness of modern life, 
the steady destruction of natural beauty. It would be easy for two 
persons looking at the same England to come to different conclusions, 
in their estimate of its happiness, even if the statistics were full, precise 
and unmistakable. 

The volume that contains Toynbee’s lectures on the Industrial 
Revolution includes several pages of philosophical aphorisms which 
throw a good deal of light on the spirit in which Toynbee approached 
his subject. They show how vividly he lived in a wider and deeper! 
world than the world he was describing. In a greater or less degree 
every historian lives in two worlds. A man may be describing, perhaps, 
fifty years in the life of a people, but he describes those fifty years with 
a mind stimulated and influenced by the study of much greater spaces of 
the lifeof mankind. For nobody can write history without some back- 
ground. Tosome minds the most moving and impressive aspect of the: 
life of mankind is the history of man’s relations with nature; the conquest: 
of material obstacles; the story of invention and organisation. Others 
are more warmly interested in the story of man’s relations with man, 
the problem of his social relations, the way in which he has struggled! 
after the highest happiness, his attempt to find in one civilization 
after another the highest expression of his desires and his character.’ 
A man’s studies as well as his temperament predispose him to one o 
other of these enthusiasms. Sophocles, in his great chorus, describe 
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man the inventor and man the high-citied. It is easy to see from 
Toynbee’s aphorisms why man the high-citied interested him more 
than man the inventor. 

The second way of looking at life is encouraged by the study 
of religion, or the study of any age in which religious or philo- 
sophical speculation is the most absorbing interest of the time. 
It is encouraged again by a classical education. For the study 
of the classics is the study of an age in which the dominating 
fact is the action and reaction of experience and imagination. 
We follow a sequence of exciting and important events: a suc- 
cession of great experiments: a history of war, conquest, revolution, 
construction and reconstruction in which man is seen at one time at 
the height of his royal power, at another sunk to the degraded cruelty 
of the savage. This would be an impressive study if we were able 
to examine it only from the outside. But we have unexampled oppor- 
tunities of examining it from the inside. For all this history of struggle 
and effort is presented to us through the medium of a great and search- 
ing literature. The Greeks, as Lord Milner once said, had an insatiable 
curiosity about human nature, a passionate interest in human character. 
When they described an event they considered how people felt about it. 
Herodotus does this as a story-teller: Thucydides as a philosophical 
historian. Persons brought up on classical study live in the mind and 
conscience of another age with a strange intimacy. It is easier for 
them to understand how a Greek felt more than twenty centuries ago 
than how an Englishman felt five centuries ago: the Greece of Pericles 
is nearer to them than the England of Henry V. 

One result of a classical education is thus to predispose a person to 
look in this way at any age that he examines: to think of its politics 
and its achievements, not merely as the history of institutions or the 
struggle for power, but as institutions and events affecting the play of 
feeling, the happiness and unhappiness of men and women. Now it 
happens that classical civilization is particularly interesting as a de- 
liberate attempt to satisfy the imagination. For the Greeks and the 
Romans alike sought to do more than to impose their will by force: 
they sought to impress a spirit, to conciliate as well as to over-awe. 
They sought, that is, to bring their institutions into some relation to 
the wider and deeper wants of human nature. A passage from Professor 
Murray’s Religio Grammatici will help to make my meaning clear. 


‘‘ The greater part of life, both for man and beast, is rigidly con- 
fined into the round of things that happen from hour to hour. It is 
emt cuppoupats exposed for circumstances to beat upon; its stream of 
consciousness channelled and directed by the events and environments 
of the moment. © Man is imprisoned in the external present ; and what 
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we call a man’s religion is, to a great extent, the thing that offers him 
a secret and permanent means of escape from that prison, a breaking 
of the prison walls which leaves him standing, of course, still in the 
present, but in a present so enlarged and enfranchised that it is become 
not a prison but a free world. Religion, even in the narrow sense, 1S 
always seeking for soteria, for escape, for some salvation from the 
terror to come or some deliverance from the body of this death. And 
men find it, of course, in a thousand ways, with different degrees of 
ease and certainty. I am not wishing to praise my talisman at the 
expense of other talismans. Some find it in theology, some in art, in 
human affection; in the anodyne of constant work; in that permanent 
exercise of the inquiring intellect which is commonly called the search 
for Truth; some find it in carefully cultivated illusions of one sort or 
another, in passionate faiths and undying pugnacities; some, I believe, 
find a substitute by simply rejoicing in their prison, and living furiously 
for good or ill in the actual moment.’’—Rel1gi0 Grammaitict, p. 7. 

It is obvious that a great part of life for every human being is 
occupied with the hard struggle for material security or material success. 
For most people it is the struggle for a livelihood: in the case of a 
minority it is the struggle for luxury or power. Now happiness demands 
the power of escape from this hard and narrow circle. To be contented 
a man must be able to feel that his life has another significance, as 
belonging to the life of a world which lived before him and will survive 
him, belonging, that is, to the life of a world in which he is not the 
centre. There must be somewhere in life the opportunity for pure 
pleasure, the pleasure that is of contemplation, of admiration, of dis- 
interested enjoyment, and disinterested effort. A man is happy when 
he reads some great masterpiece or witnesses some noble action, or is 
conscious of sunshine or spring. A man, again, is happy when he 
brings a hard day’s work to a successful conclusion, or realizes an ambi- 
tion that he has long cherished. But there is a difference between the 
two kinds of happiness, and if a man’s life is entirely confined to the 
second, it becomes more and more difficult for him to leave his prison 
and to turn that prison into a free world. Yet the spirit of fellowship 
which unites a society demands the satisfaction of the other kind of 
instinct; the help of those influences which take a man out of himself. 
A society, that is, demands for its free spiritual life an atmosphere 
in which man can enjoy the pleasures that have nothing to do with his 
Own success. 

The attempt to create this kind of spiritual fellowship takes different 
forms at different times in classical history, but it gives to all classical 


history a certain unity. In classical Greece the fierce conflicts of — 


life lose something of their bitterness in the infinite atmosphere of 
beauty—beauty of city, beauty of building, beauty of literature. In 
the Hellenistic period the decadence of political liberty is followed by 
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the rise of new consoling philosophies, teaching the wider fellowship 
of the brotherhood of man, following, as it has been said, like an ambu- 
lance in the wake of the stern struggles of life. In the Roman Empire 
discords of race and class are partly dissolved under the influence of 
a brilliant municipal civilization creating common tastes and pleasures 
and making the magnificence of a city an object for common enjoyment 
and common pride. When Vergil praised Augustus because 
victorque volentes 
Per populos dat jura, 

he described a world in which the loss of political liberty, such as it was 
in the Republic, had been compensated by the creation of this new sense 
of fellowship embracing all classes. If you read Dill’s books you 
understand how that Empire survived for so long the strain put upon 
its power to reconcile and assimilate. Itistrue, of course, that all these 
societies depended on slave labour, but recent research shows that 
even the slaves were remembered by statesmen and benefactors in their 
effort to spread these pleasures as widely as possible. 

If you look at the life of the age of the Industrial Revolution in 
this spirit you are struck at once by its extraordinary poverty. What 
did Manchester or Leeds offer to the workman? It had destroyed his 
contact with nature and turned him from a craftsman into a man serv- 
ing the routine of a great industry. It did not offer to him the beauty 
of the Parthenon or the beauty of great drama: it did not offer him the 
dignity of political rights or the excitement of a share in the govern- 
ment of a great society: it did not offer him the fellowship of common 
pleasures or common culture symbolized in the magnificence of his 
city. It offered him one incentive and one only, the hope of becoming 
rich. For he lived in a world where more men were becoming rich, 
and where it was easier for a man, starting poor, to become rich, than 
at any other time in history. This was the ruling fact of the time, 
and it created the atmosphere in which he lived. That is, so far from 
being drawn out of his prison, he was told that even his dreams must 
be kept within it. Gaskell’s picture of the successful early cotton 
masters gives an impression of men who were hardy, energetic, 
courageous, but scarcely happy. Horace has described the state of 
mind of an age or a man for whom the one standard of success is 
supplied by wealth. 


At bona pars hominum decepta cupidine falso 
“Nil satis est ’’ inquit “‘ quia tanti quantum habeas sis.” 
Quid facias illi? Jubeas miserum esse... .1 


1 “‘ But many people, misled by false desire, say : ‘ You can never have enough, 
for your importance is measured by your wealth.’ What can you do with such 
aman? Bid him be miserable.” 
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This atmosphere hangs over the Industrial Age. It has one supreme 
pleasure, the delight of invention and the search for truth: one supreme 
incentive, the prospect of wealth. But the first is confined to a few:; 
the second, however widely you may bestow it, may give energy and 
excitement, but it cannot give happiness, if happiness bears any rela- 
tions to man’s infinite nature. 

W. H. Hudson once said that the dread and awe of what Herman 
Melville called “‘ the heartless void and immensities of the universe ” 
which sometimes overwhelmed the spirit oppress the senses more in 
a new than in an old country. The industrial world of this age was 
something like a new country, for the men and women who served its3 
needs were obeying a new power, living under a new discipline, adapting § 
themselves to a new routine, seeing all round them the face of a new7 
system. Some historians argue that at the worst the factory worker: 
was better off than the old domestic worker, and that the children. 
suffered less in the mills than they would have suffered in their homes. . 
This may be true. But the factory represented a new world in which } 
all that custom does to soften the hardships of life was lacking. More-- 
over the factory, as Dr. Redford has pointed out, had certain associa- - 
tions of a sinister kind. For the workhouse of the eighteenth century ' 
was regarded as a kind of factory, and it was easy therefore for the: 
new factory to be regarded as a kind of workhouse. The early factory’ 
workers did not merely ask about the factory whether it was cleaner: 
and better ventilated than the domestic workshop or the home where 
a man lived and worked in the same room, or even whether the new’ 
system increased his family earnings. For they were engaged in making | 
spiritual readjustments, difficult for all men and women, but most: 
difficult of all for men and women who had known little variety or change ? 
in their earlier lives. 

It is true, and Dr. Clapham has done a service in emphasizing that : 
truth, that the majority of men and women who were earning their: 
living in 1830 had not passed through the Industrial Revolution in this; 
direct and immediate form. They were still domestic workers or’ 
workshop workers as they had been before Watt invented the steam: 
engine. But if we are considering the kind of social life that was: 
created by the Industrial Revolution, we find that in one sense no? 
class of workpeople escaped the Industrial Revolution. For all workers; 
alike there was the same want of beauty, the same want of playing | 
fields or parks, the same want of pageants or festivals, the same speed- - 
ing up of industry, the same absence of anything calculated to create: 
what Sophocles called ‘“‘the temper that buildeth a city’s wall.” ‘If! 
the people of Manchester,” said Faucher in 1845, ‘‘ want to go out on! 
a Sunday, where must they go? There are no public promenades, no} 
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avenues, no public gardens, and no public common . . . everything 
in the suburbs is closed against them; everything is private property: in 
the midst of the beautiful scenery of England the operatives are like 
the Israelites of old, with the promised land before them, but forbidden 
to enter it.” The operatives of Manchester were not only the work- 
_ people who had entered the factories: they were shoemakers, carpenters, 
mechanics, domestic servants and all kinds of people whose work had 
not been altered for the worse by the Industrial Revolution. There 
were thousands of men and women for whom life was easier and more 
comfortable because the Industrial Revolution had given them stock- 
ings and cotton clothes without making them pay the price that the 
mill worker paid, or thought he paid, for those improvements. But 
the ugliness of the new life, with its growing slums, its lack of beautiful 
buildings, its destruction of nature and its disregard of man’s deeper 
needs, affected not this or that class of workers only, but the entire 
working-class population. 

It is obvious that a certain basis of prosperity or independence is 
necessary before society can develop what we call the good life, and as 
the Industrial Revolution increased wealth, it made it easier to supply 
that economic minimum. But in speaking of the early Industrial Age 
we have to remember two things. First, the immediate effect of the 
Revolution was not to put the mass of workers on a basis of security. 
It has been said that in the first forty years of the nineteenth century 
almost every workman expected to go some time or other into the 
workhouse. Dr. Clapham tells us that statisticians cannot form any 
estimate of the relative incidence of unemployment before and after 
the French wars. Professor Smart took the view that unemployment 
increased as the nation became more and more industrial and less and 
less agrarian, and that the new and elaborate system on which great 
industry depended involved these catastrophic periodic depressions. 
It is significant that when controversy was raging over the new Poor 
Law in the forties, members for industrial constituencies who were in 
favour of the new Poor Law argued that the social liability of the 
industrial districts to these depressions made it impossible to apply 
Chadwick’s principles in Lancashire and the West Riding. The 
Industrial Revolution has enabled us, a century and a half after the 
discovery of the steam engine, to set up machinery for unemployment 
insurance, and so to give the workman a security never known before, 
but it would be rash to say of the workman at the time of the Reform 
Bill that his life was less anxious than it had been under the old system. 

The second thing to remember is that at first the new wealth did 
surprisingly little towards promoting the good life for the community 
at large. Professor Trevelyan has pointed out that in those ages when 
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industry offered little scope for investment rich men got into the habit 
of spending their money on public purposes, deriving popularity and 
renown from the buildings that made their cities beautiful. At this 
time there was ample scope for investment, and when fortunes were 
made their use was governed by the fashions of the eighteenth century. 
The spirit of that century encouraged expenditure on private splendour, 
as pointed out by Bishop Berkeley in his Essay Towards Preventing 
the Ruin of Great Britain: ‘‘Those noble arts of architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting . . . have also an influence on the minds and 
manners of men, filling them with great ideas, and spiriting them up 
to an emulation of worthy actions. For this cause they were cultivated 
and encouraged by the Greek cities, who vied with each other in building 
and adorning their temples, theatres, porticoes and the like public 
works, at the same time that they discouraged private luxury: the very 
reverse of our conduct.’ The greater the wealth of the time, the more 
evident the power of man, the greater and more biting the sense of 
neglect and oppression in the classes that were excluded from any 
share in its enjoyment. In this sense the triumphs of the Industrial 
Revolution brought a new bitterness into the life and mind of the 
working-classes. This was not a primitive people absorbed in the 
struggle for food and clothing, only just able to maintain itself. It 
was a prosperous people whose standard of values left out of account 
the needs of the imagination. 

In surveying any set of facts or any scene of social life it is difficult 
to weigh good against evil exactly, and yet the judgment one forms 
must depend on that balance. We see the difficulty today in com- 
paring the lot of the agricultural labourer in England with that of the 
small peasant on the Continent. Economists tell us that the agricul- 


tural labourer has the easier life, receives higher reward for his effort, © 


and enjoys a higher standard of comfort and leisure. Yet a good many 
people would choose the harder life of the peasant because they value 
those things that the peasant has and the labourer lacks. The same 
difficulty arises when we want to compare the modern labourer with 
his forefathers. Lord Ernle has an eloquent passage on the subject: 


“The peasant, under the old system, had a definite independent 
place in the community. He commanded respect for his skill, judg- 
ment, and experience in his own industries. He was not cut off by any 
distinctions in ideas, tastes, or habits from the classes above. On the 
contrary, each grade shaded almost imperceptibly into the next. Today 
the intermediate classes have disappeared. Instead of the ascending 
scale of peasant labourer, the blacksmith, carpenter, wheelwright, and 
carrier, the small-holder, the village shopkeeper, the small farmer, the 
larger farmer, the yeoman occupying his own land and the squire, there 
are in many villages only two categories, employers and employed. 
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The gulf is wide enough. It has been broadened by the progress of 
a civilization which is more and more based on the possession of money.”’ 
—English Farming, 412. 


What the English peasant lost and what he gained isas difficult to 
balance as the gains and losses of the industrial worker. For certain 
things enter into the calculation, important in their effect upon happi- 
ness, that cannot be measured by statistics. 

The history of the world only becomes intelligible if it is studied 
and interpreted in different aspects by different minds. It is not 
the writer’s contention that the way of looking at the Industrial 
Revolution which he has described is necessarily the best way, or 
that the impressions so received should not be checked by others 
based on other standards of value. But those impressions cannot 
be disregarded if we are to understand the discontent of the nine- 
teenth century. The ordinary workman, we are told, was richer and 
more comfortable in the first half of the nineteenth century than 
in the first half of the eighteenth. There is no comparison between 
the discontent of the twoages. Howis this discontent to be explained ? 
It was due, some will say, to the improvement in the condition of the 
workman, for it is well known that discontent becomes articulate, not 
when things are at their worst but when the first experience of progress 
makes people expect and desire more progress. There is an element 
of truth in that general contention, but if we push it far enough it seems 
to confirm the argument followed in these pages. For discontent 
depends then on imagination, and in judging an age you have to con- 
sider how its imagination is satisfied and not merely how its material 
needs are met. Nowa study of the working-class literature of the time, 
or of the different popular movements—the Owenite movement, the 
protest against the new Poor Law, the Ten Hours agitation, the Chartist 
Campaigns—gives the impression of a discontent which isa revolt of the 
imagination. It is not merely the discontent of men who find them- 
selves poor in a world where some people are rich. There was nothing 
novel in that inequality. It is the revolt of men and women who 
find for the first time that their poverty has a sting. And why does 
this feeling arise now ? Is not the answer given in Lord Ernle’s words, 
that civilization is becoming more and more based on the possession 
of money, and that poverty had a new sting because it excluded men 
more than at any other time from sources of happiness and self-respect ? 
Dr. Arnold said that the total separation of taste and feeling was the 
special curse of modern English society, and that this was inevitable so 
long as all life was subordinated to the needs of industrial production. 
The real passion in the working-class revolt of this time was inspired 
partly by the envy of wealth, but ultimately in the main by hostility 
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to a view of life which outraged the poor man’s self-respect and gave 
to his higher wants no place at all in its values. This comes out in the 
history of their agitations. The cotton spinner, pressing for the Ten 
Hours Bill, demanded to be treated no longer merely as the servant of 
a system of production but as a human being with faculties for enjoy- 
ment and development. What made the new Poor Law odious was the 
whole system of indignity associated with it. It was this kind of indig- 
nation that brought the great crowds out of Leeds and Manchester to 
listen to the rhetoric of Oastler and Stephens. 

If discontent has this aspect, so has the recovery. What happened 
at that unspecified date of which Dr. Clapham speaks between the 
drafting of a People’s Charter and the Great Exhibition ? The Repeal 
of the Corn Law, says the economist, and a sequence of prosperous 
years. These must be given their full importance in explaining the 
disappearance of discontent. But they are not the only causes. For 
if the material circumstances of the working classes improved, their 
imaginations began also to find new satisfactions. The passing of the 
Ten Hours Act in 1847 meant that Parliament recognized for the first 
time that the workman’s claim to leisure counted even against the needs 
of industry, which had been treated hitherto as the over-ruling tyrant. 
In the towns there begins the campaign for public parks and libraries 
and others of the amenities of the ancient world. Rich men begin to 
make benefactions for such objects, like the rich men of the Roman 
Empire. The first shock of the change from a peasant to an industrial 
society is over. The industrial conflict, as Mr. Cole has pointed out, 
becomes less tense when the introduction of limited liability makes it 
easier for industry to find the capital it needs. All those institutions 
and movements in which the self-respect of the poor man has at different 
times been nursed, grow in strength and favour. This was true of the 
Friendly Society movement and of the Trade Union movement: of the 
revived life of the Church and of the Nonconformist societies, both of 
them with a wider sense of their duties to the poor. Thus the great 
constructive forces in social life begin to assert once more their com- 
posing and civilising power. 

J. L. HAMMonp. 


ALIEN MERCHANTS AND THE ENGLISH 
CROWN IN THE LATER FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


| sh important position occupied by alien merchants in England 


in the fourteenth century was due largely to their financial rela- 

tions with the crown. Deprived of loans from foreign bankers, 
and of the considerable amounts paid by aliens in customs duties, the 
royal exchequer would have lost the major part of its revenue. The 
careers of alien creditors and the commercial history of the century 
have long been known in their general outlines, but there are 
several hitherto obscure details, particularly in the relations between 
Edward III. and alien merchants, which, when explained, modify 
somewhat the earlier conclusions. In the latter part of his reign the 
dependence of the crown upon aliens decreased, owing largely to the 
curtailment of the activities of his two principal alien creditors: the 
Bardi of Florence, and Tidemann of Limberg, merchant of the Hanse of 
Almain. In the case of the Bardi the settlement of their claims 
against the crown, and in the case of Tidemann of Limberg the reason 
for his departure from England, have never been fully or correctly 
explained, although materials for the purpose are not lacking. The 
period was a prosperous one commercially, and the customs and 
subsidy rates for aliens, as well as trade conditions, were more favour- 
able than at other periods. Customs accounts from 1351 on became 
more numerous owing to the infrequent farming of the customs, and 
from them we can correct the generally accepted customs rates, par- 
ticularly those on woollen cloth, and also test the accuracy of an oft- 
quoted estimate of imports and exports for one year of the period. 


I, 


Of the two great Florentine companies of Edward III.’s reign only 
the Bardi remained in England after the failure in 1346. The Peruzzi 
left soon after 1351,1 but the Bardi, after ten years of readjustment 
and diminished activity under the king’s protection, reorganized their 


1 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1350-54, p. 150. Last letter of protection issued 
for them. 
VOL. II. 229 16 
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company! and maintained an established but inconspicuous position 
as bankers and merchants: first under the leadership of Philip de 
Bardi, who died in 1362 ;? and later under his son Walter de Bardi, who 
was for many years, under both Edward III. and Richard II., the king’s | 
moneyer.? It has been established that Peruzzi’s indictment of | 
Edward III. as the cause of the failure of the Florentine companies | 
was too severe, and that the real cause was the series of disasters which 
overtook in rapid succession the royal causes they were supporting, 
more strongly, perhaps, than their credit warranted.* It is also known | 
that a final settlement between Richard II. and the Bardi took place : 
in 1391, but the printed documents make this settlement look like a. 
mutual agreement to end a hopeless situation which had continued . 
for almost fifty years, during which time the Bardi appear to have : 
received almost no payments on account of the enormous debt which . 
Edward III. owed them. The complete, and hitherto unnoticed, , 
account of the settlement of 1391-92, contained both in the original | 
documents preserved among the records of the king’s remembrancer ° 
and in the enrolments of these documents on the memoranda rolls | 
of the Exchequer, place Edward III. and his successor in a somewhat. 
more honourable position. They show that the crown did not simply ' 
repudiate its debts, that between 1346 and 1391 it paid a considerable : 
amount, and that the agreement of 1391 was sealed by a further, 
although inadequate, grant from Richard II. We learn, moreover, , 
from the letters obligatory surrendered by the Bardi, and from the: 
accounts taken from Exchequer rolls, what was ultimately considered . 
the amount of indebtedness on both sides. 

The final settlement falls within the period when Richard II. was : 
asserting his intention to rule in fact as well as in name, the period | 
between the attacks of the Lords Appellant and the final outbreak 
which led to his deposition. Apart from the pious motives expressed . 
by the king, there was no doubt a desire on both sides to settle definitely ' 
a matter which would have ended no more profitably if carried on 
longer. Walter de Bardi’s position as representative of the company, 


1 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 489. 

® Sapori, La Crist delle Compagnie Mercantili dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi, 92, n. I. 

* There are traces of the company until the sixteenth century. See Ex- 
chequer K.R. Accounts, Various, 129/8. Indenture between Wolsey and the 
Bardi. 

* Peruzzi, Storia del Commercio e dei Banchieri di Firenze; Sapori, op. cit., 
95 seq.; Yver, Le Commerce et les Marchands dans I’Italie meridionale au xiii ; 
et au xiv* Siecle, 316 seq. 

5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1391-96, p. 15; Sapori, op. cit., 93; Russell, The Societies 


of the Bardi and the Peruzzi (Finance and Trade under Edward III., ed. Unwin), 
128. 
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and as an important servant of the king and his grandfather, may have 
‘made the agreement possible. Negotiations were carried on throughout 
the autumn of 1391 between the council and the Bardi, which resulted 
in the settlement of accounts up to October 24 of that year. On that 
day Walter de Bardi, in the name of the company, remitted, quit- 
claimed, and released to Richard II., Edward III., the lords who were 
Edward’s guarantors in 1339, their heirs and executors, all debts due 
the company and all actions arising from the same. On November 8 
the king issued a writ to the treasurer and barons of the Exchequer 
announcing that, in return for this action of the Bardi, he pardoned 
them all the debts they might owe the crown, freed Walter de Bardi 
from certain obligations he had incurred as master of the mint, and 
ordered payment or some suitable assignment to be made to the 
Bardi for the sum of 3,000 marks.1_ Two days later he issued letters 
patent announcing the release of the Bardi from debts and actions, but 
making no mention of the grant of money.2, On November 13 the trans- 
action was ratified in Chancery. Walter de Bardi presented to the 
chancellor, the treasurer, and others present im multitudine copiosa 
the power of attorney granted to him and three other members of the 
society by Peter de Bardi in 1384, and his own recent quit-claim to the 
king.* He also made verbal confirmation of the latter, surrendered for 
cancellation the four letters obligatory of Edward III., and ordered 
to be drawn up, as record of the transaction, a publicum instrumentum 
which was elaborately written by John Russell, clerk of Lincoln, and 
signed with his notarial mark.* 

Two months later, January 14, 1392, Walter de Bardi came into 
the Exchequer bringing the publicum instrumentum and the four 
letters obligatory. These were the letter of April 20, 1345, in which 
the king promised to pay £50,493 58. 2$d. at the Exchequer of account ;5 
the letter of June 28, 1339, granting the Bardi £30,000 as a gift in 
return for their services;® the letter of August 4, 1339, in which the 
king took them under his special protection and named the Black 
Prince and eight magnates as his guarantors;’ and the letter of 
November 7, 1348, acknowledging a debt of {13,454 2s. 113d. Wemay 
therefore conclude that the Bardi considered the crown indebted to 
them to the amount of £93,947 8s. 2d. According to the endorsements 
on the letter of April 28, 1345, Edward III. and Richard IT. had paid 

1 See p. 247 below. 2 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1391-96, p. 15. 

3 See p. 248 below. 4 See pp. 246-251. 

5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1343-45, pp- 467-9. The £2,595 18s. 2d. and the price 
of the wool for which the Bardi ask allowance are accounted for on the pipe roll 
for 1345, according to the endorsement of the letter patent. 


8 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1338-40, p. 388. 
7 [btd., p. 391. 8 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1348-50, p. II. 
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{23,225 17s. od. of the debt acknowledged in that letter. For the 
payment of this sum they had never received the credit. The records 
of the Exchequer were then searched to discover the indebtedness of 
the Bardi to the crown. This was found to be £39,298 19s. 6d., which 
included sums advanced to them for the payment of expenses, for 
annuities and loans, for which they had never accounted at the Ex- 
chequer.!. This indebtedness plus the amount they had received in 
payment of the king’s debt equals £62,524 17s. 3d., which when 
subtracted from the total amount due to the Bardi reduces it to 
£31,422 Ios. 11d.2 

When the obligations on both sides had been recorded, and certain 
debts of Walter de Bardi as master of the mint taken into account, 
he again asserted pro maiore securitate that he was one of the society 
and their attorney, and acknowledged the receipt of the payments 
mentioned in the endorsement of the letter patent. After deliberation 
the barons of the Exchequer decided that there should be a mutual 
cancellation of all debts between them from the beginning of the world 
to October 24, 1391. The documents—the letter of Peter de Bardi, 
Walter de Bardi’s acquittance, the four letters obligatory, and the 
publicum instrumentum—were then surrendered at the receipt of the 
Exchequer, there to be preserved, and John Innocent, the treasurer’s 
clerk, received them. The seven documents remain in one file among 
the king’s remembrancer’s accounts,’ as proof of the conclusive, if not 
altogether profitable end, from the Bardi’s point of view, of the 
much-discussed problem of Edward’s relations with them. By the 
mutual quit-claims Richard II. freed himself and his successors from 
any obligation to pay the sum still due to the Bardi in 1391. He 
reduced his own obligations to them from the £31,422 ros. 11d. of the 
original debt to the £2,000 granted them at the time of the settlement, 
but this sum was probably not paid. On the issue rolls, between 
July 12, 1392, and January 21, 1393, there a:2 three assignments to 
the Bardi of sums amounting in all to £600, and with that records of 
the transaction end.4 

The successor to the Bardi, as chief foreign creditor of Edward III., 
was Tidemann of Limberg, merchant of the Hanse of Almain, to whose 
ability was due the brief and almost unique period of Hanseatic financial 
activity. In the decade 1340 to 1350, from the time he first appeared 


1 See pp. 252-3. 


* In 1346 the Bardi claimed £207,700 and the King acknowledged debts to. 


them of £90,000 (in round numbers). Sapori, op. cit., 74 seq. 

* Exchequer K.R. Accounts, Various, Foreign Merchants, 127/38 (1-7). 

* Issue Rolls, 538 (Easter, 1392, July 12), 541 (Michaelmas, 1393, January 
16 and 21). 
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as a member of the consortium, which farmed the customs in the earlier 
year, until the collapse of the English company which farmed the 
customs in 1348, and which was itself largely financed by Tidemann, 
he was one of the king’s principal bankers, supplying him with ready 
money, selling his wool, and pawning his crowns. After the series 
of lawsuits which followed the failure of the farmers, Tidemann rarely 
appears in fourteenth-century records. When and why he left England 
it is difficult to say. According to evidence given in Parliament in 
1386, he left England about 1356, a fugitive from justice. During the 
impeachment of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, to whom Tidemann 
had transferred his share of the annuity granted to him and John 
atte Wold from the customs of Hull,} it was stated that Tidemann had 
not been in the country for thirty years, and that payment of the 
annuity had been discontinued for twenty or thirty years. It was 
further stated that he had fled because “‘un Neel Hakeneye fuist occis 
par sa femme et sa servant et le dit Tydman: Pur quele felonie les ditz 
femme et servant fuerent ars et le dit Tydmans’enfuy.’’? The account 
of the transfer of his land in Rotherhithe to the abbey of Bermondsey 
is cited as further evidence of his departure having been the result of a 
crime. In 1376 the king gave to the abbey “ terras in le Breche in 
Retherhithe . . . quas sibi retinuit per esceatam ratione misprisionis 
et offensionis factae per Tidemannum Lymberghe mercatorem Al- 
mannie.’’”? 

The generally accepted evidence of the parliament rolls thirty years 
after the event is refuted by the record of the appeal for the murder 
of Nigel of Hackney given on the Coram Rege roll. In the Easter term, 
1353, Richard of Hackney brought an appeal for the murder of his 
brother Nigel, who was not one of the Dortmund Hackeneys, as the 
editor of the Dortmunder Urkundenbuch suggests,* but the son of a 
prominent London draper.® The persons accused of the crime were 
Herman Mynter, a Hansard, William de Kirkeby, and Nigel’s mother- 
in-law,® Juliana, wife of John Hardyngham. Juliana and Herman 
Mynter were acquitted; William de Kirkeby did not appear. A second 

1 Exch. L.T.R. Enrolled Customs Accounts, 8, m. 55. 

2 Rot. Parl., iii. 216-9. 

3 Annales de Bermundeseia, Rolls Series, xxxvi. 479. 

4 Vol. ii., p 447. 

§ Richard of Hackney was an alderman in 1332 and died in 1343, leaving 
to his son Nigel money and land in the parish of St. Dunstan’s toward the Tower 
and elsewhere, and the advowson of St. Mary atte Hull. Curtis, The London 
Lay Subsidy (Finance and Trade undey Edward III., ed. Unwin), 38, 61; Sharpe, 
Cal. of Wills, London, i. 467. 

¢ In 1349 a grant of land was made to Nigel, son of Richard of Hackney, 
citizen of London,-and Margaret, his wife, daughter of John de Hardyngham. 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 1349-54, p. 146. 
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suit was brought against him and Mynter, who could not then be found. 
They should have been outlawed at the fifth county court at which 
they did not appear, but the sheriff could not appear against them 
because the coroners were not present. One was accounting at the 
Exchequer as a collector of the fifteenth, and the other was at Harrow 
investigating another murder.!_ There seems to be no further trace of 
the case. Tidemann was a business associate of Mynter’s, but there is 
no evidence to connect him with the crime. In June, 1353, at the time 
the case was being heard, Tidemann was summoned with twelve other 
aliens and seventy English merchants to consult with the king.? in 
1354 he was himself bringing an action of trespass against John Crulle.® 
In 1357 his lands in Rotherhithe were confirmed tohim.* In July, 1359, 
he petitioned to be discharged of £5,000 2s. assigned to him at the 
Exchequer for the redemption of the king’s crown, which he had re- 
deemed with his own money.® In August he received a bond for 1,000 
marks lent at the receipt of the Exchequer with the promise that it 
would be repaid at Christmas,® while on the same day his associates 
were granted an allowance of 43s. 4d. per sack on wool exported from 
Boston in satisfaction for that loan.? Payments of the annuity from 
the customs of Hull are recorded on the customs rolls until 13688 
This seems to be the last trace of him in the records, but it is impossible 
to say whether he transferred the annuity to Michael de la Pole then or 
earlier. The transfer was not confirmed until 1385.9 There is evidence 
that he was in Dortmund at least occasionally from 1356 to 1370, for 
his name appears in the records as being involved in lawsuits, putting 
his seal to documents, and paying taxes.!° In 1358 he purchased a house 
in Cologne, became a burgess there in 1371, and died there in 1386.1 
The date given in the parliament roll for the stopping of the annuity © 
is approximately correct, but his departure from England was probably 
not earlier than 1360, which lessens the possibility of his connection 
with the murder, and there seems to be nothing else in the career of the 
foremost member of the London Hanse or the philanthropic merchant 
and burgess of Cologne to suggest that the accusation was true. 


1 Coram Rege Roll, 371, m. 31d. Rex. A guardian was appointed for Nigel’s 
daughter, Alice, aged four, on September 13, 1352. Cal. Letter Book F, 248. 

2 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1349-54, p. 605. 

3 Coram Rege Roll, 375, m. 16. 

4 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1354-58, p. 586. 

5 [bid., 1358-61, p. 228. ® Ibid., 1358-61, p. 260, 

7 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 590. 

8 Exch. L.T.R. Enrolled Customs Roll, 8, m. 55. 

® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1381-85, p. 542. 

10 Dortmunder Urkundenbuch, i. 513, 537; ii. 59. 

11 Hansische Geschichtsblatter, 1910, p. 402-6. 
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The latter half of Edward III.’s reign, which saw the rapid decline 
of aliens as financial agents of the crown, saw only a gradual decline 
in their position as commercial agents. They were able, when it suited 
the needs of the king to exclude English merchants from the export 
trade, to take over the exportation of wool without any apparent 
diminution in the total amount carried. The period was so often 
regarded in later times as a golden age of English commerce that it is 
worth while to consider here the frequently quoted figures for imports 
and exports in the twenty-eighth year of Edward’s reign. These trade 
statistics, although they concern the trade of aliens only incidentally, 
are taken from a year when the exportation of wool was wholly in alien 
hands.1 The figures given by Misselden in The Circle of Commerce® 
have been cited so often, and apparently never checked from the 
customs accounts, that a comparison with the enrolled customs 
accounts, and with three abstracts made from them in the sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century, is not without interest. Misselden 
cautiously describes the source of his figures as ‘‘ an ancient Ballance of 
Trade, which is said to bee found upon Record in the Exchequer in 
the eighth and twentieth yeere of Edward the third.’’* There isreason 
to question whether that source, although possibly derived from 
ancient—that is, fourteenth century—Exchequer records, was itself 
-ancient. The fourteenth century did not concern itself with questions 

of the balance of trade, or the total amounts of imports and exports, 
_and no abstracts of customs accounts made for such a purpose seem to 
-exist.4 On the other hand, it was usual in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to make such summaries for single years in different periods 
for the purpose of comparing the balance of trade, or of discovering 
what effect laws concerning aliens’ rights and disabilities had upon 
trade. For the medieval period a year during the reign of Edward III. 
was usually selected.® Three such abstracts exist for what is called in 
all of them the twenty-eighth year, but what is actually the Exchequer 
year from Michaelmas, 1354, to Michaelmas, 1355. 
: In the particulars of the customs accounts among the records of the 
| king’s remembrancer there is an abstract, said to be Elizabethan, of the 
| 
| 
| 


accounts of imports and exports for the years 28 and 40 Edward III.® 
The document is a fragment, being eight pages from a manuscript 


1 Rot. Parl., ii. 246. 2 Pp. 119, 120. 3 Op. cit., 119. 

4 Cf. Tout and Broome, National Balance Sheet, 1362-63, English Historical 
Review, 1924. 

5 E.g., State Papers Domestic, 1581-90, p. 413. 

6 Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts, 158/20. The abstracts are for the years 
Michaelmas, 1354-55, and Michaelmas, 1366-67. 
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book, which may have contained abstracts for other years. In it 
(which we may call A) the returns are given by ports, and for the: 
later year alien shipments are separated from those of English 
merchants. It contains the amounts of goods carried and the customs § 
collected, except that the customs on all but wine and general met-- 
chandise for the earlier year are lacking. That it was compiled from} 
the enrolled customs accounts seems clear, in spite of some discrep- 
ancies, since it is stated that the figures for cloth imported and ex-- 
ported through the port of London were taken from rotulo de nova 
custuma and rotulo comptorum pannorum, which are probably the: 
customs rolls now numbered g and 7. It is possible, moreover, to) 
assume from errors made in the figures for wool exported 1354-55 that, | 
of the three rolls containing returns for the wool custom, only the: 
present roll 8 was used.1 

The second document (B), also among the king’s remembrancer’s; 
records, and of about the same date,” does not give the returns by ports. . 
It contains only the annual total for each commodity imported or? 
exported, but furnishes also the totals of customs collected on each i 
and the sum total of the customs for each year. In addition to) 
the accounts for 28 and 40 Edward III., it contains summaries for’ 
36 Henry VIII., 3 Edward VI., and i Mary. It also seems to have: 
been part of a book, and is more carefully and elaborately written | 
than A. 

The third document (C), which is in the British Museum, covers: 
only one year, 28 Edward III.* It gives not only the totals of goods; 
imported and exported and the customs paid on them, but also their > 
value, according to an average price for each, derived from an un-: 
specified source. It further includes a comparison of the total value : 
of imports with that of exports, the totals being obtained by adding 
the values of the commodities to the customs. The conclusion is that: 
the exports exceed the imports, and that the balance of trade is favour- - 
able. 

In form and content Misselden’s account is like C, although there are! 
a few discrepancies, due possibly to slips made in copying. C origin- - 
ally belonged to Lord Burghley, on whose death it came into the? 
possession of his secretary, Sir William Hickes.4 It is quite possible: 
that it is the “‘ ancient balance of Trade,” which, according to a recent : 
suggestion, may have been put into Misselden’s hands by Sir Lionel! 
Cranfield, Lord High Treasurer and a member of the Merchant Adven-: 


1 Cf. p. 257 below, table of wool exported, notes 2, 3. 
* The paper on which it is written has the same watermark as the pepe: of | 
A. See Briquet, Les Filigraines, iii. 11378. 


3 Lansdowne, 110, fo. 59. 4 Catalogue of Lansdowne MSS., 
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turers.’ If there is any connection between the three manuscripts, it 
may be that A was compiled, port by port, from the enrolled customs 
accounts, on which the totals for all ports of goods imported or exported 
are not given. The totals from A may have been copied in B, which 
was drawn up simply to discover the amount of customs received in 
single years at various periods, and B may have been elaborated by 
the compiler of C, possibly for controversial purposes, by the addition 
of doubtful values for the goods carried and of an unreliable conclusion 
concerning the balance of trade. 

The errors in the three documents are not serious, except that 1,000 
or possibly 2,000 fewer woollen cloths were exported.2 In the con- 
clusion concerning the balance of trade, however, C and Misselden 
ignore several important facts. English merchants paid no customs 
on wine and imported cloth. The amount carried by them does not, 
therefore, appear on the customs rolls and they were carrying more 
than aliens at the time. Since the customs rate was the same in both 
cases, no attempt was made to separate imported from exported 
merchandise. The ‘‘ summes of outcarried and inward commodities ”’ 
are therefore incomplete and of no value, and it would have been 
impossible to discover them from the customs records, even in 1355. 


The imposition or variation of customs rates, according to the 
nationality of the merchant who carried the goods, was an established 
medieval policy, which by the fifteenth century at least was beginning 
to have a deterrent effect on alien trade. With the imposition of sub- 
sidies which tended to become permanent, and with the new custom 
on cloth in 1347, all of which were collected from both English and 
alien merchants, although often at different rates, English merchants 
ceased to be free from the payment of duties on imports and exports, 
though aliens were still paying at considerably higher rates. After 
1303, except for two short periods during Edward II.’s reign, when 
the Carta Mercatoria was suspended, there was no commodity imported 
or exported by aliens free of duty. In the latter half of Edward III.’s 
reign they paid a triple duty on wool, wool fells, and hides. In common 
with native merchants they paid the antiqua custuma of 1275: 4 mark 
or 6s. 8d. on every sack of wool and every 300 wool fells, and 1 mark 
on every last of hides.2 After 1303, according to the terms of the Carta 


1 Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade, 10, n. 2. 

2 See tables of cloth, p. 258 below, n.7, 8, 9. 

’ Exch. L.T.R. Enrolled Customs Roll, 8 passim. After 1368, 240 wool- 
fells were considered the equivalent of a sack of wool. According to the Asstsa 
de Ponderibus et Mensuris a last of hides contained 20 dickers of 10 hides each. 
Stat. of the Realm, i. 205 (Ducange, referring to the same source, gives 12 dickers). 
According to a customs document of 1323, printed by Gras in The Early English 
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Mercatoria, to which native merchants refused to subscribe, alien 
paid an additional } mark on wool and wool fells and 4 mark on hides.; 
In addition to this ros. custom on wool there was usually a subsidy 
granted by Parliament, councils or merchant assemblies. Originally 
an emergency levy, the subsidy, after 1350, was practically continuous 
Except for a few unusual months in 1350, when it was 62s., the subsidy 
varied from 20s. to 43s. 4d. per sack, making a combined customs anc 
subsidy rate of 30s. to 53s. 4d. The rate of the subsidies on wool fro 
1350 to 1377, and the total amounts which aliens paid during that 


period, were as follows: 


SUBSIDIES. 


Michaelmas, 1348, to Michaelmas, 1362: 


40S.” 
February 28 to June 28, 1350: 2s.3 
April 6 to June 28, 1350: 20s.4 


September 24, 1350 to Michaelmas, 


T3512 2S: 
January 24 to June 26, 1360: 2s.® 


Michaelmas, 1362, to January 31, 1365: 


20s.” 


February 2, 1365, to Michaelmas, 1368: 


4os.8 

Michaelmas, 1368, to Michaelmas, 1369: 
38s. 8d.° 

Michaelmas, 1369, to end of reign: 
438. 4d.1° 


Customs System, 209, the last was 200 hides at that time. 
Dictionary gives the same, also twelve dozen to the last. 
The Economic History of England, i. 522, twelve dozen to the last. 


1 Customs Roll, 9 passim. 


2 From Michaelmas, 1348, for three years, Rot. Parl., 
two years, ibid., 229; renewed for three years, ibid., 252; renewed for six years,} 


ibid., 265. 


8 Granted for one year, Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1347-56, p. 217; ceased June 28 
because of truce, Cal. of Close Rolls, 1349-54, p. 241. 

4 Granted until Michaelmas, Cal. of Fine Rolls, p. 223; ceased, ut supra, 
n. 4, Cal. of Close Rolls, 1349-54, Pp. 237. 

5 Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1347-56, pp. 252, 311. 

® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1354-60, pp. 600, 601. 


1360-64, Pp. 49. 
7 Rot. Parl., ii. 273. 
and February 2, 1365. 


® Granted for two years, but ceased with new grant in 1369. Rot. Parla, 


li. 295. 


10 Granted for three years, Rot. Parl., ii. 300; renewed for two years, ibidy 
310, 317; renewed for two years, Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1369-77, p. 260; renewed 


The subsidy on hides was double that on wool, 
except that from Michaelmas, 1368, it was £4. 


for three years, Rot. Parl., ii. 322. 


Ceased when all export ceased between January 3! 


ToTaL RATE. 


January to February 28, 1350: 50s. 

February 28 to April 6, 1350: 52s. 

April 6 to June 28, 1350: 72s. 

June 28 to September 24, 1350: 50s. 

September 24, 1350, to Michaelmas,; 
1351: 52S. 

Michaelmas, 1351, to January 24, 
1360: 50s. 

January 24 to June 26, 1360: 52s. 

June 26, 1360, to Michaelmas, 13622 


50S. 

Michaelmas, 1362, to January 31, 
1365: 30s. 

February 2, 1365, to Michaelmas,; 
1368: 50s. 

Michaelmas, 1368, to Michaelmas,; 
1369: 48s. 8d. 


Michaelmas, 1369, to end of reign: 
538. 4d. 


The New Engli 
Cf. also lips@s 


li. 201; renewed fo: 


Ceased because of truce, 7bid.,, 


§ Rot. Parl., ii. 285. 
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There were, in addition, several small charges connected with the 
shipment of wool. For affixing the cocket seal 2d. per shipment was 
paid by each merchant. There was a fee for weighing the wool, the 
tronage, which varied in different ports from }d1 to 24d.2 per sack, 
and which was frequently granted to individuals. From 1371 to 1376, 
part of the time the staple was at Calais, 19d., called Calais money, was 
collected in England for each sack of wool or its equivalent number 
of fells taken elsewhere than to the staple.t At all times when the 
Staple was on the Continent, wool could be taken elsewhere only by 
special licence, which might cost as much as IIs. per sack. As far 
as a cautious generalization is possible, when port charges varied 
and subsidies changed, it seems that aliens paid approximately from 
33% per cent., when customs and subsidy were 30s., to 50 per cent. 
per sack, when the total import duty was 53s. 4d., if we take the 
average price of a sack of wool to be between £5 and £6. If, how- 
ever, as Knighton says, wool was sold for as much as {£20 per sack 
on the continent, a large profit was still possible.” 

Woollen cloth was divided into two classes for the purpose of taxa- 
tion: cloth of foreign manufacture imported into or re-exported from 

England; and cloth and worsteds made in England and carried abroad. 
Both, when taken by aliens, had since 1303 been subject to the following 
customs :8 


Undyed cloth ac BE Ais -. Is. per cloth. 
Partly dyed cloth .. Ao eee »- | 4S. 6d. per cloth. 
Dyed cloth AG ae Me aT zs.per clon. 
Worsteds .. Sc we ae on) SgdPin'the-y~ 


In 1347 a new custom had been imposed on English woollens and 
worsteds exported by aliens, and for the first time native merchants 
were asked to pay a cloth custom, but at a lower rate than aliens. The 
rates for aliens were as follows :°® 


1 Customs Roll, 8, m. 63 (Newcastle). 

2 Customs Roll, 14, m. 27 (Lynn). 

8 In only two ports, Boston and Chichester, is it paid into the Exchequer for 
the whole period. 

4 This included 4d. for custom of entry, 1od. for custom of export, and 5d. 
for profits of seigneurage of the mint. Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1369-77, p. 145. 

5 Rot. Parl., ii. 326. 

6 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1334-38, p. 480. Cheap wool, such as three sacks seized 
at Pevensey in 1349, worth £8 in all, might be subject to almost roo per cent. 
duty. Exch. K.R. Memoranda Roll, 136. Wool bought at Lincoln in 1376 
was worth {10 per sack. Controlment Roll, 28, m. 31d. The price of Lincoln- 
shire wool had not changed much since 1337, when it was worth 10 marks. Cf. 
Cal. of Patent Rolls, ut supra. 

7 Chronicon, ii. 2. 

8 Gras, op. cit., 263, cc. 16, 17, 18, 20. 

® Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1345-48, Pp. 425; 1348-50, p. 201. 
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Undyed cloth 3 & ost .. 21d. per cloth. 
Partly dyedcloth .. = se .. 2s. 7d. per cloth. 
Dyed cloth bw ay Bic .. 38. 6d. per cloth. 
Worsteds ae Fs a .. 14d. and 3d. 

Bed cloths, single .. st ae » one a 

Bed cloths, double .. aie ae sen ee Vel: 


It was doubtless the intention of the council which put the export 
custom on English cloth that it should be for aliens an addition, not a 
alternative, to the custom of 1303.2. That it was not so regarded by; 
the Hansards is well known. An examination of the enrolled customs 
accounts, however, reveals further variations in the amounts collected 
on English cloth, not apparently according to the nationality of th 
shippers, but according to the practice in the several ports. Whether 
this be due to the incomplete enrolment of the returns, or incomplete 
returns by the collectors, or to uncorrected irregularities in the 
ports, this difference in customs on English cloth offers the sole 
example in this period of variations in customs rates from one port 
to another. 

The two cloth customs had not yet been consolidated. Both i 
the particulars of the accounts sent up from the ports and in th 
Exchequer enrolments the cloth custom of 1303 was accounted fon 
with the petty custom; while the cloth custom, properly so called, 
of 1347 was accounted for separately and usually enrolled on 
separate roll.4 If aliens had paid both customs, the amount of cloth: 
which appears on Roll 7 (the enrolment of the cloth custom) customed: 
at 21d. should also appear on Roll g (the enrolment of the petty custom) 
customed at 12d.5 In the accounts for Newcastle, Yarmouth, Sand- 
wich, Melcombe and Ipswich there is no record of the collection of 
the 12d. of 1303. Except at Yarmouth, little cloth was exported fro 
these ports, and in all of them alien shipments were small. In th 
other ports the 12d. custom seems to have been collected only in th 
following years :® 


1 This, according to the letters patent, should be 2s. 74d., since it was said) 
to be the moiety of the custom on dyed and undyed cloth, but the 4d. is dropped. . 
Hale, Concerning the Customs, 167, gives 2s. 1d. as the rate on partly dyed 
cloth. 

* Hale, op. cit., 170. Customs collectors were appointed to collect the 
new customs of 1303; the customs on wool, hides, and woolfells; the subsidy on1 
wool, hides, and woolfells; and the ‘‘customs on cloths of wool and worsted made 
in England for export.’’ Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1356-68, P3325. 

° E.g., Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts, 7/10. 

* Exch. L.T.R. Customs Acounts, Roll 7. London is, as usual, the excep-. 
tion. The two customs are united in the enrolled acounts from 1361. 

5 Undyed cloth is used as an example because it was exported in the greatest t 
quantity. The discussion is intended to apply to the other kinds as well. 

6 Cf. Customs Roll, 9 passim. 
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Hull ee 26 »+ 1352-1353, 1361-13621 

Boston 1s se .. January 29, 1354, to Michaelmas, 1354. 
Lynn as age .. 1352-1353. 

Chichester .. 8 .. 1354-1361. 

Southampton ay -. 1353-1354, 1356-1360, 1361-1362. 
Bristol sis ies ». 1352-1354. 


In several instances it is specifically stated in the account for the 
petty custom that no cloth was exported during a period for which 
there are returns for the cloth custom.2 In London both the 12d. and 
the 21d. were collected throughout the period, but only 3s. 6d. was 
collected on dyed cloth and the unusual sum of 3s. 14d. on partly 
dyed cloth. In Southampton, moreover, from 1370 to 1372 English 
merchants paid 174d. on undyed long cloth, 2s. 2}d. on partly dyed 
long cloth, and 2s. 11d. on scarlet long cloth; while aliens paid 2s. 2}d. 
on long cloth, and 3s. 6d. on scarlet.4 

It may be that the controversy between the Hansards and the 
Government over the payment of the new cloth custom, and the policy 
adopted before 1362 in some ports of allowing the Hansards to pay 
only one, and that the new and greater custom, was extended to all 
aliens. There is nothing to support this theory in the writs issued 
to customs collectors, but, on the other hand, there seems to be no 
other explanation of the apparent omission to collect the 12d. custom. 
That objections were raised to paying both customs is seen in the 
following order, which, however, shows that the considered opinion of 
the king and council was that both should be collected: 


To the collectors of the petty custom in London: notwithstanding 
a previous order to the collectors of the custom on woollen cloths made 
in England for export to stay the demand which they have made 
against . . . merchants of the Duchy of Aquitaine for the payment 
of an additional custom of 12d. for . . . cloth of assize . . . exported 
by them provided the merchants pay 21d. for each such whole cloth 
to receive the said custom of 12d. in accordance with the tenor of their 
commission as the king and council have decided that it is not just nor 
consonant with reason that payment of that custom should now cease 
by pretext of the above order, seeing that the custom was granted 
by alien merchants in the time of the king’s progenitors in return for 
certain privileges and exemptions within the realm.® 


The intention of the king and council was carried out only in London 
during this period, and it was not put into effect generally throughout 


the ports until 1381.° 
The Hansards were the only group of alien merchants who were 


1 The years run from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 

2 E.g., Customs Roll, 9, m. 22, Bristol, Michaelmas, 1359-60. 
3_Tbid., m. 35. - 4 Customs Roll, 7, m. 14. 
5 Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1356-68, p. 29. 6 Cf. Customs Roll, 14. 
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eventually exempt from the new cloth custom after a long controversy 
with the Government over the rates on three kinds of cloth: cloth of 
assize, on which aliens were supposed to pay the custom of 1303, and 
the cloth custom of 1347; narrow cloth or short lengths and pieces, 
which, after 1347, were taxed proportionately according to the rate 
for a whole cloth, in addition to the 3d. in the £ custom of 1303; and 
worsteds, which were taxed at a specific rate after 1347 in addition to 
the ad valorem rate of 1303. In 1348, shortly after the new cloth custom 
was imposed, the king issued an order to John Wesenham, his butler, 
and at the time the collector of the cloth custom, that worsteds exported 
by Hansards should be taxed at the rate of 3d. in the £ only.1. In the 
customs account for London for Michaelmas, 1358-59, it is specifically 
stated that there are no returns for worstedstaken by Hansards, because 
such customs are contrary to their privileges contained in the Carta 
Mercatoria2 In the next year, however, they are paying 1d. on 
worsteds in London along with the additional custom on narrow 
cloths. The whole matter seems to have been under discussion at 
this time. On May 16, 1358, it was stated that they should pay only 
3d. in the £ on narrow cloths‘ and on October 16 the collectors in 
Boston were ordered to take only the 21d. of 1347 on cloth of assize, 
and not the 12d. of 1303.6 That they paid only the 1347 cloth custom 
on cloth of assize, at least from then until 1361, is evident from an entry 
on the customs rolls for Hull in 1360,°and from an order to the treasurer 
and barons of the Exchequer to that effect, dated February 7, 1361.’ 
These rates received further confirmation in the decision in a case 
tried in the Exchequer in the following April. The sheriffs of London 
had sued the collectors of customs, holding them accountable on the 
pipe roll for 12d. on cloth of assize, 14d. on worsteds, and 21d. on 
narrow cloths exported by Hansards. The collectors maintained 
that, according to the orders of 1358 and 1361, Hansards should pay 
21d. on cloth of assize, 2s. on scarlet, 1s. 6d. on cloth of half-grain, and 
3d. in the £ on narrow cloths and worsteds. This they had collected, 
as their rolls showed. They were upheld in their position by the 
court.’ Before this case was heard, however, the whole question of 
the rate of customs paid by Hansards had been finally settled. An 
order of February 8, 1361, to the collectors in London states that they 


+ Brit. Mus. MS., Nero B x, fo. 372, January 20, 1348. Confirmed Feb- 
ruary 3, 1348. Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1348-50, p. 6. 

* Customs Roll, 7, m. 9. 3 Ibid., m. od. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 448. 

° Ibid., pp. 467, 518. The similar attempt of the merchants of Aquitaine 
was unsuccessful. Cf. p. 241 above. 

® Customs Rolls, 7, m. 9d; 9, m. 29. 

? Hansisches Urkundenbuch, iv. t. 8 Ib1d., iv. 4. 
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were to pay only 12d. on cloth of assize, not the additional 21d.1_ On 
February 20 the treasurer and barons of the Exchequer were informed 
that, according to a writ of May 16, 1358, Hansards were not to pay 
at the rate of 21d. on narrow cloths and pieces.2, On February 25 
they were further informed that worsteds were to be taxed at only 3d. 
in the £.° This exemption from the entire cloth custom of 1347 was 
hardly questioned for the rest of the reign.* It is interesting that after 
fourteen years of controversy the rates of the Carta Mercatoria should 
have been the ones decided upon, even when the Hansards would 
have paid the higher custom of 1347, their chief objection having been 
to paying twice on the same commodity. 

It is impossible to draw up a uniform schedule of rates paid on 
English cloth during the period. Up to 1362 there is great variation. 
After that year, until 1381, Hansards paid usually only the custom of 
1303, while other aliens seem to have paid only the cloth custom of 
1347, except in London, where the latter paid the combined custom 
of 2s.9d. Even there, however, they did not pay the custom of 1303 
on partly dyed and dyed cloth. 

On wine aliens paid 2s. per tun, a rate which represented the com- 
mutation of the ancient prise of wine which was still paid by English 
merchants.5 Occasionally during the latter half of Edward III.’s 
reign this rate was doubled by the imposition of a subsidy, which was 
the origin of the later tonnage. Collected in 1350 and 1351, and again 
for a few months in 1360, the subsidy became practically continuous 
from November, 1371. Even with a subsidy as large as the custom, 
the tax on wine was not heavy. If we take the average price of wine 
to be £7 per tun,® the custom was about 14 per cent. and the combined 
custom and subsidy 3 per cent. 

After 1347 general merchandise—which included all commodities 
except wool, wool fells, hides, wax, wine, and woollens’—was the 
only group of imports and exports on which English merchants did 


1 Customs Roll, 7, m. 9d.; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1360-64, p. 151. 

2 Exch. K.R. Mem., 137, Communia Pasch. 3 Ibid. 

4 In Hull, 1369-70, 1371-72, Hansards were said to be paying 74d. on single 
bed cloths, but this seems to be the only instance, although one cannot be sure 
whether their worsteds and bed cloths are being accounted for among those taken 
by aliens or among the accounts for the petty custom. Customs Rolls, 8, m. 57; 
9, M. 31. 

5 Gras, op. cit., 262, C. 14. 

6 Hanserecesse, iii. 307; Simon, History of the Wine Trade, i. 331 seq. 

7 In at least one case customers tried to collect 3d. in the £ on wine, but this 
was declared unlawful. Cal. of Close Rolls, 1369-74, p. 275. Personal property 
was not free from customs. A bed with curtains and points for fastening armour 
were seized because uncustomed through a misunderstanding, and were released 
on payment of customs. Cal. of Close Rolls, 1360-64, p. 497. 
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not pay customs. Aliens paid 3d. in the £ on such articles.’ The 
imposition of a subsidy, which became the later poundage, removed 
this distinction between alien and native merchants, who paid alike 
at the rate of 6d. inthe £. During this period the subsidy was always 
imposed in conjunction with the subsidy on wine. The rates of the 
subsidies and the combined rates paid on wine and general merchandise 
from 1350 to 1377 were as follows: 


SUBSIDIES. : General 
Wine Merchandise. 
February 28 to June 28, 1350 me aif 12d. 6d. in 4. 
September 24, 1350, to Michaelmas, 1351 Sic 40d. 6d. in f. 
January 24 to June 26, 1360 a 5S 2s. 6d. in £.4 
All Saints, 1371, to Christmas, 1376 .. ne 2s. 6d. in £.5 


RATES PAID ON WINE AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE, 1350—-1377- 


Wine General 

° Merchandise. 

January to February 28, 1350 me ee ese Os 3d. in £. 
February 28 to June 28, 1350 xe 2x0 B3sred; odiiays 
June 28 to September 24, 1350 at eth 2s. 0d. 2058 ss 
September 24, 1350, to Michaelmas, 1351 s. 5s. 6d. GG tears 
Michaelmas, 1351, to January 24, 1360 - 2s. od. gdie mss 
January 24 to June 26, 1360 a : eras S Od: 9G. ane 
June 26, 1360, to November I, 1371 .. eS OCs 30.0 on 
November 1, 1371, to Christmas, 1376 <6 4s. od. oda} 
Christmas, 1376, to end of reign He -hnies.40d: sds 


According to a strict interpretation of the final clause of the Carta 
Mercatoria, aliens should not have been subject to any later 
impositions: the wool subsidy, the cloth custom of 1347, tonnage 
and poundage. The Hansards, however, seem to have been the only 
ones to protest with any success against these infringements of their 
rights, but only in respect to the cloth custom. There is no evidence 
that they or any other foreign merchants objected to the wool subsidies, 
although in 1375 they protested against certain incidental charges, 
including the 19d. collected at the Calais staple. At that time the 
king replied that their privileges ante-dated the staple, and since the 
latter had been established at the request of merchants, both alien 
and native, and since they were at liberty to take goods elsewhere, the 
charges in connection with the staple were not customs but acts of special 


a Gras, op. cit., 263, c. 20. The value was to be determined from letters 
carried by the merchants, or was to be declared by the merchant on oath. Jbid., 
c. 21; Rot. Parl., ii. 262. 


2 P. 238, n. 3 above. 3 P, 238, n. 5 above. 
4 P. 238, n. 6 above. 


red Granted for one year, Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1369-77, p. 210; regranted annually, 
Rot, Parl., ii. 310, 317; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1374-77, p. 48. 
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grace.! The Hansards seem to have had little more success in their 
protests against the subsidies on general merchandise. There was 
apparently no general objection raised by them until 1373, when the 
subsidy of the preceding year was renewed. The protest failed, and in 
the next year they were compelled to appeal, for the first time in their 
dealings with England, to the Hansetag for aid. Correspondence 
between Edward III. and the Hansetag accomplished nothing, and in 
1375 it was necessary to send envoys to England to present a protest 
of fifteen points, of which those dealing with customs were based on the 
Caria Mercatoria? They objected to being held liable for poundage, 
but it is unlikely that they secured more satisfaction than was contained 
in the reply: that it was a war measure for the protection of commerce, 
and must be borne by aliens and English alike. There is no evidence 
in the customs rolls of their exemption, and the reply in the case of a 
specific instance of an attempt on the part of the customers of Boston 
to collect the subsidy of 1371-72 indicates that none was allowed. 
The usual customs had been paid on goods exported in a ship which 
subsequently returned to Boston with herrings from Norway. It 
was then arrested for the arrears of the subsidy, and the merchants 
protested. The reply was that the subsidy had been granted before 
the ship sailed, and that it was therefore due on the goods in the ship.® 
Except in two instances, one of which was doubtless unintentional, 
aliens paid at a higher rate than English merchants on imports and 
exports. The difference lay in the customs rather than in the subsidies. 
During this period the latter fell equally upon all merchants, The 
wo instances in which aliens paid at a lower rate were the result of 
he exemption of the Hansards from the cloth custom of 1347, and of 
the rise in the price of wine, while the amount paid per tun for the king’s 
prise remained fixed at 20s. On cloth of assize, on which natives paid 
14d., or 7d. less than aliens, Hansards paid 12d., or 2d. less than natives 
and gd. less than other aliens. When the latter were paying the com- 
bined custom of 2s. gd. Hansards paid 1s. gd. less. 

| Although the 2os. per tun paid by the king for his prise of wine 
probably originally represented fairly the actual price of the wine, by 
303 it was considerably less than that price, so that it constituted 
la tax, and one which, in the case of shipments up to 20 tuns, fell more 
heavily upon natives than the 2s. per tun customs paid by aliens.* 
The price of wine increased during the fourteenth century. If we 
take £7 as the average price of a tun, it is evident that aliens had a 
tonsiderable advantage over natives. If we take the difference 
‘p etween the actual price of the wine and the {1 or £2 paid to the 

1 Hanserecesse, iii. 301. 2 Ibid., 299 seq. 
3 T[bid., 305. 4 Gras, op. cit., 42. 
VOL. II. 17 
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merchant for the king’s prise! and compare it with the custom of 2s. 
per tun paid by aliens, it is evident that the loss to the English merchant 
was greater than the alien’s customs: 


Shipment of : 10 Tuns. 20 Tuns. 40 Tuns. 
Aliens te oie 20S. 40S. 80s. 
Natives ae S35 120s. 240S. 2408. 


As far as the imposition of new customs or subsidies was con- 
cerned, aliens were in much the same position as natives. The royal 
power to levy increased taxes was theoretically bound, in one case by 
the Carta Mercatoria and in the other by the growth of the taxing 
power of Parliament. In neither case was the restriction wholl 
effective, although in Parliament natives possessed more effective means 
of defending their rights than aliens, because the question of subsidies 
was bound up with the general question of taxation. Alien merchants 
lacked any permanent general organization or representative, and th 
Hansards alone were able to make a successful protest against ne 
impositions, and even they were successful only against those which: 
could scarcely be called war measures or taxes intended to raise mone 
for the protection of shipping. Other aliens, while doubtless relyin 
on the Carta Mercatoria for protection against royal exactions, tacitl 
fell in with the policy of native merchants, who had ceased to mak 
grants in their own assemblies and accepted those subsidies whic. 
Parliament voted. Thus that body, which had taken little share i 
the imposition of early customs on aliens, became the arbiter of com- 
mercial taxation for them as well as for English merchants. 


APPENDIX I. 
THE SETTLEMENT BETWEEN RICHARD II. AND THE BARDI. 
Angl. De relaxa- Dominus Rex? mandavit hic breve suum d 


cione et remissione . +s : . 
Regi et aliis factis privato sigillo suo quod est inter communia dé 


per Gautronumde hoc termino in hec verba Richard par la grace 
Bardes mercato- de dieu Roy dengleterre et de France et Seignur 
rem societatis de qirlande as Tresorer Barons et Chamberleins d 
Bardes et attorna- _ ' 
tum mercatorum Notre Escheqer saluz. Come notre bien am 
eiusdem societatis Gautron de Bardes marchant de la compaignie dé 
de Florencia, Bardes et attorne des marchantz de la dite com+ 
paignie de Florence eit par ses lettres remys relesse quit clamee et 
pardonee pur et en noun de lui et de touz les marchantz de le 

1 The prise was 1 tun from vessels carrying 10 to 19 tuns, and 2 tuns fro 
vessels carrying 20 tuns or more, 

* This transcript has been made from the record of the settlement enrolle 


on the memoranda roll of the King’s remembrancer for 1 391-92. Exchequer, 
K.R. Memoranda Roll, 168, Communia Hil. 
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dite compaignie et de chescun persone dycelle compaignie a 
notre aiel le Roy qe dieux assoill et a nous et a noz heirs et 
executours et a certeins seignurs especifiez en les dites lettres du dit 
Gautron et a leur heirs et executours toutes accions quereles et de- 
mandes et qeconges sommes de deniers as ditz marchantz ou a aucun 
de eux ou a leur heirs ou executours duz par notre dit aiel ou par nous 
ou par aucun des seignurs avantditz et ad le dit Gautron par celle 
cause nous baillez diverses lettres patentes seallees des sealx de notre 
dit aiel et des ditz seignurs fesantes mencion de pluseurs grandes 
sommes de deniers par eux duz as marchantz susditz pur estre cancellees 
en la Receite de notre Escheqer et a y demorer entre autres noz remem- 
braces en descharge de nous et de lalme de notre dit ayel et des ditz 
Seignurs et de noz heirs et executours par consideracion de queles 
choses nous avons grantez au dit Gautron trois mille marcs a avoir de 
notre tresor a qui nous volons ge vous avantditz Tresorer et Chamber- 
leins facez avoir de mesmes les trois mille marcs prest paiment ou 
suffissant assignement selonc leffect de-notre grant susdit. Et avons 
outre par mesme le cause pardonez au dit Gautron sept centz vynt 
et cynk livres quatre soldz et oyt deniers queles il receust nadgairs 
de nous dapprest pur sustenir leschange deinz notre cite de Londres 
dont il est Gardein et aussi cent et trente et cynk marcs de lor a nous 
appartenant par encheson de notre sennrage en loffice de mesme 
notre eschange par lui receues puis le dys et noefisme iour de Januer 
lan de notre regne unzisme les queles sept centz vynt et cynk livres 
quatre soldz et oyt deniers coergent sur lui en demande en notre Es- 
cheqer par noun de Walter Barde meistre de notre monoie deins notre 
Tour de Londres et Gardein de notre Eschange deinz notre citee de 
Londres et par les susdites causes avons aussi pardonez sibien au dit 
Gautron come a les susditz marchantz de la dite compaignie et a chescun 
de eux et a leur heirs executours et attornez toutes les sommes de 
deniers et autres choses de nous receues en value de deniers en qecunque 
ieu qil soit par eux ou aucun de eux ou currantz sur eux ou aucun 
e eux en demande par qeconque cause a notre Escheger susdit. Par 
uoi selonc leffect de notre dit pardon nous volons que vous avantdites 
resorer et Barons deschargez et facez estre quites envers nous a mesme 
otre Escheger sibien le dit Gautron de les sept centz vynt et cynk 
ivres quatre soldz et oyt deniers et cent et trent et cynk marcs avant- 
ites come mesme celui Gautron et les dites marchantz de mesme la 
ompaignie et chescun de eux et lour heirs executours et attornez de 
outes les dites sommes de deniers et autres choses de nous receues en 
alue de deniers par eux ou aucun de eux ou par lour attornez ou 
urrentz sur eux ou aucun de eux en demande a notre dit Escheqer 
ar qeconque cause ou encheson ge ce soit. Donne souz notre 
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prive seal a Westmester le viii iour de Novembre lan de notre 
quinzisme. 

Et super hoc venit hic modo in crastino sancti Hillarii predictus 
Galterus in propria persona sua. Et exhibuit curie quoddam in- 
strumentum puplicum cuius tenor sequitur in hec verba: In? dei nomin 
amen per presens publicum instrumentum cunctis appareat evidenter 
quod anno domini millesimo CCC™° nonogesimo primo secundu 
cursum et computacionem ecclesie Anglicane Indiccione xv™ pontificati 
sanctissimi in Christo patris et domini nostri domini Bonefacii divina 
providencia pape noni anno secundo mense Novembris die xiii in magna 
aula palacii Regii apud Westmonasterium in Cancellaria domini nostr 
Regis presentibus tunc ibidem Reverendis in Christo patribus et 
dominis dominis Thoma dei gratia Eboracense Archiepiscipo Anglié 
Primato et apostolice sedis legato Cancellario Anglie et Johanne eaderr 
gratia Episcipo Sarisberiense Thesaurario Anglie necnon venerabilis 
viris magistro Edmundo Stafford custode privati sigilli et dominc 
Johanne Burton custode Rotulorum et aliis pluribus tam magistris 
dicte Cancellarie quam aliis in multitudine copiosa. In mei eciam 
notarii publici et testium subscriptorum presencia personaliter con 
stitutus Galterus de Bardes mercator et socius societatis de Bardes aa 
attornatus seu procurator mercatorum dicte societatis de Florencié 
ut asseruit duas litteras patentes unam videlicet sigillo Petri de Bardes 
de Florencia cum cera rubea pendenti alteram vero sigillo suo propric 
cum cera rubea pendenti munitas® exhibuit, quas quidem litteras vid: 
palpavi et diligenter inspexi ac eas ad rogatum speciale dicti Galteri dd 
verbo ad verbum in hoc presenti instrumento inserui et transcripsi, 
Quarum quidem litterarum tenores secuntur et sunt tales: 

Sachent* touz gentz par ycestes moy Piers de Bardes de Florenc 
compaignon et attorne de la compaignie de Bardes de Florence sibier 
en noun de moy mesmes come de la dite compaignie avoir assigne e: 
establie Gautron de Bardes Angel de Bardes Thomas et Barthelmeu d 
Bardes de Florence mes attornez generales iointement et severalmen 
a demander recouverir et receivre touz maneres dettes et deniers ov 
a la dite compaignie de Bardes en aucun manere duez soit il de notr 
seignur le Roy Richard qore est ou des executours de noble Roy Edware 


1 Regne is omitted in the enrolment. 

* The original document is Exchequer K.R. Accounts, Various, Foreigt 
Merchants, 127/38 (7). 

8 The seals are no longer on the documents. 

* The original document is Exch. K.R. Accounts, ut supra, 127/38 (2). 
is endorsed as follows: Irrotulatur in quodam instrumento in memorandis scac 
carii videlicet inter recorda de termino sancti Hillarii anno quintodecimo Re 
Ricardi secundi ex parte Rememoratoris Regis in quodam videlicet process 
tangente Galterum Bardes attornatum de societate Bardorum. 
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son ayel qi dieu assoill ou de qeconque autre persone deinez la Roiaume 
dengleterre donant et grauntant as ditz attornez et a chescun de eux 
par soy plein poair de faire les chose susditez et de les resceites acquit- 
ances faire et generalment toutes autres choses en ycestes compouir et 
parfaire siavant come iestei illoeqes present en ma propre persone a 
avoir pur ferme et estable quange les avantditz attornez feront iointe- 
ment et severalment as choses susditz. En tesmoignance de quele 
chose a yceste mon present escrit iay mys mon seal. Donne a Londres 
le viii iour de Septembre lan du grace M! CCC oeptave quart et lan du 
regne le Roy Richard susdit puis le conquest oeptisme. 

A touz? ceux ge cestes lettres verront ou oiront Gautron de Bardes 
marchant de la compaignie de Bardes et attorne des marchantz de la 
dite compaignie de Florence saluz en dieu Savoir vous face qe par 
certeins causes parlees et accordees parentre le grand conseil de notre 
souverain tresexcellent et tresredoute seignur le Roy Richard le second 
puis le conquest de son comandement dune part et moy avant (dit).2 
Gautron dautre part touchantz les salute et descharge de lalme du 
tresnoble et tresgracious Roy Edward le tierz qe dieux pardonit aiel a 
notre souverain seignur le Roy Richard susdit et de ses heirs et exe- 
cutours et des almes de Johan iadys Ercevesque de Cantirbirs Primat 
de toute Engleterre Henry iadys Evesque de Nicole et Richard iadys 
Evesque de Duresme Henry iadys conte de Derby William conte de 
Norhampton William ore conte de Salresbirs et Robert iadys conte de 
Souffolk et de leur heirs et executours et pur le bien profit et quite de 
touz les marchantz gestient et sont de la dite compaignie et de leur heirs 
et executours ay remys quiteclame et relesse et par ycestes mes lettres 
remitte quitclame et relesse pur et en noun de moy et de touz les mar- 
chantz de la dite compaignie a notre dit seignur le Roy Richard et au 
dit tresnoble Roy Edward et a leur heirs et executours et as ditz Johan 
Henry Richard Henry William William et Robert et a leur heirs et 
executours et a chescun de eux toutes maneres dactions quereles et 
demandes et ay aussi pardonez pur et en noun come dessus toutes som- 
mes de deniers a moy ou as ditz marchantz de la dite compaignie ou a 
acun de nous en quelconque manere ou par quelconge cause ou encheson 
duez par le dit tresnoble Roy Edward ses heirs et executours et les ditz 
Johan Henry Richard Henry William William et Robert et leur heirs 
et executours ou par aucun de eux issint qe les ditz marchantz et moy 
et noz heirs executours et attornez soiens par ycestes forsbarrez et 


1 The original document is Exch. K.R. Accounts, ut supra, 127/38 (1). Itis 
endorsed like the preceding document (see above, note 1), and also as follows: 
Trrotulatur in dorso clausi cancellarii Regis infrascripti mense Novembris anno 
infrascripto. : 

2 Dit is omitted in the enrolment. 
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excluses a touz iours de touz maneres accions quereles et demandes 
avoir poursuir ou user envers le dit Roy Edward notre dit seignur le 
Roy Richard qorest les ditz seignurs ou aucun de eux ou envers leur 
heirs et executours par quelconque cause ou encheson ge soit du 
comencement du monde tanque au iour present. En tesmoignance de 
quele chose a ycestes iay mysmon seal. Escrit a Londres le xxilii iour 
doctobre lan du regne de notre dit seignur le Roy Richard quinzisme. 
Post quarum quidem litterarum exhibicionem prefatus Galterus 
publice fatebatur se alias pure libere sponte et absolute relaxasse et 
quietumclamasse omnes omnimodas acciones prout in predictis litteris 
eiusdem Galteri sigillo sigillatis plenius continetur. Et iterum et 
exhabundanti ex certa sua scientia ut dixit easdem acciones quascum- 
que quietumclamavit et relaxavit ac remisit quietumclamat relaxat 
et remittit nomine suo proprio et nomine omnium mercatorum dicte 
societatis prefato domino nostro Ricardo Regi moderno et prefato 
recolende memorie Edwardo quondam Regi Anglie et ipsorum et 
utriusque eorum heredibus et executoribus Johanni quondam archie- 
piscipo Cantuariensi Henrico quondam Lincolnensi et Ricardo quondam 
Dunolnensi Episcipis Henrico quondam comiti de Derby Willelmo 
quondam comiti Norhamptonie Willelmo quondam Comiti Saresbi- 
riensi moderno et Roberto quondam comiti de Souffolcia et eorum 
heredibus et executoribus et cuilibet ipsorum omni modo et forma 
quibus melius potuit et potest remisit eciam et remittit specialiter et 
expresse nominibus quibus supra quascumque pecuniarum summas 
sibi aut mercatoribus dicte societatis aut eorum alicui per dominos 
predictos aut eorum aliquem heredes et executores ipsorum aut eorum 
aliquem qualitercumque seu ex quacumque causa debitas et solempni 
stipulatione interposita pactum fecit de ulterius non petendo exha- 
bundantique omnibus et singulis accionibus querelis et demandis que 
sibi vel dictis mercatoribus prefate societatis contra prefatos dominos 
Edwardum quondam Regem et dominum Ricardum nunc Regem et 
alios dominos quoscumque supradictos ac quemlibet eorum illorumque 
heredes et executores competebunt vel competere poterunt in futurum ' 
ratione aliquorum contractuum convencionum seu obligacionum cuius- 
cumque fuerint nature seu condicionis inter dictas partes initorum seu 
factorum ab inicio mundi usque in diem confectionis presencium ac 
omni comodo et effectu earundem palam et expresse ac per pactum 
solempne interveniens renunciavit. Ita quod prefati mercatores et 
predictus Galterus et ipsorum et cuiuslibet eorum heredes executores _ 
et attornati sint exnunc ab omnibus accionibus querelis et demandis et _ 
prosecutione earundem decetero ex quacumque causa seu ratione versus _ 
prefatos Edwardum quondam Regem et dominum Ricardum nunc 
Regem predictos et alios dominos quoscumque predictos et quemlibet 
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eorum illorumque heredes et executores movendo seu faciendo exnunc 
imperpetuum totaliter exclusi. Insuperque ad maiorem firmitatem 
et robur dictarum remissionis relaxacionis et renunciationis accionum 
predictarum ac in signum finalis quitacionis et plene liberacionis idem 
Galterus quatuor litteras obligatorias magno sigillo bone memorie 
domini Edwardi quondam Regis Anglie communiter per eundem 
dominum Regem tam sibi quam prefatis mercatoribus societatis 
antedicte factas quas tunc ad manus habebat in cancellaria restituit 
liberavit ac custodi rotulorum realiter tradidit cancellandas et petiit 
cancellari Super quibus omnibus et singulis perfatus Galterus nomine 
suo proprio et nomine procurationis dicte societatis requisivit me 
notarium publicum quod conficerem publicum instrumentum sive 
instrumenta. Acta sunt hec omnia et singula prout suprascribuntur 
et recitantur sub anno indictione pontificato mense die et loco predictis 
presentibus discretis viris dominis Thoma Middleton precentore ecclesie 
cathedralis Cicestrensis Johanne Ravensere canonico Lincolnense et 
aliis multis testibus ad premissa vocatis specialiter et rogatis. Et ego 
Johannes Russel clericus Lincolnensis diocese publicus auctoritate 
apostolica et Imperiali notarius premissis omnibus et singulis dum sic 
ut premittitur sub anno indictione pontificato mense die et loco in 
principio presentis publici instrumenti insertis per prefatum Galterum 
agerentur et fierent personaliter interfui una cum testibus antedictis 
eaque sic fieri vidi et audivi scripsi puplicavi et in hanc publicum 
formam redegi manu propria me hic subscribendo et signum meum 
consuetum apponendo in testimonio premissorum specialiter rogatus.? 

Et exhibuit eciam dictus Galterus quatuor litteras patentes sub 
sigillo domini Edwardi nuper Regis Anglie avi Regis huius quarum 
tenores sequuntur unius videlicet in hec verba: 

There follow (1) the letter obligatory, dated at Westminster, April 20, 
1345, which is printed in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1343-45, 
pp. 467-469, with the following endorsement:? Memorandum quod 

1 The enrolment does not contain the final sentence of the original document, 
which is as follows: Constat michi de rasura superius per me facta in sexta et 
septima lineis computando a pede instrumenti quam feci proprium corrigendo 
errorem et illam volo omni suspicione carere ego notarius antedictus. The 
erasures come after obligatorias, Regis, and Anglie (lines 5 and 6 above). The 
original is endorsed as n. 2 below, with the omission of the words in italics and 
the addition of infrascriptum before Galterum. 

2 The original document is Exch. K.R. Accounts, ut supra, 127/38 (6). It 
has the additional endorsement: Irrotulatur in memorandis scaccari videlicet 
inter Recorda de termino sancti Hillarii anno quintodecimo Regis Ricardi 
secundi in quodam videlicet processu tangente Galterum Bardes attornatum de 
societate de Bardovum ex parte Rememoratoris Regis. Through aslit in the upper 
left corner of the letter is run a narrow strip of parchment, with the directions: 


A Tresorer et Chamberlains de notre Eschequier. Inthe endorsement given above 
the Roman numerals have been changed to Arabic numerals. 
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mercatores de societate Bardorum onerantur ad scaccarium compo- 
torum in Rotulo 19 in Item London de 2595li. 18s. 2d. de prestito eis 
facto ad Receptam scaccarii diversis annis et eciam de 139li. 16s. 63d. 
de precio 23 saccorum 7 petrarum 12$ librarum lane recepte de asses- 
soribus lanarum in comitatu Kancie necnon de 117li. 19s. 4d. de precio 
IO saccorum 12 petrarum 13% librarum lane recepte de collectoribus 
lanarum in comitatu Herefordie et de 1 sacco g petris 3} libris lane de 
incremento proveniente de 70 saccis 12 petris 13 libris lane per ipsos 
recepte de collectoribus predictis. De quibus quidem 2595li. 18s. 2d. 
et de lanis predictis fit mencio in hiis litteris patentibus et allocantur 
per superplusagium eisdem mercatoribus debitum in Rotulo 17 in 
Item. Res. London. Item receperunt inde 15o0li. ad Receptam 
scaccarii ut patet in pelle 16 die Octobris anno 22 virtute cuiusdam 
brevis de magno sigillo inter mandato de eodem termino. Item re- 
ceperunt inde ad dictam Receptam per diversas vices et in diversis 
prestitis super debito infrascripto in subsidio expensarum suarum 
morandi London videlicet inter 10 diem Aprilis anno 20 et 15 diem 
Julii anno 29 utroque die computato in 51 particulis 3177li. 8s. 5d. 
Item receperunt inde ad Receptam scaccarii inter quintum diem Julii 
anno 31 et 16 diem marcii anno 33 per diversas vices in 21 particulis 
I155li. 18s. Item receperunt inde ad Receptam scaccarii inter 9 diem 
julii anno 33 et quintum diem Decembris anno 38 per diversas vices 
in 18 particulis 1738li. 3d. Item receperunt tertio Julii anno 39 
462li. Item Petrus de Bardi et Walterus de Bardi mercatores de 
societate infrascripta receperunt 16 die Augusti anno 46 de exitibus 
custumarum et subsidii Regis in portu London quinque milia marcarum 
in partem solucionis debiti infrascripti ut patet per litteras suas ac- 
quietancie datas London 16 die mensis Augusti anno 46 que quidem 
littera remanet penes Thesaurarium et camerarios in Recepta scaccarii 
dicto anno 46 ut patet in Rotulis Recepte eodem die London irrotulata 
in memorandis de anno 39 Regis Edwardi tertii inter Recorda de ter- 
mino sancti Michaelis ex parte Rememoratoris Thesaurarii Rotulo 34. 
Item iidem Petrus et Walterus receperunt 13 Julii anno 47 dicti_ 
Regis Edwardi tertii de exitibus custumarum et subsidii Regis in portu ‘ 
London tria milia li. in partem solucionis debitorum suorum ut patet 
per litteras suas acquietancie remanentes in hanaperio de hoc termino 
Pasche dicto anno 47 et in Rotulis Recepte die et anno supradicitis. 
Item iidem Petrus et Walterus receperunt 23 die Augusti anno 48 dicti _ 
Regis Edwardii tertii de exitibus custumarum et subsidii Regis in _ 
diversis portubus Anglie 5853li. 15s. 8d. ut patet in Rotulis de Recepta 
eisdem die et anno et ut patet per litteras suas acquietancie rema- 
nentes in hanaperio de termino Pasche anno 48. Item iidem Petrus 
et Walterus receperunt 31 (sic) die Februarii anno 49 dicti Regis 
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Edwardi tertii per manus Ricardi comitis Arundell roooli. ut patet 
per litteras acquietancie remanentes in hanaperio de termino sancti 
Michaelis anno 49 et ut patet in Rotulo de termino sancti Michaelis 
supradicto. Item iidem Petrus et Walterus receperunt 27 die Junii 
anno septimo Regis Ricardi secundi per manus proprias 800 marcas 
ut patet per litteras suas acquietancie remanentes in hanaperio de 
termino Pasche dicto anno 7. Item idem Walterus recepit quarto die 
Marcii anno 8 Regis Ricardi secundi 777li. 15s. 5d. Item iidem Petrus 
et Walterus receperunt 13 die Decembris anno nono predicti Regis 
Ricardi secundi per manus predicti Walteri 800li. Item primo die 
Maii anno g Regis Ricardi predicti iidem Walterus et Petrus recepe- 
tunt g11li. in partem solucionis summe infrascripte. Item 8 die Junii 
eodem anno nono 500 marcas. Vacate quia restitute fuerunt eo quod 
Galterus de Bardes mercator de societate Bardorum et attornatus 
mercatorum eiusdem societatis in Florencia 24 Octobris anno regni 
Ricardi secundi quintodecimo per scriptum suum in Rotulis cancellarie 
eiusdem domini Regis de anno predicto irrotulatum remisit relaxavit 
et quietum clamavit pro se et in nomine mercatorum predictorum 
prefato domino Rege et Willelmo comiti Sarisberiensi heredibus et 
executoribus suis ac heredibus et executoribus domini Edwardi nuper 
Regis Anglie avi dicti domini Regis, Johannis quondam archiepiscopi 
Cantuariensis, Henrici quondam Episcopi Lincolnensis et Ricardi quon- 
dam episcopi Dunolnensis, Henrici quondam comitis Derbie Willelmi 
quondam comitis Norhamptonie et Roberti quondam comitis Suffolcie 
et cuiuslibet eorum omnimodas acciones querelas et demandas quas 
ipsi vel mercatores predicti versus eundem dominum Regem et alios 
predictos ratione quarumcumque summarum denariorum per ipsos 
prefato Galtero et aliis de societate predicta debitarum. Et ideo iste 
littere cancellantur et dampnantur. 


(2) The letter patent dated at Vilvorde, June 28, 1339, which is 
printed in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1338-40, p. 388. 

(3) The letter patent of protection dated at Brussels August 4, 1339, 
which is printed in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1338-40, p. 391." 

(4) The letter patent dated at Westminster, November 7, 1348, 
which is printed in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1348-50, p. 11.” 

1 Four seals in red wax remain attached to the document: the seals of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of Durham, the Earl of Derby, and the Earl of 
Northampton. 

2 A fragment of a seal in brown wax, with a figure of the King remains. 
On the tags for the seals on the originals of letters 1, 2, and 4, is written in 
contemporary Arabic numerals the amount of the debt acknowledged in the 
letter. For the early use of Arabic numerals see Johnson and Jenkinson, 
English Court Hand, i. 73 seq.; G. F. Hill, Early Use of Arabic Numerals in Europe, 
Archeologia, 1xii., pt. i., 137 seg. All the letters have the same endorsement as 
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Exhibuit eciam curie predictus Galterus duas litteras patentes quarum | 
una sigillatur sigillo Petri de Bardes et altera sigillo predicti Galteri| 
que quidem littere superius irrotulantur in instrumento predicto. 
Et scrutatis rotulis quo ad debita de quibus fit mencio superius in | 
brevi compertum est in rotulo exannuali in London inter debita ex-: 
tracta de Rotulo quinquagesimo primo Regis Edwardi tertii quod | 
tog2li. 19. 5d. exiguntur ad opus Regis de mercatoribus de societate : 
Bardorum videlicet 166li. 13s. 4d. de prestito ad Receptam scaccaril | 
17 die Julii anno 37 per manus Petri de Barde et Nicholi Marini in per- - 
solucionem 250 marcarum sibi liberatarum de termino Pasche proximo | 
futuro de illis 500 marcis annuatim quas Rex eisdem mercatoribus nuper ' 
concessit in auxilium sustentacionis sue in partem! debitorum suorum | 
ad scaccarium percipiendas, 4oli. de prestito ad dictam Receptam) 
g die Septembris eodem anno per manus Nicholi Marini super eo quod | 
eis aretro est de dictis 500 marcis per annum, I66li. 13s. 4d. de consimili | 
prestito ad dictam Receptam quinto die Decembris anno 38 per manum | 
Philippi de Barde super eo quod eis aretro est de dictis 500 marcis; 
annuatim; Iooli. de prestito ad dictam Receptam nono die Decembris } 
anno 35 per manus Philippi de Bardi super annuo certo predicto;; 
86li. 6s. 1d. de prestito ad dictam Receptam sexto die Marcii eodem | 
anno per manus Philippi Barde super eo quod eis aretro est de annuo) 
certo predicto; 166li. 13s. 4d. 10 die Julii eodem anno per manus dicti| 
Philippi super eo quod eis aretro est de annuo certo predicto;; 
166li. 13s. 4d. de prestito 20 die Junii anno 36 super eodem certo et: 
2ooli. de prestito 8 die Augusti eodem anno super eodem certo suo. Et: 
quod 6853li. 15s. 8d. exiguntur ad opus dicti Regis de predictis Petro) 
de Barde et Waltero de Barde mercatoribus de societate predicta vide- - 
licet 5853li. 15s. 8d. de prestito ad Receptam scaccarii 23 die Augustii 
anno 48 per manus Ricardi Lyons et Johannis Pyel in allocacione eis 
facta infra summam 20,000li. super debitis in quibus Rex eisdem: 
mercatoribus tenetur et roooli. de prestito ad dictam Receptam 31 die: 
Januarii anno 49 in denariis eis liberatis per manus Ricardi comitis} 
Arundell super debitis in quibus Rex eis tenetur. Et quod 18,000li, , 
exiguntur ad opus Regis de Radulpho de Barde chevaler Gerardo} 
Bonenseignie et Dynno Forset mercatoribus de societate predicta et: 
sociis suis in quibus obligarunt se teneri Regi solvendis in festo sanctii 
Martini anno vicesimo. Et quod gg4oli. exiguntur ad opus Regis de: 
predictis mercatoribus de predicta societate Bardorum videlicet 7003li. . 
tg etre le 
1, from Vacate quia to the end, and Pp. 251, n.2. Letter 4 has in addition the: 
following endorsement: Irrotulatur in memorandis de anno xxxix Regis Edwardi i 


tertii inter Recorda de termino sancti Michaelis ex parte Rememoratis Thesaura- - 


tii. The originals of letters 2, 3, 4, are Exch. K.R. Accounts, 127/38 (3, 5, and 4).. 
1 Solucionis is omitted. ; 
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de prestito sibi facto 19 die Januarii anno 19 incipiente resolvendo ad 
festum Pasche proximum sequentem et 293o0li. de consimili prestito 
20 die Januarii eodem anno. Et quod 56li. 13s 4d. exiguntur similiter 
ad opus Regis de predictis mercatoribus de societate Bardorum vide- 
licet roli. de prestito super roooli. quas nuper assumpserunt Regi mu- 
tuare 26li. 13s. 4d. de prestito super diversis pecuniarum summis in 
quibus Rex eis tenetur et 2oli. de consimili prestito super eisdem 
summis. Compertum est eciam in magno Rotulo de anno 13 Regis 
huius in Res. London. quod 1333li. 6s. 8d. sunt exiguntur ad opus Regis 
de Petro de Barde et Waltero de Barde mercatoribus de societate Bar- 
dorum et attornatis eiusdem societatis videlicet 533li. 6s. 8d. de prestito 
eis facto ad Receptam scaccarii 27 die Junii anno 7 in denariis eis 
liberatis per manus eorundem super debitis in quibus dominus Rex 
Edwardus avus Regis huius eisdem mercatoribus tenebatur ut patet per 
litteras acquietancie ipsorum Petri et Walteri nomine predicte socie- 
tatis factas remanentes in hanaperio de termino Pasche anno 7 ut patet 
per litteras Regis predictas patentes predicti avi quas dicti Petrus 
et Walterus inde penes se habent indorsatas de summa predicta que 
quidem allocatio facta est eisdem pro eo quod ipsi mutuarunt ad opus 
domini Regis nunc 1200 marcas pro guerris suis sustentandis 8ooli. 
de prestito eis facto ibidem 13 die Decembris anno g in denariis eis 
liberatis per manus eiusdem Walteri per assignationem eis super quin- 
tadecima factam super debitis in quibus dominus Edwardus Rex avus 
Regis huius eisdem mercatoribus certis de causis tenebatur ut patet 
per litteras patentes predicti avi quas dicti Petrus et Walterus penes 
se habent indorsatas de summa predicta que quidem allocatio facta est 
eisdem pro eo quod ipsi pro rescussu ville de Gaunt duo milia librarum 
ad instanciam et supplicationem domini Regis et consilii sui mutuarunt. 
Et quod 2o02z2li. 4s. 5d. exiguntur similiter ad opus Regis de predicto 
Waltero Barde Lumbardo attornato mercatorum de predicta societate 
Bardorum videlicet 777li. 5s. 7d. de prestito sibi facto ad Receptam 
scaccarii 4 die Marcii anno 8 in denariis eidem societati liberatis per 
manus eiusdem Walteri super debitis in quibus dominus Edwardus 
avus Regis huius dictis mercatoribus tenebatur ut patet per litteras 
acquietancie Petri de Barde et dicti Walteri nomine dicte societatis 
factas remanentes in hanaperio et per litteras patentes predicti Regis 
avi quas dictus Walterus indes penes se habet indorsatas de summa 
predicta. gr11li. 2s. 2d. de prestito sibi facto ibidem primo die Maii 
anno nono in denariis eidem societati liberatis per manus eiusdem 
Walteri super debitis in quibus idem Rex Edwardus certis de causis 
tenebatur et 333li. 6s. 8d. de prestito sibi facto ibidem 8 die Junii anno 9 
in denariis eidem societati liberatis per manus eiusdem Walteri super 
debitis in quibus Rex Edwardus avus Regis huius tenebatur ut patet per 
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litteras acquietancie ipsius Walteri nomine dicte societatis factas: 
remanentes in hanaperio termino Pasche anno nono ut patet per litteras 
patentes predicti Regis Edwardi avi quas dictus Walterus inde penes se 
habet indorsatas de summa predicta. 


There follows then some accounting with Walter de Bardi as master’ 
of the mint: for 723li. 4s. 8d. received for expenses, and 135 marks the: 
seigneurage of the mint. The enrolment then continues: 


Cognoscendo insuper idem Galtronus pro maiore securitate et: 
acquietancione domini Regis et avi sui et aliorum dominorum superius ; 
specificatorum necnon heredium et executorum eorum in premissis; 
quod ipse est unus de dicta societate Bardorum et attornatus merca-- 
torum eiusdem societatis de Florencia et pro magistro eiusdem socie- - 
tatis reputatur et eciam expresse fatebatur et cognovit coram Baroni- - 
bus quod satisfactum est ei et aliis mercatoribus de societate predicta de} 
omnibus denariorum summis in predictis litteris Regis Edwardi avi Regis ; 
huius patentibus contentis petens sibi et aliis mercatoribus predictis; 
fieri in premissis iuxta tenorem brevis regii supradicti quod curia, etc. 

Super quibus habita deliberacione per Barones consideratum | 
est quod tam predictus Galtronus de predictis 725li. 4s. 8d. ab eo) 
exactis de prestitis quam ipse et alii mercatores supradicti de socie- - 
tate predicta de omnibus aliis summis supradictis ab eis ut premittitur ° 
exactis exonerentur et quieti existant pretextu premissorum. Et: 
quod dominus Rex nunc ac predictus dominus Edwardus nuper Rex: 
anglie avus suus heredes et executores sui necnon predicti domini in| 
predictis litteris dicti Galtroni specificati heredes et executores suii 
tam de omnibus et singulis denariorum summis in predictis quatuor ° 
litteris patentibus sigillo predicti avi Regis huius specificatis quam de: 
omnibus aliis denariorum summis prefato Gautrono aut prefatis; 
mercatoribus de predicta societate de Barde de Florencia vel alicuii 
eorum ex quacumque causa per ipsum dominum Regem nunc aut: 
prefatum avum suum seu prefatos dominos heredes seu executores; 
suos debitis necnon de omnibus accionibus querelis et demandis quas 
predictas Gauterus aut prefati mercatores de societate predicta versus} 
predictum dominum Regem aut prefatum Edwardum avum suum seu! 
prefatos dominos heredes vel executores suos a principio mundi usque ! 
predictum 24 diem Octobris anno quintodecimo predicti Regis nunc: 
exonerentur et quieti existant pretextu relaxationis cognicionis predicti 
Gautroni et aliorum premissorum. Et memorandum quod supradicte : 
due littere patentes una videlicet sub sigillo supradicti Petri de Bardes; 
et alia sub sigillo predicti Galtroni ac predictum instrumentum pupli- - 
cum necnon predicte quatuor littere patentes sub sigillo predicti/ 
Edwardi avi Regis huius liberantur ad Receptam huius scaccarii ibidem 
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custodienda et Johannes Innocent clericus Thesaurarii Anglie ea ibidem 
recepit.! 

APPENDIX II. 
IMPORTS AND Exports, MICHAELMAS, 1354-1355. 


WooL EXPORTED. 


Document A. L.T.R. Customs Rolls. 
feast Sacks. Sacks. 
oston==. . ad 6,02 23 petr. 6,02 2 etr.3 
Bristol .. as Be é se 8¢ S Sr 
Chichester = 3734 ZiCh, 4734 75 Ol 
Exeter .. igs 3334 5cl. 3334 15 cl. 
Ipswich oe — — — — 
Yarmouth me 1,6994 14 Cl. 1,700 Omcks 
Hull ore Be 5,441 apelin ti Cle 5,441 mmDCtialaicl.© 
London .. Su 145072 eal. TA,072) e2aercl: 
Newcastle ae 554% 13 petr. 554% 13. petr. 
Southampton oie 27, 19 petr. 2,117 Ig petr. 
Sandwich ie 349 36 cl. 349 36.7 cl. 
Total -- 31,6514 62 petr. 20 cl.? 31,754 354$cl.é 
(31,654 14 cl.) 
WOOLFELLS EXPORTED. 
aan Document A, Customs Rolls. 
oston ae a a 7s ,7O »7O° 
Bristol ae ae ore it i 
Chichester .. nee AA 3,602 3,602 
Exeter 5% 3h fo = 120 
Ipswich at 5 te — +z 
Yarmouth ae ad a 60,665 60,665 
Hull. . on oe 49,836 49,836 
London a sie et 277700 127,5038 
Newcastle ae &; Ae 27,279 27,279 
Southampton .. Be me 22,991 22,991 
Sandwich... AG a 9,988 9,988 
‘Totalen. ar see eS O73 705" 307,688 


1 There follows some further accounting with Walter de Bardi concerning the 
mint. In the margin opposite the last paragraph is written: In Rotulo 14 in 
Res. London. et in Rotulo 15 in Item London. The warrant for the writ of privy 
seal ordering the enrolment is C 81, File 529 

2 The total in B is the same; in C it is 21,651 sacks 4, but the amount given 
for the value of the wool shows that it should be 31,651 sacks 4. Misselden, 
if following C, corrects it to 31,651 sacks 4. 

8 Customs Roll 8, m. 42d., has 23} petr.; Customs Rolls 5 and g have 
244 petr., which is the correct amount according to the customs paid. 

4 Customs Roll 8, m. 53, has 1,699 sacks, 39 petr.; Customs Rolls 5, m. 17, 
and 9, m. 28, have 1,699 sacks, 29 petr. (1,700 sacks, 6 cloves), which is correct. 
It seems not impossible that the transcriber of A, following Roll 8, read 39 cloves 
for petre, that these changed to } sack, 13 cloves, were carelessly written 4 sack. 

5 4 clove is omitted in A. 

6 The difference =100 sacks, 21} cloves. It is accounted for by the difference 
in the figures for Chichester and in notes 3, 4, 5 supra. 

7 The totals in B and C are the same. Misselden gives “‘ three thousand 
thirty-six hundred sixty-five fells.”’ 

8 There is no apparent reason for this discrepancy, 
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WooLLEN CLoTH (UNDYED): EXPORTED. 


Document A. Customs Rolls. 
Boston A “4 130} ; ‘ Dae 
Bristol rae Be Piney i 
Chichester .. bg 42 and 15 ells! 394 and 11 ells 
Exeter ‘ire Fie 600} 501s} 
Yarmouth .. “2 184 and 12 ells? 124 
London ye A= 3403 4 341¢4 
1,0004 —_ 
Southampton ae 5004} 50244 
Sandwich Av 90 got 
Total -- 3.7744 and 27 ells.5 2,695$ and 11 ells 
WooLtEN CLotH (UNDYED): IMPORTED. 
Document A. Customs Rolls. 
Boston =- we as 145 
Bristol a as 77 77 
Chichester aie se —- — 
Exeter 2 Ae: — —— 
Yarmouth 794 794 
2,557% 3” x 2,557% 2° 
40 scarle 40 
London .. ic oe 5 dyed 
— 6 long 
Southampton Sc are 40} 40} 
Sandwich an id ot te 
59 te) 
Newcastle a 2: { : are ae : 
Total AA Ae 2,83238 2,9854 


1 This probably includes 24 cloths on which 12d. was paid, which were 
probably foreign cloths re-exported. Customs Roll g, m. 25. 

2 These were the cloths exported July 30, 1353, to Michaelmas, 1354. Cus- 
toms Roll 7, m. 

8 Said to have been taken rotulo comptorum de custuma pannorum (Roll 7). 

4 Said to have been taken rotulo comptorum de Nova Custuma, rotula secundo, 
but there is no mention of 1,000 cloths on Customs Roll 9. 

5 The total in B is 4,774 and 27 ells; in C and Misselden it is 4,774}. 

* Twenty-four cloths exported between Michaelmas and November 4 are 
omitted in A. 

7 One thousand are said to have been exported and 1,558 imported in 
Rotulo de nova custuma. 

® The totals in B, C, and Misselden are 1,832. Cf. n. 7 above. 

® This is said to include both imported and exported cloth, Customs Roll 
9, m. 33. It should therefore be at least 3413 } less. Cf. also n. 7 above. 

10 One cloth imported between Michaelmas and January 12 is omitted in A. 
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HipEs EXPORTED. 


Document A. Customs Rolls. 


Lasts. | Dickers. Lasts. | Dickers. | Hides. 
Boston a —_— — — 
Hull ne I 3 I 
Newcastle .. 13 7 9? 
Total 3 14 10 10 = 


Wax IMPORTED. WoRSTEDS EXPORTED. 


Document A. Customs Rolls. Document A. Customs Rolls. 


Boston — 17 quintals T1md 111} 
Chichester 1} quintals| 1} quintals — _— 
Hull —_ 16? quintals — os 
London 384} quintals|3844quintals 2,031 and 8 bedj2,031 and 8 bed 
cloths cloths 
Sandwich 3 quintals| 3 quintals _— — 
Yarmouth 9 quintals} 6245quintals [5,919 5,606 
Total 397%quintalst485 quintals |8,061}37 and 8 bed|7,7484 and 8 bed 
cloths cloths 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE IMPORTED AND EXPORTED. 
Document A. 
Value. Customs. 
te Sou as Lat Seat; 
Boston — — 
Bristol 379 9 O ih ih (8) 
Chichester 464 13 6 116 2} 
Exeter 272 10 O 68 I 
Hull 3,758 O11 49 O16 
London 12,992 611 162 8 of 
Newcastle 1,495 2 of 18 13 9 
Sandwich 834 18 4 Io 8 7} 
Southampton 734. 8 Oo 9 3. «8 
Yarmouth 2,012 0 20$ 25 3 of 
Total 22,043 7 58 285 18 3% 
ae The totals in B and C are the same. Misselden has 14 lasts, 17 dickers, 
5, hides. ; ; 
2 Four hides exported Michaelmas to January 12 are omitted in A, Customs 
Rolls, 8, m. 63. 


8 The difference of 1 last, 4 hides, is accounted for by n. 2 above, and the 
omission in A of 1 last shipped from Boston. 

4 The totals in B, C, and Misselden are the same. 

5 534 quintals imported November 4 to Michaelmas are omitted in A, Customs 
Roll, 9, m. 28. 

6 This is the number exported July 30, 1353, to Michaelmas, 1354, Customs 
Roll, 7, m. 7d. 

7 The totals in B, C, and Misselden are the same. 

8 The totals in B and C are the same. Misselden has £22,943 6s. rod. for 
the value, and {285 18s. 3d. for the custom. 
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Boston 
Bristol 
Chichester 
Exeter 

Hull 

London 
Newcastle 
Sandwich 
Southampton 
Yarmouth 


Total 


Boston 
Bristol AE 
Chichester .. 
Exeter 

Hull 

London 
Newcastle .. 
Sandwich 
Southampton 
Yarmouth . 
Ipswich 
Topsham 


Total 


Wool and woolfells 
Hides 
Woollen cloth 
ported) . 
Woollen cloth and 
worsteds ea 
Wax e: e 
Wine 
General merchandise 


(im- 


Customs Rolls. 


Value. 
Ld, vssend: 
4,595 14 8 
379 9 O 
464 13 6 
27255 O80 
3,758 6 11 
12,992 611 
1,495 2 Of 
834 18 4 
734 8 0 
2 O12 OLZO 
27,539 2 OF 


WINE IMPORTED. 


Customs PAID ON Goops. 


| 
Document | 


Document 


che 


17 


— 19 17 9 
182 19 Oo 182/19 0 
285 18 33 285 18 33 


Document 


Pan eS 
° 134/81, 
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Customs. 
‘Lomes: 
57 
4 14 9 


al 
oO 
al 


ee ach 
ee 
6 17 17 
QI QL 12 
7 215 13 
19 17 9 19 17 
182 19 Oo 182 19 
285 18 3 285 18 


ALICE BEARDWOOD. 


woun 


1 The custom paid Michaelmas to November 4 is omitted in A, Customs Roll, 


0, 10.128; 


2 The account in A is identical with the butlerage accounts. 


agree. 


All totals 


DUTCH AND ENGLISH MERCHANT SHIPPING 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


N the early years of the seventeenth century the distinction 
between men-of-war and merchantmen was not clean-cut and 
exclusive. That a ship—any ship—must fight on occasion was 
almost as axiomatic as that she must float. Governments omitted 
nothing of encouragement or prescription to induce merchants to 
build stout ships and to arm and man them well, with the double pur- 
pose of securing the national trade and maintaining a supply of large 
ships from which a navy could be improvised when need should arise. 
But the seventeenth century saw the rise of highly professional navies, 
prolonged campaigns at sea, and an altered technique of fighting, in 
which boarding and hand-to-hand combat yielded slowly—but not 
-entirely—to reliance on guns. With the recognition of ordnance as 
the major factor in naval victory came certain structural alterations 
in the fighting ship to accommodate more and bigger guns. Before 
the middle of the century the English navy, which was in advance of 
Continental navies in this adaptation, had developed distinctive fight- 
ing types: the great ship and the frigate.} 

This evolution worked to the exclusion of armed merchantmen from 

the line of battle, and gradually reduced them to humble employment 
as victuallers, convoyers, or fireships. But the change in the naval 


1 The great ship was well described by the Venetian Secretary in London 
in a letter to the Doge dated November 12 (N.S.), 1655: ‘‘ There has lately been 
invented, a build of enormous ships, carrying as many as 120 brass guns, & which 
without exaggeration may be termed moving fortresses, and floating garrisons, 
for there are from 7 to 8 hundred men on board of each, nor would one of these 
vessels single handed be afraid of 200 light gallies’’: Venetian Transcripts (Public 
Record Office) 37, No. 19. Broad and high, heavy and slow, they were difficult 
to manceuvre and too topheavy for safety, but once in action: ‘‘ The great ships 
are the ships do the business,’ declared Pepys, ‘‘ they quite deadening the 
enemy ”’: Diary, June 16, 1665. The frigate, by contrast, was swift, nimble, 
unencumbered, effectively but not ponderously armed. Not being intended for 
boarding the enemy, she was built lower to the water than the great ship, with 
decks more nearly flush. Originally a Dunkirk type, she was adopted into the 
navy of Charles I., and developed effectiveness in the Interregnum. For the 
history of the frigate see J. S. Corbett, England in the Mediterranean (1904), 
i. 181 seg.; M. Oppenheim, ‘‘ The Navy of the Commonwealth” in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1896), 50. 
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status of merchantmen did not release the merchant service from the» 
obligation of self-defence which would have enabled it to develop usefully 
along its own lines. Historic tradition and national pride forbade: 
such specialization. Strong ships and many of them were taken as} 
implied by England’s insular position, her titular sovereignty of the : 
seas, the consideration of her trade, the reputation of Elizabethan | 
captains, the stalwartness of Elizabethan seamen, the stoutness of [ 
English oak. There is often a hint of robust contempt in English | 
allusions of this time to ‘‘ weak ships,’’ to convoy, even to insurance.’ ' 
Dangers should be defied. To reinforce these sentiments there were: 
practical considerations: the King’s fleet might be destroyed, in which | 
case the duty of defending the kingdom would revert to the merchant- - 
men; privateering was perennial in European waters, and to the south- - 
ward the Barbary pirates were numerous and audacious; financial | 
difficulties which beset all English Governments in this century forbade : 
adequate organization of convoy even in time of war. 

In devotion to the principle of armed merchantmen there was little: 
to choose between the successive Governments of seventeenth-century ' 
England. By Navigation Acts, giving preferences or monopolies to) 
English shipping, by bonuses to the builders of ships of force, by remis- - 
sions of customs duties, by prohibitions to sell ships of fighting capa- - 
city, by penalties to such masters as should surrender their ships with- 
out fighting, and finally by much reiteration, English subjects were 
reminded of their patriotic duty to build large and defensible ships. . 
They did not always act upon this reminder. Indeed, the greater part 4 
of the merchant marine consisted of vessels of less than a hundred tons; 
burthen.? But ships of greater tonnage were frequently built for the? 


1 For this point of view see Thomas Mun, England’s Treasure by Forvaign 
Trade (1928, reprint of the ed. of 1664), 78; Samuel Lambe, Seasonable Observa- - 
tions humbly Offered to his Highness the Lord Protector (1657, B.M. 712, m. 1, 26),, 
3 seq.; Sir William Monson, Naval Tracts, v., 39 seq.; ‘‘ A Discourse of the Navy,, 
1660,”’ by Sir Robert Slyngesbie (ed. J. R. Tanner), Navy Records Soc. Pub.,, 
Vii., 354-355: : 

* Of the numerous English craft fetching wine and brandy from Bordeaux: 
in 1664, “ les trois quarts des Navires Anglois sont des petits navires et Catches 
State Papers, Foreign (Public Record Office), France 118, ff. 264-265 [Arguments 
for a consulate at Bordeaux]. From a memorandum of the English ships that 
cleared for France between September 29, 1669, and September 29, 1670, we: 
learn that 106 ships, averaging 54:2 tons, cleared from London (omitting those 
in ballast) ; while from the outports 802 ships (including those in ballast) averaged 
36°5 tons: Shaftesbury Papers, Supplementary (P.R.O.), Bundle vii., No. 602. 
In the same year, 1669, Sir -John Finch, Resident in Tuscany, declared that the 
forbearance of the Algerines was being severely tried by the practice of English 
merchants ‘‘loading with rich commodities inconsiderable small ships ”’: 
Rawlinson MSS. (Bodleian Library), A 478, f. 1, March 8, 1668/9, to Lord 
Arlington (copy). The Bristol Port Books for the year 1670-1 show that the: 
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Ocean-borne and Mediterranean trades, and in these the results of 
tradition, conservatism and government suasion were embodied, for 
they were in general reduced versions of men-of-war. This meant that 
the greatest width of the ship came not at or near the water-line, 
but some three to five feet higher at the. gun-deck, which narrowed 
the hold considerably, the more so as to improve sailing quality the 
lines of the sides tapered to the keel somewhat sharply, renouncing 
the nearly flat bottom, which Dutch builders found roomy and steady- 
ing. The rake fore and aft and the square tuck still further reduced 
stowage. The heavy timbers, high superstructure and elaborate 
rigging of the man-of-war were all reproduced. 

In the navy of Charles II. the most powerful ships, third to first 
rates, ranged from 900 to 1,400 tons, and thus greatly excelled in size 
the largest merchantmen, which might have a capacity of from 400 
to 800 tons. But between the King’s fourth- and fifth-rates and these 
large merchantmen there was little difference in architectural plan, 
in dimensions, or in the size of timbers used. The man-of-war, if she 
were not flying the King’s jack, might be identified not by her shape, 
her rigging, or the number of her ports, but by the decoration lavished 
upon her.” 


average burthen of 124 English-built ships clearing from that port was 47:8 
tons; the average burthen of the 160 English-built ships entering the port of 
Bristol was 43-1 tons: Bristol Port Books (P.R.O.), 1137/2-3. In 1676, a year 
when English trade was prospering finely, a correspondent at Deal informed 
Secretary Williamson that “ ’tis observed that within the last three years more 
small craft of between 60 and 120 tons have been built, than were in 20 years 
and above before’’: Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1676-7, 300, August 28, 1676, 
Richard Watts to Williamson. In 1675-1678, C. C. Rumpf, the Dutch Resident 
at Stockholm, characterized the English shipping trading to Sweden with the 
diminutive “ scheepjens ’’—e.g., in his letter of May 4 (N.S.), 1675, to the Greffer, 
Arch, Staten-Generaal (Algemeen Rijksarchief, Den Haag), Lias Sweden 6541; 
and that to the States General of May 16 (N.S.), 1678, Lias Sweden 6542. At the 
close of the eighteenth century the average tonnage of English merchantmen was 
only roo tons: R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (1926), 116. 
1 A few merchant ships of greater burthen than I have mentioned may have 
been built, as, for instance, the ill-fated Tvades Increase in the reign of James I., 
but they were very rare, and the preference of the time was for vessels “‘ of the 
iddle Rank,”’ as being not only ton for ton less costly, but also more seaworthy : 
see Nathaniel Boteler, Six Dialogues about Sea-Services (1685), 312. The 
hirty-eight ships in which Sir Henry Johnson, a shipbuilder in Blackwall in the 
atter part of the century, had acquired an interest were for the most part 
ngaged in the trades requiring ships of size—i.e., the East India, Virginia, 
ardados and Guinea trades. They range from 150 to 800 tons, the average 
eing 432-9 tons: Additional MSS. 22,184, f. 151, ‘“‘ A List of St Henry Johnsons 
riteing of M**chantmen Tunnes Gunns and men.” 

2 L. G. Carr Laughton, Old Ship Figure-heads and Sterns (1925), 22. Men-of- 
ar sometimes attempted to disguise themselves as merchantmen by spreading 
arpaulins over their decorations, and the Kingfisher, built in 1676, had a detach- 
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This approximation of the English trading ship to the English 
fighting ship was recognized abroad as at home,’ but while foreign: 
kings and their admirals looked with favour on great ships and frigates, | 
foreign merchants and factors held English-built carriers in low esteem, 
finding Dutch flyboats cheaper and more convenient, in which opinion: 
English merchants concurred. Sir George Downing, who represented 
England at The Hague both before and after the Restoration, 
observed the superiority of Dutch shipping and came to the con- 
clusion that the historic policy of encouraging private owners to build 
warships was no longer practicable in view of Dutch competition 
with unarmed (or but lightly armed) vessels built especially for 
merchandizing. 


‘“‘ And for our English ships they are rather tubs than ships, made 
to look like a man of warre, and yett not of strength to defend them- 
selves against a single chaloupe by reason of their shortness and of their 
fore castles and steerages they are so little in hold and so bigg above 
water, that there is noe good to be done with them. .. . Ina word 
I doe not know of anything more worthy his Majty & the Duke of 
Yorke in point of Trade then to force those that trade from London to: 
Norway & the Baltique to employ our owne shipping, & to putt them: 
upon the building (though it were but one or two) merely for bulk: 
without any Guns Steerage or Roundhouse, whereby she may carry a 
greate deale & be sailed with a few men. I confess it were good that: 
all our ships were fitt to make Men of Warre if it were possible; But: 
the Question here is whether it is not better to have ships of our owne,: 
though without Guns, & your owne Seamen employed your owne 
Victualls Spent in the victualling of them, the Money paid for freight: 
& Wages kept at home, then to have foreigne ships and Seame 
Employed, their Victualls Spent, & So much Money carried out of 
the Kingdome as is yearely for freight & Wages. The East India, 


able figure-head to facilitate deception of the enemy (ibid.). In 1672 Capt. 
Knevet of the Algier disarmed the suspicions of a Dutch privateer by housing 
his guns, showing no colours, striking even his flagstaff ‘‘ and working his ship 
with much apparent awkwardness’: The Diary of Henry Teonge (1825), 5, n. 5. 
Two other Dutch privateers were taken in the course of this same war through 
mistaken identifications of this kind: one tried to board the Resolution, believing: 
her to be a merchant, and another bore up to the Portsmouth with similar intent 
n the conviction that she was a collier: Cal. of State Papers, Domestic: 
1672-3, 85, October 26, 1672, Silas Taylor to Williamson; State Papers, 
Domestic (P.R.O.), Car. II., 332, f. 318, January 26, 1673, Philip Lanyon 
James Hickes. f 

. In 1629 certain merchants of Amsterdam who were attempting to organize 
an Insurance company referred to the high figure of English freights as due ta 
the fact that “‘ zij als ten oorloghe gemonteert varen ’’: P. J. Blok, “ Koopmans 
adviezen aangaande het Plan tot Oprichting eener Compagnie van Assurantie 


(1629-1635), Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het historisch Genootschap 
Utrecht (1900), 67. 
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Turky & other rich Trades, will beare the employing of Ships 
pon Guns, but the Norway and Eastland Trade can by noe means 
eare it.’’} 


In this last observation Sir George touched upon a distinction often 
made in the seventeenth century. With regard to shipping, the area 
of the world’s trade could be divided into two fields. First the regions 
exporting bulky commodities on which freights ran high in comparison 
to costs, which required many ships and could best be served by vessels 
of from two to five hundred tons cheaply built and cheaply operated, 
built for stowage and carrying no guns. Roughly speaking, this field 
embraced northern and eastern Europe from the mouth of the Garonne 
to Archangel, from which were exported great quantities of wine, salt, 
fish, grain, timber of all kinds and other weighty naval supplies, as 
pitch, tar, hemp, flax; also lead, tin, iron and copper. The second 
field comprised southern Europe from Biscay to the Levantine ports 
of the Mediterranean, the Canaries, Madeira, Guinea and the East 
Indies. These regions nourished what Downing had called the “ rich 
trades.”” Though they produced some bulky wares, their exports 
were for the most part of small size and weight in proportion to their 
value. In a commerce of this nature, the figure of freights would not 
have the supreme importance that it possessed for the northern field. 
In general the rich trades were also the dangerous trades into which 
unarmed ships could venture only at great risk.2, Dutch Directors of 
the Levant Trade and the Dutch East and West India Companies 
were no less convinced advocates of armed ships than were King, 
Council and Parliament in England. It is true that unarmed vessels, 
both Dutch and English, traded to the Mediterranean in defiance of 
laws, regulations and risks, but many of them were lost in so doing, 
and merchants were chary of trusting their goods to weak carriers in 
spite of the enticement of low freights. 

In the sphere of the rich trades, then, English-built shipping was 
able to compete with Dutch carriers which, for the sake of defence, 
were obliged to renounce some of the excellences and economies used 


1 State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 168, ff. 219-220, December 25 (O.S.), 1663, 
to Sir Henry Bennet. 

2 In agreement with Downing both Roger Coke and James Houblon suggested 
that the requirement of English-built ships for the Northern and Eastland trades 
be abandoned: Coke in England’s Improvements (1675), 92, and Houblon in his 
“Discourse touching the Grounds of the Decay of the English Navigation,” 
Rawlinson MSS. (Bodleian Library), A 171, f. 283 v. Nicolaes Witsen also 
differentiates between the two areas of trade: ‘‘ Schepen die van hier om de 
Noort en Oost vaeren, met weinigh Schepelingen zijn bemant, om de West met 
veel; waer van hier de vrede, en daer den oorlogh oorzaeck zy.” Aeloude en 


Hedendaegsche Scheeps-Bouw en Bestier (1671), 160. 
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in the northern field of trade. In this latter, English merchantmen 
made but a poor figure and Dutch flyboats were everywhere. “ The 
lost trades,” as English writers fondly and mournfully called them, 
included Norway, Muscovy, the entire region of the Baltic and most of 
Germany. The commerce of Flanders, Ireland and Scotland was little 
better than lost, as were the “‘ Greenland” or Spitzbergen whale- 
fishery and the North Sea fisheries for herring and cod. The port-to- 
port trade throughout Europe north of the Straits was almost a mono- 
poly of Dutch shipping. Dutch and other foreign bottoms shared 
extensively in the export trade from England, especially in weighty 
commodities, as lead, coal, tin, corn and alum. 

It was the intention of the Navigation Act of 1660 and of the Act 
of Frauds of 1662 to exclude the Hollanders and other foreigners from 
the import trade of England, except as carriers of their own native 
commodities and of such as were of trifling consumption in England. 
The Levant trade, like all extra-European trade, was limited to ships 
of English build (and to such as were foreign-built but of English 
ownership and made free). With this exception, English-owned 
ships (that is to say, foreign-built and not made free), were entitled— 
on paper at least—to import European commodities from their places 
of origin on payment of aliens’ duties. But this last stipulation was 
in effect prohibitive for the trade in bulky commodities. The unlooked- 
for result of the Acts was a rapid increase of the navigation of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, whose nationals bought Dutch ships and easily 
eclipsed the clumsy merchant-man-of-war which Englishmen were 
expected to employ. Hamburg also profited by the Navigation Acts. 
Though the Muscovites did not go to sea, and thus were unable to avail 
themselves of their opportunities, English participation in that im-. 
portant trade threatened in the middle of the century to disappear 
entirely. Even more complete was English withdrawal from the 


? On the “ lost trades ’’ see especially Roger Coke, A Discourse of Trade (1670), 
and Britannia Languens (1680), reprinted in J. R. McCulloch’s Select Collection 
of Early English Tracts on Commerce (1856), No. 6. In No. 4 of this collection 
England’s Interest and Improvement (1673), by Samuel Fortrey, the export trade 
is discussed, 243. Houblon’s “ Discourse,” referred to in the previous note 
interesting in regard to the carrying trade, f. 283. ; 

332 'Car. II); c. 18314 Carcll., cr3z: i] 

* The expulsion of English merchants from Russia in 1649, preceded by the © 
loss of the Muscovy Company’s privileges, had given a severe shock to that trade 
from which it did not recover until the opening of the eighteenth century. There 
were but two English merchants in Moscow in the summer of 1669: State — 
Papers, Foreign (P.R.O.), Russia 3, f. 172 v., July 7, 1669, Robert Yard to 
Williamson. The Dutch were at this time sending twenty to thirty ships to 
Gaines yearly: H. C. Diferee, De Geschiedenis van den nederlandschen Handel 

1905), 375- 
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whale fishery. The whales, as Roger Coke observed, had no ships 
at all,’ therefore whale products were of necessity imported from 
Holland. 

All this was sincerely deplored in England, for it was recognized that 
the heavy commodities in which the lost trades abounded gave employ- 
ment to far more ships than piece goods and fine wares. The Dutch 
sent 700 to 800 shipsa year to the Baltic.2, Popular estimates affirmed 
that the number of their craft engaged in the herring fishery alone was 
no less than a thousand sail.2 In the second place, the operation of the 
Navigation Acts just described placed England at the mercy of foreign 
shipping in the very tender point of naval supplies. Prices for timber, 
deals, plank, hemp, flax, pitch and tar were far higher in England than 
in Holland. These high prices were reflected in the cost of shipbuilding, 
and the cost of shipbuilding was reflected in freight rates. The English 
merchant could not build cheaply because he could not import timber 
and other materials cheaply, and he could not import cheaply because 
he could not build cheaply. 

The resistance of English merchants who were not themselves ship- 
owners to restrictions which limited them to ships of English build 
began when navigation laws began, but the seventeenth-century chapter 
of this resistance opens with the proclamation of April 17, 1615, which 
enjoined the King’s subjects to freight English ships in preference to 
foreign bottoms. Trinity House, which sponsored the policy, found itself 
in constant altercation with Yarmouth merchants, Hull merchants, 
London merchants and others, who persisted in using Dutch ships.* 
After the Civil War the Navigation Act of 1651 met with similar pro- 
tests, and these were continued upon the re-enactment and sharpening 
of the Act after the Restoration: English-built shipping was too dear; 
it stowed too little; it was inconvenient. The agreement on these 


1 Coke, Discourse, 30. The Dutch whale fishery in 1680, or a little later, 
was employing 200 to 250 ships, of 200 to 300 tons: see the “‘ Mémoire touchant 
le Négoce et la Navigation des Hollandois ’’ [1699], by Izaak Loysen, ed. P. J. 
Blok, in Bijd. en Meded. v. h. historisch Genootschap te Utrecht (1903), 251. 

2 Ibid., 247. Of a total of 1,035 ships which passed the Sound between 
June 19 and November 16, 1645, all but 49 were Dutch. Between June 26 and 
November 14, 794 ships left the Baltic, of which all but 99 were Dutch: G. W. 
Kernkamp, De Sleutels van de Sont (1890), Bijlage, i. 279-80. 

3 Tobias Gentleman put it at 1,000 sail, of which 600 were great busses: 
England’s Way to Win Wealth (1614) in Harleian Miscellany (1809), iii. 398. 
John Keymor is more fantastic in his figures in his Observations touching 
Trade and Commerce with the Hollander [1620], reprinted (and attributed to. 
Sir Walter Raleigh) by J. R. McCullochin A Select Collection of Scarce and Valuable 
Tracts on Commerce (1859), No. 1, 21 seq. 

4 See MSS. of the Corporation of the Trinity House, passim, in Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Report VIIi. 
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points by persons whose interest was in the trade in bulky commodities 
leaves no room for doubt.” 

If these criticisms came to the notice of shipwrights, as they un- 
questionably did, why were they not spurred to experiment with the 
more capacious and cheaply worked type of which there was no lack 
of patterns Dutch-built and English-owned? Roger Coke inclined 
to divide the responsibility between the Navigation Act and the ship- 
wrights.2_ Sir George Downing blamed the conservatism of builders.° 
But Nicolaes Witsen, whose great treatise on shipping was published 
at Amsterdam in 1671, realized the difficulties of innovation in this 
industry. ‘‘ It is surprising,” he wrote, ‘‘ that foreigners, though they 
may have studied economical building in the dockyards of this country, 
can never practise it in their own land... . And this in my opinion 
proceeds from the fact that they are then working in an alien environ- 
ment and with alien artisans. From which it follows that even if a 
foreigner had all the building rules in his head, they would not serve 
him, unless he had learned everything here in this country by experi- 


1 For criticisms of English shipping in comparison (expressed or implied) 
with Dutch, see Keymor’s Observations, op. cit., 6; Sir William Monson, 
Naval Tracts, v. 265; Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1666-7, 337-8, December 11, 
1666, Sir John Hebden to the Navy Commissioners; 2bid., 1672, 231, June 15, 
1672, Josiah Child, T. Papillon, and B. Gauden to the Navy Commissioners; 
Carew Reynel, The True English Interest (1674), 14; Coke, England’s Improve- 
ments (1675), 93; Houblon, op. cit., f. 283 v. Typical of many objections put 
forward by merchants trading to Norway or the Baltic is the petition of William 
Harrington, importer of Prussian plank for the Navy, who, after delivering two 
ships’ ladings, ‘‘ to his great losse findeth by experience that Engiish Shipps are 
very unfitt for the Stowage of that Comodity, not being capable to take in above 
halfe their Loading. ... But besides the excessive Rates, & inconveniency 
of Stowage in English Bottoms, the Pet®’. now findeth . . . he cannot be served 
by Shipping either from Dantzick or Koningsberg, which being but few in Number, 
are all Ingaged in the service of their Owners ’’: Privy Council Records (P.R.O.), 
2/62, 185, May 13, 1670. 

2 It will be necessary, he stated, ‘‘ to permit all forrein Ship-wrights to 
inhabit, and have equal freedom to exercise their Professions in all convenient 
places in England for building Ships; for no man is born an Artificer, but it comes : 
to pass by Education, Labour, and Experience: the English are unacquainted 
in building Busses for the Fishing Trade, and in building ships for the Norway 
or Greenland Trades, and many others. The Dutch build ships for all Trades _ 
according to the best convenience: we only know how to build Men of War; 
and our ships for other Trades are of like figure, whether it be convenient or not’: 
England’s Improvements, 97. He had already grumbled about this in his 
Discourse: “ Notwithstanding we yet continue our old way of building Ships 

. . for the English know no other; and if the English Merchant will not build | 
as the English Carpenter pleases, and his way, he must not Trade at all” (p. 59). 
* “ And what a doe was there at first to bring England into the way of build- 


ing firygotts’’: State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 168 ff., 219-20, December 25, 
1663. To Sir Henry Bennet. 
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ence, and still that would not help him, unless he should find a way to 
inculcate in his workmen the thrifty and neat disposition of the 
Hollander, which is impossible.”” 

Granting the commonsense of these observations, and granting 
too that English shipwrights preferred to build as they had always 
built, it is nevertheless certain that they were not incapable of learning 
from foreign builders, as the frigate, the yacht, and certain improve- 
ments adapted from French men-of-war bear witness.2- Only very 
rarely did they try the flyboat, the whaler, the dogger, or the herring- 
buss, for they were not commissioned to build them. Many English 
owners of Dutch ships petitioned to have them made free on the ground 
that they would serve as models. But they were never modelled after. 
These vessels offered an excellent investment when Dutch-built, 
because they could be had cheap, but they could not be built 
cheaply in England because of the high prices of imported ships’ 
supplies. 

There was a popular superstition in England, which the Naviga- 
tion Acts probably encouraged, that English ships were built of English 
oak. So far was this from being the case that in respect to such prime 
essentials as masts, deals, and plank, England enjoyed no substantial 
advantage in native growth over the Dutch, and was worse off for sail- 
cloth, cables and cordage.* In 1686 nine shipwrights consulted by the 
Navy Commissioners admitted that in the outports as in London one 
hundred loads of foreign plank were used to every twenty tons of 


1“ Te verwonderen is’t dat alle uytlanders, schoon zy op Timmer-werven 
hier te lant de zuynigheyt bevlijtigen, in haer eygen lant gekomen, nimmer 
zulks na konnen volgen. ... En dit komt mijns bedunkens oock daer by, dat 
zy buyten’s lants met buyten-lantsche mannen arbeyden. Waer uyt volgt, 
schoon een vreemdelingh alle de Bouw-regelen in zijn hooft hadde, zy hem echter 
niet dienen konnen, ten ware hem alles in deze landen by ondervindinge wiert 
getoont, en dan noch niet, ’t en waer hy kans zag den aerd zijns volks, waer 
mede hy arbeyden moet, den zuyning en zindelijken hollantschen inborst gelijck 
te maken, ’t geen niet doenlijck’’: Witsen, op. cit., “‘ Aen den Leser.”’ 

2 These improvements in naval shipbuilding, however, were rather the 
result of royal interest in the efficiency of the Navy than of initiative on the part 
of the shipwrights. With the single exception of his protégé, Sir Anthony 
Deane, Pepys held a low opinion of the builders, both royal and private, with 
whom he came in contact. The Company of Shipwrights of London, chartered 
in 1605, was, like most organizations of its kind, more intent on augmenting its 
privileges than its craftsmanship. Shipbuilding at this time was still a handi- 

craft, and training for it was practical and manual, rather than theoretical and 
technical. 

3 For the situation in England with regard to ships’ timber, see Albion, 
op. cit., c. iii. The provenance of English naval supplies was noted by the 
Marquis de Seignelay, on his visit to England in 1671: “‘ Mémoire concernant la 
Marine d’Angleterre,”’ in Lettves, Instructions, et Mémoires de Colbert, ed. P. 
Clément (1861-82), iii., pt. ii., 322 seq. 
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English growth Four-fifths of the canvas expended for sails came? 
from abroad, chiefly from Brittany.2 If there was never an absolute: 
famine in ships’ materials in England, there was frequent dearth, and! 
little to spare ordinarily between demand and supply. Swedes, 
Danes and Norwegians were able to transport bulky wares at lower: 
freights than the English, limited to shipping of their own build, could | 
do, but far from as cheaply as the Dutch managed to carry them.. 
Though Englishmen were fain to blame this on the profiteering appetite ’ 
of the Scandinavians, it was more probably due to the mercantile: 
experience of the Hollanders and to the capitalistic organization off 
their trade. 

The nine shipwrights above mentioned explained to the Navy’ 
Commissioners that for vessels of eighty tons or less, English plank : 
was more durable and more suitable, but for ships of greater burthen, , 
and especially for those of 300 tons and up, Prussian or Bohemian | 
was better and more economical.? English plank of sufficient length : 
(without tapering) and free from “ waniness’’ for these large ships; 
was difficult to find near the sea, or near navigable rivers. Transport : 
by land was both dear and troublesome. This is probably the explana- - 
tion of the small average tonnage of English shipping in this century. | 
Vessels of 100 tons or less could be built economically with a minimum | 
of imported supplies; larger ships, whose construction leaned more: 
heavily on such supplies, could be afforded only by the privileged or by 
the monopolized trades, or by those in which freight rates were not an . 
important consideration, or by those so highly dangerous that the armed . 
merchantman was an appropriate carrier—namely, the Straits, Levant, , 
Guinea and East India trades; less completely and exclusively the : 
American trade. 

In comparing the capital investment that two ships of the same | 
tonnage might represent if one were built in Amsterdam and the other ° 
in London, one must not overlook the differing rates of interest pre-. 
vailing in these two cities. In England the legal rate was 6 per cent., 
but heavy borrowing by the Crown at 10 per cent. or higher naturally 
forced up the rate to merchants and shipowners in spite of the law. 
In Holland there was no legal rate, but capital was abundant; the: 
Province of Holland could borrow on better terms than any Govern-— 
ment in Europe, and mercantile credit was far more active and expan- 
sive than in England. Naturally the rate at which a Dutch merchant 


1 Pepys’ Memoires of the Royal Navy, 1679-88, ed. J. R. Tanner (1906), . 
38 seq. ) 

Precast Grey, Debates of the House of Commons (1769), iii. 408, November 
3, 1075. 

8 Pepys’ Memoires, 40 seq. 
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could borrow varied with the circumstances and the risks, but 3} to 4 
per cent. was customary. How importantly this difference in the 
interest rate affected investment in the two countries may readily be 
imagined. ‘‘And what encouragement is there,’ cried Charles 
Davenant in 1699, “‘ for men to think of Foreign Traffic (whose returns 
for those commodities that enrich England must bring no great profit 
to the private adventurers) when they can sit at home, and, without 
any care or hazard, get from the state by dealing with the exchequer, 
I5 and sometimes 20, 30, 40, and 50 per cent.? ... Where interest 
is high, the merchants care not to deal in any but rich commodities, 
whose freight is easy, and whose vent is certain in corrupted countries. 
It is the bulky goods, whose returns are not of so great profit, 
that breed most seamen, and that are most nationally gainful; but such 
goods cannot be very much dealt in where interest is high.’ 
Davenant was right in his contention that the carriage of bulky 
wares was not profitable to English shipowners—not profitable to 
them even in Dutch-built ships, several hundred of which were natural- 
ized in the reign of Charles II. To clear a profit on the timber and 
grain trades it was necessary not merely to own cheap and serviceable 
shipping but to operate it as cheaply as the Danes or the Dutch could 
do; necessary also to organize buying and marketing in the most 
economical way possible. These were trades for large-scale methods, 
the net gain per piece or per measure being trifling. The English 
merchants and shipowners were unable to keep down costs as such 
commerce required. The rate of interest was an important item in 
costs, though it was not the whole story. All the Dutch prizes that 
came into English possession in the three naval wars, all the naturaliza- 


1 “Tt is a great Advantage for the Traffick of Holland that Mony may be 
taken up by Merchants at 34 per Cent. for a Year, without Pawn or Pledg”’: 
John De Witt [Pieter de la Court], The True Interest and Political Maxims of 
the Republic of Holland and West Friesland (1702), 33. At a later date J. P. 
Ricard wrote that it was possible to borrow on the security of merchandise at 
4 per cent., or 6 per cent. when money was high, but in order to evade the law 
against usury, it was necessary to call this last rate 4 per cent. per month: 
Le Négoce d’Amstervdam (1723), III seq. 

2 “ An Essay upon the Probable Methods of making a People Gainers in the 
Balance of Trade ’’ in The Political and Commercial Works ...of Charles Davenant, 
ed. Sir Charles Whitworth (1771), ii. 294-5. “‘ And for Shipping which is the 
strength and safety of this Land; I have heard divers Merchants of good Credit 
say, that if they would build a Ship, and let it to any other to employ, they 
cannot make of their Money that way counting all charges, tear and wear, above 
ten or twelve in the Hundred, which can be no gainful Trade, Money it self going 
at ten in the Hundred. But in the Low-Countries, where Money goeth at six, 
the building of Ships, and Hiring them to others, is a gainful Trade”: [Sir 
Thomas Culpeper], 4-Small Treatise against Usury, included in the pamphlet 
with Sir Josiah Child’s 4 New Discourse of Trade (1698), 239. 
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tions of Dutch bottoms purchased by English merchants, and all the: 
pretended naturalizations by which more flyboats slipped inconspicu- - 
ously into the privileges of the Acts of Navigation, and the sixty’ 
permissible ships made free for the Norway trade in 1669—all these: 
availed nothing to the recovery of the lost trades, nor did the acquisi- - 
tion of Dutch fishing craft in the same ways enable the English to) 
take over the fisheries. The Eastland merchants were among the: 
most persistent employers of foreign shipping after the Restoration. . 
‘‘ Aske them,” wrote Downing, ‘‘ why they doe not employ the Dutch | 
shipping that doe belong to England.’”? It was because as fast as} 
the fluits accrued to English owners they were turned into the more: 
profitable trades, especially, I believe, the Plantations trade, for which : 
mounted ships were not so necessary as for the other rich trades. . 
In 1675 a London merchant, who for twenty years had carried on a. 
trade to Trondhyem in Norway, complained that the previous autumn | 
he had been unable to find a single ship in the whole port of London : 
willing to make that voyage.” 

The number and excellence of the merchant ships belonging at this; 
time to the maritime provinces of the Netherlands were marvellous in | 
the eyes of all Europeans, astonishing even to the Dutch themselves, , 
says Witsen.? Foreigners commented on the curious perversity of | 
the Lowlanders in going to sea when Nature had pent them behind | 
sand-bars in shallow waters that were frozen three months of the year, , 
and the prevailing wind dead against their getting to sea at all. Their: 
ports were singularly unfavoured, and the small area of meadow, dune: 
and heath that constituted the Republic bore no trees fit for ships’ ’ 
timbers; nor did it yield iron or any other materials used in the building | 
and equipment of ships except hemp and flax, and not enough of either. . 
It was, an Englishman observed, “‘ such a Spott, as if God had reserved | 
it as a place onely to digg Turf out of.’’* Yet this was the land that: 
by popular count launched a thousand ships a year and sent them out - 
on giants’ errands through all the seas of the world. 

The story of the brilliant rise of Dutch shipping from medieval | 
beginnings to its supreme attainment in the seventeenth century ’ 
cannot be told here. In the second half of this century the pre-- 
eminence of the Dutch merchant service was the product of many’ 
factors: the geographical position of the provinces between two great : 
complementary regions of European trade, and at the place where: 

1 State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 168 ff., 219-20, December 25, 1663. To | 
Sir Henry Bennet. 

* State Papers, Domestic, Car. II., 382, f. 282. Petition of John Hammond, ,f 
tead July 5, 1675. 


3 Witsen, op. cit., ‘‘ Aen den Leser.”’ 
4 (Charles Molloy], De Jure Maritimo et Navali (1676), 4. 
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several great river highways reached the sea; the supremacy of Amster- 
dam as the money market of Europe and the entrepét for the exchange 
of commodities from all over the world; the colonial empire wrested 
from Spain and Portugal; the commercial diplomacy of the States 
General abroad, and the political importance of mercantile oligarchies 
in the more considerable towns at home. These are the setting and 
circumstance of Dutch trade as a whole, but we shall consider here 
the Dutch fleet as an achievement in the building and navigation 
of ships. 

The desiderata for merchantmen were cheap but seaworthy con- 
struction, good burthen with convenience of stowage suited to the 
cargo, simplicity of rigging so that a small crew would suffice, a low 
wage for seamen, cheap victualling. 

Cheap construction depended on accessibility to foreign sources of 
materials, and the cost of these materials when delivered in the Nether- 
lands, thus including freight and customs; it depended also on the wage 
scale for carpenters and other artisans, and the organization of the 
industry. Of these conditions, that of low customs was assured by 
State action: the tariff bore lightly on timber or other supplies used by 
shipwrights. The chief producing regions were Norway, Germany, 
the Baltic countries, and Russia. For all naval commodities the 
Dutch were far and away the best customers. Their merchants made 
large purchases at the season when prices were lowest, paid punctually 
in goods, in rix-dollars, or in bills of exchange on Amsterdam, and 
allowed generous credit in their dealings with native merchants. It 
was a principle with the Dutch to avoid middlemen and buy “ out of 
the first hand.’’ Not seldom their investments abroad, or partner- 
ships formed with compatriots who had acquired burgher rights in 
foreign centres of trade, enabled them to buy on far better terms than 
strangers were legally entitled to do. Thus the Hollanders were 
actually able to supply their shipwrights with Norwegian masts and 
timber at prices lower than those which were paid by shipwrights in 
Norway. In 1669 Doctor Benjamin Worsley, who was soon to become 
secretary to the English Council of Trade, estimated that in ship- 
building the cost of materials came to eight times the cost of labour.? 


1 Coke, Discourse, 58 seq.; John Cary, An Essay on the State of England in 
Relation to its Trade (1695), 123-4. At the end of the century the English 
Government was informed that “‘ near half the ships belonging to Denmark are 
of Hollands built, being that is cheaper than the Danish, though the materials 
come from these countries ’’: G. N. Clark, The Dutch Alliance and the War against 
French Trade (1923), 136. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Car. II., 258, f. 154, April 2, 1669. [Notes by 
Williamson, ‘‘ As to the buying of Foreigne Shipping,’ an argument by Doctor 
Worsley against licensing sixty foreign-built ships for the Norway trade.] 
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The Dutch by cheap purchasing, low freights and low duties were able 
to reduce greatly the more formidable item. 

In the matter of labour the Hollanders were in some respects better 
and in some respects worse off than their English competitors. é Wages 
were notoriously high in the United Provinces, where heavy excise taxes 
burdened all articles of general consumption, and high rents raised 
further the cost of living. This was somewhat offset by certainty of 
employment for artisans engaged in shipbuilding, who therefore worked 
for less than if employment had been seasonal Another mitigation 
which drew the admiration of foreigners was the use of labour-saving 
machinery, especially the saw-mill wind-driven, and the great cranes 
which lifted and moved heavy timbers, and masted ships2 It was 
perhaps appreciation of these machines that influenced certain Dutch 
carpenters to decline a pressing invitation from Colbert to remove to 
France and work in the royal dockyards at greatly improved wages. 
The work, they said, would be too hard.? 

The industry, economy and neatness of Dutch artisans were widely 
esteemed. Colbert, who with a scratch of the pen ordered forty car- 
penters from Holland for the King’s service, was hopeful that these 
virtues would prove contagious. ‘‘Surtout,” he wrote, “‘ meslez des 
Frangois avec eux, afin que vous puissiez introduire doucement dans 
leurs esprits l’économie du bois et l’application continuelle au travail 
que les Hollandois ont et que les Francois n’ont pas.”* It was the 
opinion of the Marquis de Seignelay that they sometimes carried 
economy too far, even to the point of considering cost of construction 
more than the durability of the ship. In their effort to use their wood 
to the last fragment they sometimes worked in poor pieces.° They 


1 The Sieur Arnoul, visiting Dutch yards in 1670, in the interest of the French 
marine, reported that carpenters’ pay is higher in Holland than in France; he 
mentions the regularity of pay and employment. ‘‘ Remarques Faictes par le 
Sieur Arnoul sur la Marine d’Hollande et d’Angleterre,”’ in H. T. Colenbrander, 
Bescheiden wit vreemde Archieven omtrent de Groote Nederlandsche Zeeoorlogen 
(1919), ii. 15. In 1692 ships’ carpenters were receiving in Amsterdam 24 to 36 
stuyvers a day according to the season, the summer wage being one-third higher 


than the winter: O. Pringsheim, Beitrdége zur wirtschaftlichen Entwicklungs- 


geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande (1890), 50. 

* All three Colbertian emissaries, Hubac in 1669, Arnoul in 1670, and 
Seignelay in 1671, mention the crocs de fer, by which one man could move weights 
that otherwise would require three or four men to lift: Lettres, Instructions, 


et Mémoires de Colbert, iii., pt. i. 199; ibid., pt. ii., 305; Colenbrander, — 


op. cit., ii. 15. 


* “Tl n’y a pas grand mal que les charpentiers hollandois ne veuillent pas - 


venir en France, de crainte d’y trop travailler,’’ December 6 (N.S.), 1669. To 
the younger Hubac: Lettres . . . Colbert, iii., pt. i., 199. 

* Ibid., iii., pt. i., 133, June 6 (N.S.), 1669. To Colbert de Terron. 

5 “Mémoire concernant la Marine de Hollande,”’ ibid., iii., pt. ii., 305. 
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economized also by using pine and fir for their merchantmen,! employ- 
ing the dearer oak sparingly except for men-of-war and ships that must 
make long voyages. Ironnails were spared too, in favour of wooden pins 
or rivets which were both cheaper and lighter. Small relatively short 
masts, less costly than the great ones, were made to serve, and single 
sails where the English were wont to use double.” 

The result of all these economies and advantages was that for ships 
of equivalent burthen, building was cheaper in Holland by a third or 
a half than it was in England? In 1669 a flute could be built in 
Holland for £800 that in England would cost {1,300.4 A larger ship 
might cost £1,400 in Holland, but £2,400 in England.® In 1676 the 
building of an English merchantman of 250 tons would cost £7 2s. 6d. per 
ton. In that same year a London merchant purchased a 200-ton flute 
at Saardam for 9,050 guilders, or about £4 10s. per ton.”?. In England 
building was cheaper in the outports than in London, but in very few 
of the outports could materials be found for building large ships.® 


1 Witsen, op. cit., 178-80. 

2 See the ‘‘ Remarques”’ of Arnoul (Colenbrander, op. cit., ii. 11 seq.) and 
the ‘‘Mémoire”’ of Seignelay (Lettres . . . Colbert, iii., pt. ii., 305 seg.; also the 
letter of Colbert to Colbert de Terron, February 19 (N.S.), 1671, ibid., iii., pt. i., 
337). Sir William Petty refers to the practice of the Hollanders ‘‘ undermasting 
and sailing such of their Shipping, as carry cheap and gross Goods, and whose 
Sale doth not depend much upon Season”: “ Political Arithmetick,” in The 
Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, ed. C. H. Hull (1899), i. 261. Roger 
Coke, speaking of fishing craft, said that those built of heavy English timber 
required a third more sail and cordage than the Dutch used: England’s Improve- 
ments, 82. 

3 Coke put the Dutch advantage at 4 for merchantmen (Discourse, 56), and 
at # for fishing vessels (England’s Improvements, 82). A tract of 1668 called 
Inconveniences to the British Nation which have ensued the Act of Navigation 
(B.M. 816, m. 11, 108) affirmed that “‘a foreign ship may be built for half the price.”’ 
One-half is also the estimate of the author of Britannia Languens in McCulloch’s 
Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, 318. Houblon wrote: 
“ Their [Dutch] ships are built for ? if not 4 the cost of ours,’ op. cit., f. 281. 
At the close of the century other nations with cheap labour and native materials 
were closing the gap between the figure of their building costs and that of the 
Dutch. See the pamphlet by T. T., Merchant, General Considerations relating 
to our Trade (1698), B.M. 8244, c. 31, p. 4; and Defoe’s A Plan of the English 
Commerce, in McCulloch’s Select Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts on Com- 
merce, No. 3, p. 129. 

4 State Papers, Domestic, Car. II., 258, f. 154. [Notes by Joseph Williamson 
“ As to the buying of Foreigne Shipping.’’] 

5 [bid. 

6 J. R. Tanner, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval Manuscripts in the 
Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge (1903), i. 230. 

7 State Papers, Domestic, Car. II., 382, f. 284, June 3, 1676: Affidavit of 
John Hammond. 

8 See Pepys’ remarks about the difficulties attending the building of the 
Edgar at Bristol: Grey, Debates, iii. 389, November 3, 1675. 
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The seaworthiness of Dutch shipping was a matter of controversy. . 
Seignelay criticized the carpenters for failing to dry wood adequately 
before using it, thus turning out vessels whose seams opened dangerously 
after a few months of service, a defect which could never be entirely 
remedied by caulking. The timbers of Dutch ships were slighter than 
French shipwrights were accustomed to use.! Pine and fir were 
fragile to resist cannon-shot or heavy seas. Witsen admitted that! 
even Bohemian or Westphalian oak was not as strong as Biscay or! 
English. It was an English ship that he mentioned as an example 
of longevity—one that made her voyage year upon year for seventy 
years. Elsewhere he observed that Dutch ships were durable by 
reason of the care and cleanliness with which they were kept.* English 
ships were far more heavily timbered, and their strength and sailing; 
qualities were proudly asserted by Englishmen from Monson to Defoe.°’ 
Even Roger Coke, who had little kindness for the English merchant- - 
man, granted the stoutness of English build.® 

But though the Dutch fluit was not built either to fight or to be: 
mishandled, the very “ floatiness and buoyancy ’”’ with which she was} 
reproached contributed to make her seaworthy. The Norwayman 
and the buss built of fir could weather a storm with less distress than 
the ponderous Dutch man-of-war.’? The broad, flat bottom checked | 
rolling, the roundish bows lessened the tendency to pitch. She was; 
compact of long seafaring experience. Scraps of evidence point to) 
the trustworthiness of other Dutch types. An English Postmaster- 
General preferred a Dutch packet-boat to any English craft for carry- - 
ing the mails across the choppy Irish Sea. A renegade Dutch captain! 

1 Seignelay’s Mémoire in Lettres . . . Colbert, iii., pt. ii., p. 305. 

2 Witsen, op. cit., 179-180. 8 Ibid., 157. 


4 “Ons ingebooren zindelijkheyt, die de schepen langdurend maeckt,” ' 
tbid., ‘‘ Aen den Leser.”’ 

5 “ The English ships will double a lee-shore when the others will be forced | 
in foul weather upoh the rocks; the cables and anchors of the English will hold | 
when the others will be forced to come home and break. The English will be? 
able to put out sail at sea when the others will take in sail. The English go deep? 
in water which makes them wholesome in the sea and carry the merchants’’ 
goods with little loss; the Hollanders are laboursome and dangerous in a storm, , 
which causes great leakage in oil, wine and such commodities, to the great annoy- - 
ance of the merchant; yea, oftentimes, more than the difference of the freight’: ; 
Monson, Naval Tracts, v. 248-249. ‘‘ It is evident the Dutch and F: rench, Swedes } 
and Danes, build cheaper; but the English build stronger and firmer; and ani 
English ship will always endure more severity, load heavier, and reign (as the} 
seamen call it) longer, than any foreign built ship whatever’’: Defoe, op. cit.,, 
in McCulloch’s Select Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts on Commerce, 129. 

§ England’s Improvements, 93. 7 Ibid., 99. 

* “ That in regard the Sea between England and Ireland is so subject to) 
Stormes & so broken, that the Vessells built on those shoares not being able to) 
endure the same at all Seasons, it happens that the due course of his Ma's: : 
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in English service, Van Heemskerck, declared that Dutch fishing doggers 
could bear the seas better than the King’s ships.1 The ambassador 
of the States General at Paris enjoyed discreetly the fact that Colbert 
de Terron, Intendant of Rochefort and cousin of the Minister of Marine, 
when returning from Lisbon did not entrust his preciousness to his 
~ Frangoish fregatje,” but hired a Hollands ship. Riding out a 
storm on the high seas, however, was not so dangerous as riding it out 
in the Channel or on any lee shore. In a great storm in the Baltic 
in the autumn of 1675 seven Dutch merchantmen were lost in the road 
of Dantzig, and eleven others coming from K6nigsberg were stranded. 
“ The people are most saved,’’ reported the Deputy of the English 
Eastland Company, ‘“‘ and some part of the ladeings: but the shipps 
being weake built are like to be all lost.’’? Herein lay the vulnera- 
bility of Dutch ships. If forced ashore they were apt to break up, 
when an Englishman, more staunchly timbered, might survive the 
disaster and be got safely off. 

Something must be said of the organization of shipbuilding in 
Holland, where it was a key industry. The standardization of type 
made it possible for the builders to turn out the simpler, more commonly 
used craft with what for that day was astonishing speed. The 
reserves of timber were so great that carpenters were able to assemble 
their materials without loss of time. In Saardam alone wood sufficient 
for the building of four or five thousand ships was stored with a neat- 
ness and order for which Colbert, faced with the disorder of his costly 
arsenals, sighed in vain.+ In the great State arsenal at Amsterdam 
an English visitor noted the precision with which all things necessary 
to rig a ship were arranged: cables here, anchors there, sails, yards, 
cordage, so that—the hull once built—a ship could be made ready 
for the sea in a few hours.° It is probable that the private yards 


Mailes is often interrupted, And the Pet': having had experience of the ffitness 
of Dutch Bottomes for such Service, and having made provision of two fit and 
proper Boates built in Holland to transport his Ma's. Mailes betweene the King- 
domes of England and Ireland,’’ would like to have them naturalized: 
Privy Council Records, 2/62, 219, July 13, 1670. Lord Arlington had already 
secured the naturalization of three Holland packets for the Harwich-Holland 
service: Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1668-9, 448, August 12, 1669. 
1 Jbid., 1666-7, 496, Harwich, February 5, 1666/7: Silas Taylor to Williamson. 
2 Brieven geschreven ende gewisselt tusschen den Herr Johan de Witt... ende 
de gevolmaghtigden van den Staedt (1723-25), i. 667, July 23 (N.S.), 1663: W. 
Boreel to De Witt. 
8 State Papers, Foreign, Poland, 14, f. 102, November 23, 1675: Francis 
Sanderson to Sir Joseph Williamson. 
4 Lettres ... Colbert, iii., pt.i., 216, n. 1, February 30 (N.S.), 1670: To Léger, 
Controleur Général de 1’Arsenal a Toulon. 
5 State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 188, f. 76 seg., February 2, 1671/2: J. 
Vernon to Williamson. 
VOL. II. 19 
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excelled the Admiralty in these dispositions, as they unquestionably 
did in honesty of management and cheapness of production. During: 
the second war with England, the shipwrights of Saardam engaged | 
to turn out a ship a day, provided they were allowed two or three 
months in which to assemble supplies and organize construction. ' 
Normally Saardam confined production to the thirty or forty ships of 
all types which could be accommodated on the available stocks at one? 
time.2. But Saardam was only one of many shipbuilding towns, , 
though the industry was greatest there. It flourished mightily in 
Amsterdam, as also in the other Admiralty towns—Rotterdam, , 
Middelburg, Harlingen and Hoorn—all building merchantmen as well 
as men-of-war. The smaller ports supplied their own needs, and even 
the fishing villages built their busses, doggers and pinks. Some of 
them, says Witsen, would build as many vessels in a year as the year 
has days.® 

In Holland shipping was commonly regarded as a good investment. . 
The owning and operation of ships was becoming more and more dis- 
tinct from merchandizing, and the practice of persons having neither 
seafaring nor trading experience putting their savings in ships’ shares 
was surprisingly widespread. It was not uncommon, wrote J. P.| 
Ricard in his Négoce d’Amsterdam, for merchant capitalists to equip 
two, three, or four Greenlanders for the whale fishery, and offer them 
to such as would adventure in shares of 74, zk, ys, or greater, 
and they found it not difficult to interest the public in acquiring these 
shares.4 The herring fishery was another field for co-operative in- 
vestment in shipping, and property in merchantmen was similarly 
partitioned. In what other country did peasants buy shares in ships ?® 

1 “ Mémoire sur tout ce qui doit s’observer pour former les magasins des} 
arsenaux de marine du Roi,’’ Lettres . . . Colbert, iii., pt. i., 295; also Seignelay’s 
journal, July 26, 1671, zbid., iii., pt. ii., 299. This story of Saardam must have 
been in the minds of Sir George Downing and Henry Coventry when in a Commons 
debate of February 21, 1675/6, the former remarked: ‘‘ A proposition was made 
to the States of Holland to build them a frigate in 6 weeks, and so on; but the 
planks were all found, laid dry, and prepared. ... Mr. Secretary Coventry. | 
They [the Dutch] have materials ready for ships to a pin, as Venice had for 


galleys, when they made and launched one while Henry III. of France was at 
dinner ’’: Grey, Debates, iv. 125-6. 

* This number were building when Seignelay passed through Saardam:: 
Lettres . . . Colbert, iii., pt. ii., 299. In 1675 Pepys estimated the facilities for; 
building men-of-war of the yards royal and private in and around London at? 
twenty-seven docks, slips and launches: Grey, Debates, iii. 328-9, October 22, 
1675. 

3 Witsen, op. cit., ‘‘ Aen den Leser.”’ 

4 Op. cit., 424-5. 

° The promoters of a marine insurance company in Amsterdam in 1628-9— - 
a time when shipping was suffering heavily from the depredations of the Dun- 
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We hear of a trading vessel built in 1666 for the Shoemakers’ Com- 
pany of Amsterdam—somehow an incongruous adventure.) An 
English merchant living in Rotterdam had a quarter interest in a ship 
in which } belonged to a Dutch baker, ; to a brewster, the rest 
appertaining to several Scots of Rotterdam.2 In England this divi- 
sion into shares was familiar, being especially used by the London 
merchants for the large, costly ships in which they traded,’ but persons 
not interested in the trade were not likely to acquire an interest in the 
ships. The small craft which constituted the greater part of the 
merchant service were frequently the property of a single owner, or 
the shares were held by a few persons. In the outports the reproach 
that Colbert hurled at the Marseillais might have reached its mark: 
“ Messieurs de Marseille ne veulent que des barques afin que chacun 
eut la sienne.’’4 

The importance attached by Dutch builders to the capacity of their 
ships and to convenience for the stowage of goods was another condi- 
tion of their success. For the carriage of massive yet cheap commodities 
of common consumption in most European countries, vessels must 
be constructed to hold a great deal and yet be navigable by a small 
number of men. Experience in adapting craft to function had come 
to the shipwrights through solving the problems of construction for 
inland navigation, and for shallow waters. ‘‘ Purpose, in which 
there is infinite variation, compels the builders to diverge from 
measurements and rules.’® Witsen, whose dictum this is, enumerates 
no fewer than thirty-nine types of binnenlants-vaerders—river and canal 
boats.© The catalogue of fishing craft is bewildering for the specializa- 
tion and complexity implied. 

Among the merchantmen the crowning triumph of Dutch craftsman- 
ship was the fluitschip, which the English called flute or flyboat, a 
type designed for the northern and Eastland trades, though in slightly 


irkers—declared that no intelligent person would then invest in ships—only 
he peasants, who knew nothing better to do with their money: Blok, “‘ Koopmans - 
dviezen,”’ op. cit., 48. 

1 Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1666-7, 347, December 15, 1666: Silas 
aylor to Williamson. 

2 State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 188, f. 166, April 4/14, 1672: Rotterdam 
S. Tucker to Williamson]. 

3 Sir Henry Johnson, shipbuilder and shipowner of London in the last quarter 
f the century, owned shares in thirty-eight ships, amounting in all to $$ and 
of ships: Add. MSS. 22,184, f. 151. 
4 E, Levasseur, Histoive du Commerce de la France (1911), i. 382. 
5 ‘Het gebruik, ’t welk van oneindelijke veranderingh is, dwingt bouw 
eesters, maet en wetten te kreuken,”’ op. cit., 53. 

6 Ibid., 165, 169-71. On the variety of Dutch ships see Sir William Petty, 
olitical Arithmetic (op. cit., i. 260-1). 
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variant forms it found its way into all seas. A fluit was a light, slight; 
but practicable shell employed to contain and float a ponderous an 
clumsy cargo. She had commonly one deck, but otherwise she was 
as nearly a closed hold and nothing more as a ship under sail could be: 
Her distinguishing feature was inordinate length (for a ship of her day). 
which is to say four to six times her width. Her bows were rounde 
without beak or figurehead, and her stern was even rounder with broad+ 
spreading buttocks. Though her burthen was great, she was insignifit 
cant above the water-line owing to the “ tumble-in’”’ or converging 
lines of her sides, which greatly reduced her upper proportions. The 
virtues of this structure were that the restriction of surface made the 
ships easier to work with few men, and that small bulk above the 
water-line lessened resistance to the wind, and improved sailing 
quality. For this last reason she was given a precipitous forward 
rake. She carried three masts, short rather than tall, had no fore 
castle, no roundhouse, no guns (or only a few light ones), and nc 
decoration except the identifying picture on her tafferel. In tonnage 
the fiuit might have a burthen of from 100 to goo tons, but the-mest 
workable sizes seem to have been those between 200 and 500 tons 
One could not expect a heavily laden ship of this kind to be a greyhounc 
of the sea, and that she was not, but the buoyancy of her construction 
her slight draught and small superstructure made her far less sluggish 
a traveller than her appearance suggested. Indeed, her improvec 
sailing quality as compared with vessels previously used for the Baltic 
trade was so considerable that masters could add an extra voyage tc 
their season’s calendar.! 

The flute made her début in the last decade of the sixteenth century 
with a success shattering to the old navigation. Soon these vessels 
were being launched in great numbers, especially during the Twelve 
Years’ Truce when the Dunkirkers ceased from troubling—almost 
and an unarmed ship was reasonably safe in northern waters. I 
1612 the shipowners of Lubeck complained that they could get n 
return freights from Spain, because the Dutch were underbidding them. 


—s 


+ The fluit is fully described by Bernhard Hagedorn, Die Entwicklung de 
wichtigsten Schiffstypen bis ins 19. Jahvhundert (1914), 102 seg. Witsen describe 
the type also, op. cit., 159-60, giving dimensions and illustrative plates (Nos 
Ix., Lxi.). He gives the measurements of an ordinary fluit, perhaps of 500 tons, 
as 130 ft. long over all, 264 feet wide, and 13 feet 5 inches deep; an Oostvaerder 
of 300 tons might be 115 feet long, 23 feet 6 inches wide, the depth not given 
but probably 11 or 12 feet. There are contemporary models of the fluit in the 
Ned. Hist. Scheepvaart Museum at Amsterdam, to whose Director, Mr. W. 
Voorbeytel Cannenburg, I am much indebted for information in regard to the: 
type, and for the privilege of obtaining photographs of models. 

* Hagedorn, op. cit., 109. 
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In England a navigation bill which passed the Lords in the spring of 
1614 attributed the decay of navigation to the competition of foreign 
ships built solely for carrying merchandise and requiring few men to 
work them.1' The bill was lost in the Commons, but the following 
year a royal proclamation called for the observance of existing naviga- 
tion laws in favour of English shipping.2 In 1620 John Keymor’s 
Observations described the ‘‘ great long ships”’ of impressive burthen 
and low freights, whose competition was everywhere worsting English 
trade. Even in the Mediterranean Sea, where the flute should not 
have ventured, being about as warlike as a coal-scuttle, she enjoyed 
precarious successes.* In the Baltic the Sound Registers recorded the 
overwhelming predominance of the new type.® The Admirals of 
Holland and Zealand protested against such flimsy, ill-manned shipping 
as discouraging by impossibly low freights the building of stronger 
vessels. The States General laid down stipulations as to men and 
guns.’ There was a setback in the twenties, due to the resumption 
of war with Spain, discriminatory legislation by Denmark, and perhaps 
also to overproduction of shipping during the Truce. But the flute 
had cometo stay. To make the seas safe for her, her owners demanded 
adequate convoy, and after a long struggle the State found itself com- 
pelled to extend its responsibilities for the protection of trade, though 
never to the entire satisfaction of merchants and masters.® 


1 Hist. MSS. Com., Report IV. (Cal. House of Lords MSS.), 119, May 6, 1614. 

2 Ibid., Report VIII. (MSS. of the Corporation of the Trinity House), 246. 
Proclamation of April 17, 1615. 

3 Observations touching Tvade and Commerce with the Hollander, and Other 
Nations in McCulloch’s Select Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts on Com- 
merce, 13. 

4 Hagedorn, op. cit., 109-10. To protect the Dutch Mediterranean trade, 
the Directie van den Levantschen Handel had been organized in 1625. It 
enforced strictly regulations for the arming of ships employed in this trade, 
and exacted a tax, in return for which it provided convoy. But besides the 
heavily armed Straatsvaerder, which was practically a man-of-war, “Il y va 
jusqu’a des flutes, qui sont sans deffence, ce qui fait tort aux navires armés parce 
qu’ils peuvent faire meilleur marché de fret’: Loysen, Mémoire, op. cit., 275. 

5 Hagedorn, op. cit., 111-2. 

6 [bid., 112. 

7 Ibid., 113. The placaat underwent occasional revision. Witsen gives a 
summary of the regulations in effect when he published his work in 1671 (op. cit., 
425-6), and Pringsheim summarizes those of the placaat of 1663 for the Levant 
trade (op. cit., 26). 

8 Sir George Downing, like many of his countrymen, considered that convoy 
was the real secret of Dutch success with cheap, unarmed ships: “ If theire 
Merchant men have constant Convoy and the English Merchant men must be 
both Merchant and man of wart, he cannot sayle at so easy a rate as a Hollander, 
and consequently all the Trade must still dayly more and more fall to the Hollanders 
and give mee leave to tell your Lo’?: that in this very thinge is the mystery of 
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With accumulating experience the carpenters tried further adapta- 
tion. The Noortsvaerder that carried timber from Bergen could 
stand 2 feet more of depth than an Oostvaerder of the same length 
bound for Dantzig to fetch corn. The hull of the former was nearly 
rectangular, while the shape of the Oostvaerder was roundish.t Then 
there was the East India version, much more staunchly built, with 
extra breadth at the stern to allow for a roomy cabin.? But the most 
curious adaptation of the flute was evoked by a treaty with the King 
of Denmark in 1647, which permitted Dutch traders to Norway to pay 
the export duty on timber according to official measurement of the 
capacity of their ships. Now the treaty stipulated that the burthen 
should be calculated from the figures for length, width and depth, 
and the beam was to be taken at the midship beam, where presumably 
she was broadest. Great was the vexation of the Danes when the 
Dutch shipwrights devised an hour-glass shape, narrow at the waist 
and swelling fore and aft, which, measured according to the treaty, 
came to far less than the actual capacity of the ship. It required 
another treaty to extricate the Danes from this extraordinary monster. 
The type did not survive its privileges. 

The economical operation of Dutch ships was affirmed by more than 
a century of testimony. This was a matter determined by the number 
of seamen carried, the figure of their wages, and the cost of victualling. 
The simple rigging of the flute and the absence of guns made possible 
her navigation by a small crew. ‘‘ For example,” explained Keymor 
in 1620, “‘ though an English Ship of two hundred tun, and a Holland 
Ship, . . . of the same burthen be at Danske, or any other place beyond 
the Seas, or in England, they do serve the Merchant better cheap by 
one hundred pounds in his freight than we can, by reason he hath but 
nine or ten Marriners, and we near thirty; thus he saveth twenty mens 
meat and wages in a voyage.” Very similar is an admission by Sir 
William Monson in the reign of Charles I.;> a merchants’ petition 


this State and by this meanes doe they gayne all theire wealth, and whereas it 
is comonly sayd that the English cannot sayle soe cheape because they will fare 
better, and because they goe with more men in a shipp and because theire Shipps 
have another kinde of make, give me leave to say that if convoy were given they 
would build other kinds of shipps and consequently sayle with ffewer men”: — 
Clarendon MSS, (Bodleian Library), 104, f. 253 v., August 26 (N.S.), 1661, to 
the Earl of Clarendon. | 

1 Witsen, op. cit., 160. 2 Ibid., 159. 

3 Tbid., 160. # OD, Cthsy Oy 

* “You must understand that the Hollanders’ ships go with fewer men than 
ours, occasioned by the slight building and tackling of their ships in comparison 
ofus. And as there is twenty to forty men difference in the sailing of them, the 
like difference there is in the strength of them ’’: Naval Tracts, v. 248. 
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printed in 1659 is of the same tenor;} so also Roger Coke in 1670 ;2 
so also the author of Britannia Languens in 1680.3 From French 
Observations sur le commerce du Nord of the year 1769 we learn that a 
Dutch galliot of 200 tons could navigate with seven or eight men; 
one of 300 to 400 tons with sixteen to eighteen men, while French ships 
of these burthens would carry double the number. 

The Navigation Act of 1660 had increased the difficulties of English 
masters by requiring that English-built ships should be navigated by 
English seamen to the extent of three-fourths of their crews in order to 
enjoy their privileges under the Act. This made the merchant service 
something of a “ closed shop,” the masters being legally debarred from 
reducing expenses as the Dutch did by employing large numbers of 
foreigners of a lower standard of living than the native-born.®» Natur- 
ally the English tar made the most of this opportunity to improve his 
hard lot. Wages went up,° and though they seem to have been not 
greatly higher than those given in Holland in this period, perhaps not 
always as high, it was impossible for English masters to redress the 
balance with their rivals by substantial saving on this item. Sir 
George Downing maintained patriotically that nine Englishmen could 
do the work of ten Dutchmen, but the conviction was abroad in Europe 
that Dutch seamen were the best in the world.” Certainly they 
believed that they were, and looked down on English mariners as 
having, in Witsen’s dry phrase, more stomach for the mess table than 


1 The Marchants Humble Petition and Remonstrance to his late Highness 
(B.M. 712, m. I, 4), 15. 

2 Discourse, 59. ® Opsctt:, 317: 

4 J. Hayem, Mémoires et Documents pour servir a l’Histoire du Commerce 
et del’ Industrie en France (1912-22,) 4°™° Série, 254. 
5 In 1665 Downing had reported concerning the seamen who then manned the 
Dutch fleet: ‘‘ The halfe of them at least are forreigners of severall Nations & of 
those forreigners most Danes & Norweighers’”’: State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 
174, f. 144, February 28, 1664/5, to Sir Henry Bennet. See also Sir William 
Temple, Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands (1692), 183. 
: 6 “ As this Law [Navigation Act] makes a few Merchants Masters of all the 
Trade of England: so it makes Mariners the Merchants Masters; for being but 
few, and the Merchant being restrained to them, if he gives not them what wages 
they please, he must not trade at all’”’: Coke, Discourse, 29. Cf. Defoe on “ the 
ntolerable oppression upon trade from the exorbitance of wages and insolence 
of mariners”: ‘‘ Essay on Projects” in The Earlier Life and the Chief Earlier 
Works of Daniel Defoe, ed. Henry Morley (1889), 159. The Navigation Act 
was not entirely to blame, as wages were generally rising, and both trade and the 
Navy were using more men than ever before. At the time of the Third Dutch 
War seamen were receiving 40s. to 45s. per month: Houblon, op. cit., f. 279 v. 

7 On Dutch seamen see A. de Montchrétien, Traité de l’Gconomie Politique, 
ed. Th. Funck-Brentano (1889), 183; The Dutch Drawn to the Life (1664), 112-3; 
and the ‘‘ Remarques faictes par le Sieur Arnoul sur la marine d’Hollande,”’ 
Colenbrander, op. cit., ii. 22. 
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for hard work.1_ Pepys, drinking mum and discussing sails and cables} 
with some Dutch seamen at a tavern in Limehouse, was not spared . 
this disparagement: ‘“‘ But to see how despicably they speak of us for | 
our using so many hands more to do anything than they do, they 
closing a cable with 20, that we use 60 men upon.’ 

As to victuals, even Sir George Downing admitted “ the betterness ; 
of the English Seaman’s Dyett beyond the Dutchmans,” yet supposed | 
that it might be more than offset by the low prices of food prevailing | 
in England.2 But the fare of Dutch fishermen was only bread, fish. 
and “‘ grutt,’’ which is defined by Downing as “a sad kinde of meale : 
of broken Corne.”” On the merchantmen victuals were somewhat : 
less depressing, but here the astute Hollanders scored again by victual- - 
ling with Irish beef and butter, both very cheap after the English | 
Parliament had prohibited the importation of Irish cattle.* 

That the Dutch were not too sparing with their seamen as compared . 
with the English merchant service is sufficiently demonstrated by the: 
fact that they drew large numbers of mariners from both England | 
and Scotland. Some of these had crossed over at the Restoration | 
in discontent over impending political and religious changes. In} 
Rotterdam English and Scottish seamen had their own quarter of the: 
town.® It cannot be said that the treatment of seamen by either’ 
nation was conspicuously humane, but the Dutch out of a wider com- 
mercial experience were somewhat more lenient, as in allowing their: 
men to do a little trading. 

In a long Discourse on the decay of trade, addressed to Pepys and. 
written not long after the accession of James II., James Houblon, , 
member of a distinguished mercantile family, included English masters} 
with English seamen in a sweeping condemnation for debauchery and | 
prodigality, and praised the Dutch schippers for sobriety and frugality? 
—antithesis of a kind that English writers on trade were even fonder: 
of at this time than the facts warranted. As to sobriety, it was not a. 


1 Op. cit., 207. 2 Diary, February 13, 1664/5. 

* State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 168 ff., 219-20, December 25, 1663. To Sir’ 
Henry Bennet. 

* On the victualling trade in Ireland see Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, , 
1673-5, 166 [February?], 1673/[4]. Reasons offered to the consideration of ' 
Parliament for remitting the prohibition of the importation of Irish cattle; 
Britannia Languens (op. cit., 318); Houblon, op. cit., f. 281 v. 

5 In 1667 there were reported to be 3,000 English and Scottish seamen 
serving in the Dutch fleet: Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1667, 207, June 18, 
1667, Col. Titus to Lord Arlington. In 1673, out of 600 men on De Ruyter’s | 
flagship, 200 were the enemy’s nationals: Catalogue of the... Manuscripts in 
the Pepysian Library, ii. 32, August 21, 1673, Pepys to Sir Thomas Allin. 


* Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1671-2, 362, April 22, 1672, Richard Bower 
to Williamson. 7 Op. ctt., f. 281. 
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seagoing virtue, but the Dutch masters enjoyed a reputation for 
honesty and reliability. They had, said Bishop Huet, “ une grande 
fidelité & exactitude a rendre bon compte de tout ce qu’on leur confie.’”? 
In the Norway trade they served as merchants or factors in the sale of 
cargo and the purchase of timber, which materially reduced costs in that 
important commerce.? Their skill in navigation was prodigious. In 
1667, after destroying the English fleet at Chatham, the Dutch carried 
off the Royal Charles. Their seamanship in working a mounted great 
ship of foreign build down an unknown channel stirred the admiration 
of the Secretary of the Navy: “I find it true that the Dutch did heele 
‘The Charles’ to get her down, and yet run aground twice or thrice, 
and yet got her safe away, and have her, with a great many good guns 
in her, which none of our pilots would ever have undertaken.’”’? The 
cleanliness maintained on Dutch ships was no less proverbial than the 
cleanliness of Dutch houses, contributing unquestionably to the good 
condition of the lading, the health of the crew and the life of the ship.4 
When Pepys became part-owner of a Dutch prize, he and his associates 
made a jolly party to test the wines she was carrying when taken. 
“ But it did grate my heart to see the poor master come on board, 
and look about in every corner, and find fault that she was not so clean 
as she used to be, though methought she was very clean; and to see his 
new masters come in, that had nothing to do with her, did trouble 
me to see him.’ 

The advantages gained by cheap and adaptable shipbuilding, and 
cheap and careful navigation, were summed up in the lowest freight 
rates in Europe, and the most extensive and efficient merchant marine. 
In years when both England and the Republic were at peace, 
Dutch rates would be 4 to 4 lower than English for the same 
voyage.© In the last two decades of the century the Scandinavian 


1 Mémoires sur le Commerce des Hollandois (1717), 41. 

2 “Ce commerce s’y fait par les maistres de navire mesme, sans que l’on 
employe personne’: Loysen, Mémoire, op. cit., 246. 

3 Diary, June 30, 1667; see also June 22 of that year. 

4 “Ta proprieté que les Hollandois observent dans leurs vaisseaux est fort 
grande; ils les balayent ét nettoyent trés souvent par dedans lorsqu’ils sont dans 
le port, les grattent et goudronnent par dehors deux ou trois fois par an et ne 
manquent jamais de les calfater a la fin de l’esté parce que la chaleur de cette 
saison fait toujours entr’ouvrir le bois. Quand le vaisseau est en mer, encore 
qu’ils le balayent tous les jours a l’ordinaire, ils font oster deux fois la semaine 
tous les coffres des matelots et tout l’embarras du vaisseau afin de nettoyer 
toutes choses. Ils lavent aussy quelquefois entre deux ponts avec de l’eau et du 
vinaigre ’’: Seignelay’s Mémoire, op. cit., iii., pt. ii. 314. 

5 Diary, March 28, 1667. 

6 In 1634 Dutch merchants stated that freights asked by Netherlands 
shipping were } to } less than those demanded by the English, Scots or 
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nations in the northern sphere of trade, and France in the Mediterranean 
were competing with the Hollanders through cheap navigation, but 
their captains were neither so reliable nor so experienced as the Dutch 
schippers, their ships were not sufficiently numerous, nor their commerce 
sufficiently organized to displace the Netherlanders in the carrying 
trade. Merchants in reckoning the cost of importing wares often 
stipulated carriage in Dutch vessels.! It was always easy to find a 
ship bound for Amsterdam, and from thence to ship goods to any part 
of the world. Usually this was the cheapest procedure, though in miles 
it might be the longest way round.” 

‘Tt is evident,’’ wrote Pieter de la Court, ‘‘ that Shipwrights work 
in Holland must not be considered as a mere Consumption, but as a 
very considerable Manufacture and Merchandise, seeing almost all 
great Ships for Strangers are built by the Hollanders.’* The ships 
sold abroad from the Provinces were of all types, from men-of-war with 
guns nosing out of their portholes, through all varieties of merchant- 
men, small carriers and fishing vessels, to pleasure yachts gay and gilt 
for kings. The Dutch supplied the French East India Company with 
ships of force to compete for the Oriental trade, England with flutes 
and herring-busses to lower freights and to essay the Great Fishery, 
Spain with shipping for her colonial trade, Hamburg and Ostend with 
carriers according to their needs. Denmark made such extensive use 
of Dutch bottoms that her King requested a dispensation from the 
Navigation Acts to enable his subjects to trade to England in 


French: Blok, ‘‘ Koopmansadviezen,”’ op. cit., 72. In 1651 the author of a 
tract on trade called Advocate (1651) in B.M. 712, m. I, I, p. 4, asserted the same 
difference between English and Dutch rates. In 1676, when many Dutch 
merchantmen were concealing their identity behind English passes, one of 
Secretary Williamson’s informants complained that the King’s subjects in their 
small ships had no chance against these interlopers, which were great ships and 
flyboats able to sail $ per ton cheaper than the English could do: Cal. of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1676-7, 130, May 26, 1676, Richard Watts to Williamson. 

1 E.g., the cost of the marble for the monument to Lady Verney was estim- 
ated with the proviso of transport from Italy to England in a Dutch ship: — 
Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Seventeenth Century, ed. F. P. and M. M. 
Verney (1907), i. 530. 

2 “So that the English and Flemish Merchants do ofttimes know no better 
way to transport their goods to such Foreign Parts as they designe, than to carry 
them first to Amsterdam, and from thence to other places ’’: De Witt [Pieter de la 
Court], op. cit., 38. ‘‘ You will find that any ship at Barbadoes which comes 
seek freight . . . will go for Amster. or Rott. for the same fraight they will for 
London (except a winter be coming on) for if they do well in their home Voyage, 
‘tis 10-1 but they meet with further employ back again”: Samuel Hayne, 
An Abstract of all the Statutes made concerning Aliens trading in England (1685), 
B.M. 8245, b. 41, p. 12. 

3 Op. cit., 35. 
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“a foreign-built ” ships.1 He explained that the Danes could not 
build their own vessels because they had no oak. Neither—he might 
have recollected—had the Hollanders. In the last decade of the 
century it was estimated that approximately half of the shipping of 
both Denmark and Sweden was Dutch-built2 

That the seas burgeoned with ships of Holland built but owned by 
nationals of other states was not unproductive of curious results. The 
Dutch-owned merchantman, when the Republic was at war, could 
Masquerade as an innocent Lubecker or a strictly neutral Genoese 
—at least until boarded. “ It isinferred,’”’ wrote Sir Richard Fanshaw 
from Madrid on the eve of the second Anglo-Dutch war, “ that all 
Hollanders whom we shall take, will make themselves Flemings; 
and all Flemings, that shall take us, themselves Hollanders.’’? One 
reason alleged for denying the Scots admission to the Plantations 
trade was their use of Dutch-built shipping. Obstruction on this 
score to the Scottish coasting trade with England went so far that 
the Scots complained in 1662 that they were being debarred from all 
trade. The Scottish salt-makers admitted that the entire shipping 
of the kingdom was of “ outlandish’ build.® In 1672 the tables 
were momentarily turned when certain Scots privateers, cruising against 
the Dutch, chanced upon some twenty Dutch-built but English-owned 
timber-ships, homeward bound from Norway, and bagged them all 
for prize. Naturally they had to release them when the wrath of the 
English Council was made known,® but without doubt there was 
pleasure in the doing. More amusing from an English point of view 
was the adventure of a galliot hoy, Dutch-built, but in 1666 the 
property of the English Navy. She was detailed to spy out the Dutch 
fleet, and happened somewhat suddenly on four or five of the States 
General’s men-of-war. As she was flying no colours, she managed 
to pretend she was one of theirs, and got safely away.’ 

Of all patrons of Dutch shipping the English were the most perse- 


1 Privy Council Records, 2/55, 284, July 3, 1661. 

2 Clark, op. cit., 136. Dutch ships penetrated even the Spanish colonial 
trade: ‘‘ De vlooten, die uyt Spagnién naer de Spaensche Indien toegaen voor een 
seer groote gedeelte door coopluyden in Hollandt ende Zeelandt wonende, 
werden verbodemt ende uytgerust”’: J. G. Van Dillen, Bronnen tot de Geschie- 
denis der Wisselsbanken, 1925, i. 218, Memorial from the Masters General of the 
Mint to the States General, November 29 (N.S.), 1683. 

3 State Papers, Foreign, Spain, 46, f. 60, May 18/28, 1664. To Secretary 
Bennet. 

4 Privy Council Records 2/56, 145, September 24, 1662. 

5 Add. MSS, 23,122, f. 335, Lauderdale Papers [1668]. 

8 Privy Council Records 2/63, 290, July 24, 1672. 

7 Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1665-6, 480, June 30, 1666, Silas Taylor to 
Williamson. 
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vering. In the last years of the Dutch War of Independence there was 
a ship-market at Dunkirk which was kept supplied with Dutch prizes 
by corsairs in the service of Spain. Hither came the English, Danes, 
Norwegians, Lubeckers, Dantzigers and other mercantile folk to drive 
good bargains. On June 4, 1642, the Dutch Resident at Elsinore 
in the Sound reported to the States General: “‘ The English used always 
to pass this place in ships of English build, now most of them come in 
Netherlands ships bought at Dunkirk. In the course of this spring 
fully eighty to ninety such ships sailed by the English have passed 
here, to the great regret of many good patriots.’ 

The acquisition of foreign ships by English owners was discouraged 
by the Navigation Act of 1660 and supplementary legislation intended 
to promote native shipbuilding. But how persistently the round 
sterns and broad bottoms found English owners and received their 
freedom, the Acts notwithstanding! In 1674 an attempt to put a 
stop to naturalizations was justified by the Council on the grounds 
“ that there are at present in his Mats: Dominions Ships sufficient both 
for number and quality to carry on the Trade of the Kingdome if it 
were greater then it is, and that it hath been experimentally found, 
That fforrain Built Ships are of little use to his Maty. at such times 
as the Kingdome hath most occasion for them.’”’* But the merchants 
thought otherwise, and the process by which the English merchant 


1 “ De Engelschen hierdoor plachten altijt te voeren scheepen in Engelandt 
gemaeckt, nu voeren se meest al Nederlantsche scheepen tot Duijnkercken 
gecoft. In dit voorjaar heeft men hier sien passeeren wel 80 a 90 soodaenige 
scheepen bij de Engelschen gevoert tot groot leetweesen van veele goede 
patriotten ’”’: Kernkamp, op. cit., 13. 

2 The Act of 1660, 12 Car. II., c. 18, was supplemented by an Act for pre- 
venting Frauds and regulating Abuses in his Majesties Customes (14 Car. II., 
c. 11); an Act for the Encouragement of Trade (15 Car. II., c. 7); an Act to prevent 
the delivering up of Merchants Shipps (16 Car. II., c. 6, renewed by 22-23 Car. 
II., c. 11); an Act for the encouragement of the Greenland and Eastland trades, 
and for the better securing the plantation-trade (25 Car. II., c. 7). Subsequent 
reigns brought further additions and modifications to the policy of the Naviga- 
tion Acts, but the essentials of the programme were laid down in the Acts above- 
mentioned. 

8 Privy Council Records 2/64, 317, November 25, 1674. 

* Certain London merchants protested that they had been encouraged 
“to buy severall fforeign built Ships in Order to the making them free to which 
end yor Pet’. have bought Sev". of the afores*. freedoms, for w°®. they bona 
fide p*. severall consideable sums of Mony. That yor. Pet*’ expecting to have 
the benefit of them as others have had, doe contrary wise find that there is a _ 
Stop put to the passing of them as was usuall, which is very much to the detrimt. — 
of yor Petr’. their respective Ships lying on Demurrage’’: C.O. (Public Record 
Office), 389/11, 60-1 (copy), July, 1676. Especially in the Mediterranean the 
number of foreign-built ships under the English flag increased so greatly that the 
Commissioners of Customs proposed to withhold passes from such ships even if 
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marine was being quietly but profitably expanded continued until the 
general peace of 1678, after which there was a long depression, the 
Dutch and other belligerents turning their attention once more to 
trade. But even in the decade between the Peace of Nymwegen and 
the War of the League of Augsburg the ingress of foreign bottoms 
could not be arrested. That they penetrated even the sacrosanct 
coastwise trade in coal is sadly admitted by an Act of 1685. This 
statute found the principal cause of the decay of shipbuilding in the 
outports “‘ the freedom which foreign ships and vessels, bought and 
brought into this kingdom, have enjoyed in the coal and other inland 
trade equal to that of English built ships.’ 

How many foreign-built ships—and of these, how many Dutch- 
built—came into English ownership in the forty years following the 
Navigation Act of 1660, cannot be determined with accuracy. Records 
were kept only of ships officially made free, and these are incomplete. 
On July 11, 1676, Sir John Shaw, Surveyor under the Act, affirmed that 
the prizes taken in the first two Dutch wars, and made free by Act of 
Parliament, amounted to 463; of these 341 belonged to the Port of 
London and 122 to the outports. Those naturalized between Sep- 
tember 1, 1667, and July 11, 1676, came to 328, 306 being London- 
owned. The sum of these totals is 791. Taking into consideration 
the probable fallibility of these lists, and the numbers of foreign-built 
ships in English ownership not made free, one may guess without 
pretending accuracy that there may have been some 1,200 foreign 
bottoms in the English merchant marine just prior to the Peace of 
‘Nymwegen, when navigation under the English flag had reached its 
greatest extent in this century. Of these foreign ships the great 
majority had been built in the Netherlands. With still more hesita- 
tion one may advance the supposition that a third or a fourth of 
England’s mercantile tonnage at this time may have been of foreign 


English-owned unless they could prove naturalization. But a brief experience 
demonstrated that the Barbary pirates could not digest the distinctions of the 
Navigation Acts, nor could they understand why, if a ship were not sufficiently 
English to have a pass, she should yet be too English for them to take: Cal. of 
State Papers, Domestic, 1677-8, 470-2, November 27, 1677: S. Pepys to William 
Blathwayt. Many of these ships to which exception was taken were actually 
foreign-owned, “ coloured’”’ as English and protecting themselves by English 
passes: see Williamson’s notes about the misdeeds of the brothers Houblon in 
employing Dutch ships and procuring English passes for them: Jbid., 693, 
[1677 ?]. 

1 An Act to encourage the building of ships in England, 1 Jac. II., c. 18. 

2 Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1676-7, 218, July 11, 1676. From other 
lists presented by Sir John Shaw (State Papers, Domestic, Car. II., 383 ff., 278-82) 
it would appear that between August, 1667, the end of the second Dutch War, 
and July, 1676, 375 vessels had received naturalization. 
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build,! the fraction being higher for London than for the outports. 
The depression of trade in the eighties and England's participation 
in the war against France made shipping a less attractive investment 
in the last two decades of the century than it had been in the period 
1660-1680. A great deal of English trade was then carried by neutral 
ships, and it is therefore unlikely that the acquisition of foreign-built 
ships continued with the same enthusiasm, though they increased, 
as we have noted, in the coastwise trade, possibly also in the export 
and Plantation trades. 

If foreign bottoms had a larger share in the prosperous period of 
English trade than the framers of the Navigations Acts had con- 
templated, English shipwrightry likewise enjoyed brisk employment, 
and did not dwindle and die as some of its critics thought it deserved 
todo. Itis possible to attribute this survival to the protection accorded 
by the Acts. To the writer it seems that the more decisive factors 
were the new trades inviting and the old trades opening new oppor- 
tunities, the development of England’s colonies, and the long peace 
—five years of war in the twenty-nine years before the War of the 
League of Augsburg. It was the common error of both English and 
Dutch in this century to suppose that the trade of either people could 
prosper only at the expense of the other: “If England,” said Sir 
George Downing, “‘ were once brought to a Navigation as cheape as 
this Country, good night Amsterdam.’” But the night of Amsterdam 
was then far off, though the day of English commerce was bright in the 
sky. 

VIOLET BARBOUR. 


1 The Port Books of Bristol for the year 1670-1 (Port Books, Public Record 
Office, 1137/2-3) show that 160 English-built ships and 43 foreign-built entered 
the port; 124 English-built and 41 foreign-built cleared, second voyages of the 
same ships not counted. A register of ships’ passes (Adm. 7/630) issued between 
June, 1662, and April, 1668, indicates that passes were granted to 807 ships, of 
which 465 were presumably of English build, 268 of foreign build, 87 uncertain. 
I have counted those described as “‘ doggers,’’ or as having round sterns, as 
foreign. For these lists and those of the Bristol Port Books I am indebted to 
Mr. Lawrence A. Harper of Oakland, California, as also for much valuable counsel 
on the working of the Navigation Acts. 


* State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 169, f. 98, February 12/22, 1663/4, to 
Sir Henry Bennet. 
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ECONOMIC RESILIENCY? 


cycle appear worth discussing. This part is that between a 

crisis and the time at which a definite recovery in trade has been 
established. It appears prima facie probable that, if we start at the 
time of a recovery in trade, the conditions which have made it possible 
have already been in existence for some time. Indeed, some of these 
may have been operative immediately after the crisis, but they have 
been counteracted by adverse circumstances. It is only when either 
these adverse conditions have been less strong or the impulse towards 
recovery has increased in power, that the stage is prepared for a recovery 
which can be definitely appreciated as such. 

Analogies are usually misleading when applied to economic pheno- 
mena. Still, some light may perhaps be thrown on the subject under 
discussion if we think of the boxer who has been floored in the ring. 
A “knock-out ”’ may be ignored, since it very rarely happens outside 
the fable of Atlantis that a whole civilization is completely wiped out. 
The boxer has a certain resiliency which enables him to resume after 
a shorter or longer time which is determined partly by his physique 
and determination, partly by the amount of punishment he has already 
received. In a somewhat similar way there is what may be called 
economic resiliency which after a crisis endeavours to recover from 
the series of shocks which industry and commerce have experienced. 

Before considering some of the conditions which are involved in 
this process, it may make the object in view clearer if we consider a 
most remarkable case of resiliency and recovery. This should be 
specially appropriate to the present meeting, since it concerns this 
City from 1771 to 1791, and, as it chances, the episode in question is 
closely connected with the history of the country which has lent us 
our President.2 Glasgow is well known as the birthplace of Free 
Trade, but it is not recognized that it was also a highly favoured child 
of the Protection which flourished under the Mercantile System. 


Sex of the aspects, chiefly psychological, of one part of the trade 


1 A paper read at the Economics and Statistics Section of the British Associa- 
tion, Glasgow, 1928.. 
2 Professor Allyn Young. 
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Conceive the City as it was at the time of the Union at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. It was dignified with the memories of its 
episcopal origin, and according to travellers it rivalled Oxford in 
beauty. Its trade was an inland one which, if extended in scope, was 
not of great value. There had been strivings after overseas commerce, 
but everywhere these were handicapped by the system England had 
built up. The Union of 1707 at once admitted Scotland within this 
system, and no place gained more from the change than the West. 
In 1708 the population of Glasgow was 12,766. In little over half a 
century it had trebled, and the rental of houses had increased no less 
than five times. This was due to a most successful trade which had 
been established with North America and the West India Islands, 
consisting in the main of imports of tobacco and after that of sugar and 
iron, the latter coming from Virginia and Maryland. The export trade 
comprised all the articles required by the colonists. According to 
the Customs House Classification there were 179 categories, but in 
these manufactures of iron consisted of only one category which com- 
prised all the small wrought-iron goods required on a farm—as, for 
instance, nails, hoes, axes, hinges, spades, locks, grates, kitchen furni- 
ture, etc. The bulk of the exports consisted of textiles, amongst which 
““ Glasgows ”’ were a speciality. The yardage of textiles in 1771 was 
almost 2 million, the value of all the exports of Glasgow (including 
those shipped through Greenock and Port Glasgow) was £452,000. 
The most remarkable characteristic of the trade of the period was that 
in tobacco, the total import of which was no less than 46 million Ibs. 
Of this nearly 43 million Ibs. was re-exported, the chief purchasers being 
the Farmers General of the French Customs. The position may be 
made more explicit from statistics relating to the trade of Scotland as 
a whole for the same year (1771), which have been discovered by Mr. 
W.S. Cormack. From these figures it emerges that almost the whole 
of the imports were re-exported, the total being: Imports £1,386,329; 
re-exports, £1,353,861; home-produced exports, £503,473, giving total 
exports £1,857,334. It will thus be seen how important the colonial 
trade of the West of Scotland was in the whole economy of the over- 
seas trade of the country. 

One can scarcely conceive a situation which was more vulnerable 
when the War of Independence came, and it at once laid the whole 
edifice of trade, which had been built up so painfully over more than _ 
half a century, in absolute ruin. The collapse was not one which — 
could be remedied when the war was over, for the United States of 
America, which emerged from it, would not assent to a system which 
brought their iron to be manufactured in Scotland and then shipped it 
back again, still less one which supplied American tobacco to France, 
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Germany and Italy via the Clyde. The whole foundations of overseas 
trade, as it had existed before 1776, were destroyed, and, to add to the 
collapse, much of the working capital employed in the American trade 
had been seized; there were long delays, and in the end only a part 
was recovered. All that remained from the wreck was the remnant 
of the colonial trade and the skill and energy of the people. It is true 
that there was not the heavy loss of expensive machinery being idle 
as there would be after an analogous crisis in modern times, but the 
spinners and weavers over the West of Scotland were left almost 
totally unemployed; freight for shipping was greatly reduced; mercan- 
tile capital and skill were deprived of the outlets they had previously 
found. The consequences as regards the trade of Scotland were dis- 
astrous—the total trade of 1778 showed a reduction on that of 1771 of 
as much as 58 per cent. Desperate as the situation was, there was a 
marked degree of resiliency. The problem was first to find markets 
for those exports which could no longer be sent to America, and, 
secondly, to discover new developments to take the place of such part 
of the re-export trade as turned out to be lost permanently. The first 
of these problems was solved by 1780 in the sense that home-produced 
exports had been brought up to their former level, though re-exports 
were only one-sixth of the figure of 1771. This left the second problem 
still to be solved—namely, to find new outlets to compensate for the 
reduction in the American trade. The merchants of the time, realizing 
that “‘ individually they were powerless,’’ decided to take joint action, 
and with this end in view the Chamber of Commerce, which was the 
first institution of this kind in Great Britain, was established in 1783, 
the year of the ratification of peace with America. Steps were taken 
for the formation of selling agencies in London and on the Continent, 
and by unremitting effort the position was gradually re-established. 
Thus by 1791 the total trade of Scotland had almost regained the level 
of 1771.1 The improvement was greater than appears on the surface, 
since as regards employment home-produced exports had increased 
from £503,473 to £914,207, though, as was to be anticipated, re-exports 
could not have been expected to have regained their former volume. 
It is needless to emphasize the power of resiliency which was the 
condition of this remarkable recovery, involving an almost complete 
reconstitution of the trade of the West of Scotland in the short space 
of twenty years. How far it was conditioned by the inventions of the 
Industrial Revolution is an interesting question which has a direct 
bearing on the subject under discussion. It may be safely asserted 
that in what has been described as the first stage of recovery (namely, 


1 There was little variation in prices during the period under consideration. 
The subsequent rise began in 1793. 
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that in which the exports of home-produced manufactures may be 
estimated to have recovered), the effect of the Industrial Revolution 
was slight or non-existent. If the date of this stage in the recovery 
be placed about 1780, at that time mechanical cotton spinning was 
just being introduced, but on a small scale, into the West of Scotland. 
In 1779 negotiations were concluded for the erection of a spinning 
mill at Rothesay in the island of Bute. While the factory was being 
built, an old lint mill was adapted. This—the first effective spinning 
mill in Scotland—was just a size larger than a labourer’s cottage, the 
building of two storeys measuring 42 feet by 13 feet. The mill which 
was then in course of erection was offered for sale in 1785, and was 
described as ‘“‘ having accommodation for near 1,000 spindles.’* 
Indirectly it is possible that the spirit of enterprise which was in the 
air afforded a stimulus and incentive over a wider area in somewhat 
the manner in which after a calm the ears of corn in a field are seen to 
move before the wind is felt. In the further stage the progress of the 
mechanical era had an influence up to a certain point. By 1785 cotton 
mills were being started at Barrhead, Johnston, Woodside and New 
Lanark. The latter was established by David Dale, the father-in-law 
of Robert Owen. As might be expected, he had to import labour, 
which was brought from the Hebrides and the Highlands. At this 
time there was marked progress in the muslin manufacture, and it is 
significant that the Carron iron works (which had been founded in 1764) 
were supplemented by three others between 1780 and 1790. Still 
these were only beginnings. Although the steam engine was used in 
mines, the first to be employed in a cotton factory in this district dates 
from 1792. It was the next year that the power loom was intro- 
duced, but in a very modest manner. There were two looms only, 
and the power was provided by a Newfoundland dog. It was at this 
time that American cotton was first used in the mills, the date of its 
introduction being given as 1792. 

The time necessary to follow the resiliency and recovery after the 
collapse of West of Scotland industry in 1775-6 will not be wasted if 
it enables us to picture on a small scale with greater definiteness the 
counter tendency which is generated by a severe crisis. The collapse 
after intense activity introduces new points of view, and so Necessity 
becomes the mother of invention—that is, invention in the widest 
sense of the word involving new or improved forms of organization 
and new ideas for the reduction of waste. Co-operation between those 
who control capital and those who direct labour becomes inevitable, 


1 In 1855 Rothesay had mills containing 43,000 spindles and I,005 power 


looms (Sharp, “Cotton Industry in Rothesay” in Proceedings of Bute Nat. 
Hist, Soc., 1808-9, 19). 
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in order that both may live. In the same way, in the narrower field 
of business endeavour, joint action often emerges between firms 
which had been previously independent or even opposed in order to 
anticipate adjustments in productive power which would have come 
more slowly and more painfully. The pressure of bad times encourages 
inventions in the usual sense of the term, but of these, as shown by 
Sir Josiah Stamp, a number which require a large capital outlay often 
have to wait for more prosperous times. Thus every boom during 
the last two hundred years has given a start to really important devel- 
opments for which large capital was required. And so, under modern 
conditions, it might be said that necessity gives birth to important 
inventions, but it remains for Prosperity to give them a start in life. 
After the crisis in the West of Scotland which has been described, 
resiliency merged into recovery with comparative speed. In modern 
times recovery may be delayed. The longer period of gestation is one 
element in the situation. Another is the time which is required to 
clear away the wreckage which has been left by the conditions which 
caused or were related to the previous crisis. Because recovery tarries 
it is not to be inferred that resiliency may not be present, and even in 
a high degree. The point involved may be illustrated from the case 
of a whaler returning from a voyage in the far north. It sometimes 
happens that the way to open water is barred by an ice floe, and, if 
the ship is not to be compelled to winter there, it is necessary to force 
a channel through the ice. In the progress homewards a day spent 
in this work may not yield 1 per cent. of that of the rest of the voyage, 
yet it is the essential condition of that voyage and it involves more 
labour and more risk to all hands than any other equal period. In 
much the same way in industry and commerce such preparatory work, 
while a condition of recovery, does not manifest itself as an actual 
recovery. Thisisa partial explanation of the relatively slow recupera- 
tion of certain European countries after the post-war crisis, because, 
not only have almost incalculable new conditions been introduced, 
but the reaction of the war on industry was such that in certain trades 
there was created an excess of productive capacity far beyond what 
would have resulted from the most violent boom under ordinary peace- 
time conditions. Then, as regards industry generally, there has been, 
through the same cause, remarkable currency manipulations accom- 
panied by inflation, deflation, violent fluctuations in the foreign ex- 
changes and budgetary instability. Much of the resiliency which in 
other circumstances would have shown definite progress towards 
recovery was absorbed in endeavouring to remedy these great evils. 
The development of psychology has contributed to the explana- 
tion of several aspects of the state of mind and action which has been 
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termed resiliency. The psychological basis of the mental side of a time | 
of active trade depends on the principle that trains of thought and 
conation following the same course for a sufficient period may be 
described as wearing channels which make the succeeding flow easier. 
In these circumstances expectation of a continuance of similar results 
follows, while at the same time changes in external conditions are not 
observed as soon as they might be. Thus—especially if the period of 
successful trade is terminated by a crisis—the check appears as a dis- | 
tinct obstacle or hindrance to the carrying of plans into effect. In the 
first instance, according to a well-known psychological principle, the 
recognition of such an obstacle has the primary effect of an intensifica- 
tion of the conative activity. At this stage two alternatives arise 
—namely, the degree to which the obstacle is permanent, and if it is 
relatively permanent, the need for discovering means either of sur- 
mounting it or getting round it. The latter is one aspect of invention 
which takes the form of finding new possibilities for the realization of 
the end in view. 

The central point here is the nature of the obstacle. While it 
is regarded as something objective or external to enterprise, like a 
hindrance restricting its scope, further analysis tends to limit this 
initial view. A failure of crops, due to purely natural conditions, is 
obviously something external and beyond human control as defined 
by a given state of agricultural knowledge. Errors in judgment are of 
a different order. Here there is a failure in the human factor, but it is 
one which appears independent of the average individual. As in 
other departments of human activity—more indeed than in many of 
them—the influence of the class-environment is of special importance. 
Mass suggestion plays a very marked part in influencing judgment, 
and thus there arises the paradox that a state of mind to which each 
business man (with a few exceptions) contributes his share by word 
or deed, or by both, builds up a state of opinion which in the end requires 
a degree of objectivity which seems to make it outside the control of 
the individual. The same is largely true of monetary conditions, and 
also of war mentality, which, when it results in the actual destruction 
of business opportunity through war, becomes something definitely 
and characteristically objective. 

These phenomena may be considered in relation to the development — 
of “ Regression ” and ‘‘ Repression,” as these conceptions have been — 
developed by the new Psychology (or perhaps I should say by one of 
the rival New Psychologies). According to this view, when psychic — 
energy is thwarted in a particular direction it seeks some outlet of a 
different character. Hence follows the ‘“ Law of Compensation ” 
whereby there is a tendency for the mind to compensate for activity 
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in one direction by corresponding activity in another direction. ‘‘ The 
mind acts ’’—it has been said—“‘ as if it were in perpetual fear of over- 
reaching itself by excessive action in some particular direction; and 
the system of checks and counter checks (provided by the conflicting 
complexes of which the structure of the mind is largely built up) affords 
the means by which the checking or the compensation of such exces- 
sive action is carried out.’’! According to this interpretation, undue 
stress on one part of the whole economic content during a boom is 
succeeded by the counter disposition, to which an analogy may be 
found in “ the swing of the pendulum ”’ which at certain periods enters 
so largely into the calculations of the managers of political parties. 
Like many other conclusions originating from psycho-analytic data, 
it seems to me that there is a tendency to overestimate the pathological 
side. Excess in one direction is balanced by excess in another direction, 
and on this view the best that can be hoped is equilibrium rather than 
progress unless the latter can be brought in by means of sublimination. 

As yet the contribution of the New Psychology must be considered 
as suggestive rather than as affording definite guidance. There is, 
however, one distinction established by it, which is worth considering 
—that is, that between the types of Extroversion and Introversion. 
The former is the turning of the mental activity outward; in the latter 
it is directed inwards. These have been expounded as characteristics 
of individuals, but it is often found that in social groups individual 
types reproduce themselves at different stages in the history of the 
group. Thus in a time of intense trade activity the dominant feature 
is Extroversion; after it there follows Introversion, where energy is 
directed during expression, mainly to considerations primarily concerned 
with the internal organization of industry. But times of so-called 
depression do not conform exclusively to the introverted type; for, as 
indicated previously, invention (in the sense that it results in a patent- 
able discovery) tends to be prosecuted more vigorously than at other 
periods of the trade cycle, and invention in its existing forms and in its 
effects distinctly represents Extroversion. 

These general considerations may be applied from the comparative 
point of view both as regards different times and different nations at 
the same time in reference to the qualities of mind and temperament 
which are involved. The chief of these are enterprise, judgment and 
adaptiveness. Enterprise is the propulsive or expansive force. It is 
the natural compensatory element which is generated as the way of 
escape from depression. The degree to which it operates varies from 
individual to individual and as between different nations. With some 
the best efforts are called forth by prosperity, and they work best when 

iA, J. Tansley, The New Psychology, 73. 
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they are riding on a flowing tide. Others, again—both individuals 
and nations—put forth their greatest effort when they are fighting 
with their backs to the wall. The expansive effect of enterprise in times 
of depression does not reach its full effects owing to certain reactions of 
the judgment which is exercised. Enterprise, as to its actual results, 
is conditioned by the forecast which is formed of the probable outcome. 
As is well known, after a time of bad fortune such judgment tends to- 
wards pessimism. This in its turn acts as a limiting force upon enter- 
prise during this stage. From this it follows that during a trade cycle 
there tends, on the whole, to be a certain fairly well-defined progress 
in the manner in which enterprise actually becomes operative. In the 
time after depression only the schemes which seem to pass every 
possible test in general become operative. In fact, the dominant 
motto is ‘‘ safety first.” As trade becomes more prosperous, risks 
cease to be over-estimated and eventually, towards the end of the cycle, 
they may come to be underestimated. In one respect this view is 
rather an approximation than a final result. It is necessary to take 
account of the characteristic of adaptability which is closely connected 
with the power of forming accurate judgments, but which in some 
respects may include additional features. One of the problems usually 
presented by the period after a serious crisis is whether important new 
conditions have emerged and how far these are likely to be permanent. 
It is a matter of a delicate balancing of probabilities to decide this 
question; and, if the result is the decision that there are in fact new 
conditions of a permanent nature to be met, there is the further stage 
of adaptation to these. Where adaptation to new conditions becomes 
necessary, this in its turn reflects back upon enterprise and adventure. 
Delay in actual recovery may arise either through a failure in judgment 
or in adaptation. As regards the first, the error may be either in 
deciding that new conditions which are in fact temporary are supposed 
to be permanent. On the other hand, there is the tendency (which is 
more common in this country) to assume that a change which has 
become manifest is temporary, and hence the stage of adaptation is 
unduly delayed. This slowness to realize new developments may in 
its turn be connected with the tendency of pessimism to deflect the 
judgment. As between new ways and old ways, the latter seem to 
nations of a particular temperament to involve the smaller risk, though 
as a matter of fact, if the new ways are those of the future, the true 
risk is less. It is, in fact, a choice between what appears regular and 
easy, or alternatively less difficult, but which offers decreasing scope 
and diminishing opportunity, in comparison with an alternative which 
in its initial stages is beset with obstacles, but which carries ultimately 
greater opportunities. 
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Finally, it is worth drawing attention to the social importance of 
the nature of resiliency which, far from terminating in recovery, in 
fact influences the whole trade cycle with which it begins. As in agri- 
culture the seed is buried in the ground, but determines the character 
of the subsequent crop, so here the ideas and the efforts at first seem 


_ to be buried out of sight, but they gradually win their way to the light, 


and in due season come to fruition. But the character of the harvest 
here, too, is largely determined by the previous sowing. Therefore the 
judgment with which that sowing has been made is of the greatest 
moment. Theclearness of vision at the time of depression thus becomes 
of outstanding significance in subsequent economic progress. It 
would seem that the nations which were deeply concerned in the late 
war are subject to a heavy handicap in this respect, for it might appear 
that the strain of their war effort and war sacrifices would leave less 
energy for wise reconstruction. This, however, is only true in certain 
cases. The ages of great progress have often been those in which there 
have been great changes and great upheavals. Rather it seems that 
peoples which are full of vigour and retain their impulse towards 
progress have a reserve of energy and ability upon which they can draw 
after one emergency in order to confront another. This, in fact, is 
the supreme test which distinguishes nations which have full vitality 
from others which are passing towards stability or which may even 


have begun to decline. 
W. R. Scotr. 


AN EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
PETITION FROM THE TENANTS OF BOCKING 
TO THEIR MANORIAL LORD 


there is but little documentary evidence as to the attitude of the 
masses of the English peasantry towards their masters and the 
institutions that determined the nature of their daily life. Both their 
grievances and whatever causes of satisfaction they may have had 
remain matters almost entirely of conjecture until the age of Wyclif 
and Langland, when they first become partially articulate. The 
document printed below shows the inhabitants of a manor, clearly 
conscious of their rights and of their common interests, and with a 
very real grasp of the legal niceties involved, banding themselves 
together to protest, with all due formality, to their lord, the Prior 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, against the petty tyrannies of an over- 
zealous steward. From it may be clearly seen the various ways in 
which a masterful official was able to use his position to the prejudice 
of the manorial tenants, depressing them in social status and economic 
position, and robbing the manorial court of its earlier democratic basis. 
In this case the tenants appealed, over the heads of their immediate 
superiors, to a lord, whom they perhaps had never seen, but whose 
influence could be clearly perceived. In making their protest they 
pleaded the Statute and the Common Law, as well as the Customs 
of the Manor, not, as it would appear, without effect.1 The petition 
1 The tenants of the Priory’s Manor at Monks Risborough were less successful. 
There were grievances of long standing, and in 1336-7 they made a supreme 
effort to throw off their bondage, declaring that the manor was ancient demesne 
of the Crown, and that they were not villeins but free tenants, able to dispose 
freely of their lands without licence from the lord. ‘‘ Quod ipsi fuerunt liberae 
conditionis, et quod potuerunt vendere tenementa sua per cartas ad voluntatem 
eorum sine licencia Domini.” In this case the Prior came in person to preside 
at the Manor Court, and it was decided that the self-called freemen were in fact 
nativi, and that they held their land at the lord’s will by a base tenure. Several 
of the tenants were taken to Canterbury and there kept prisoners for seven years, 
until, having admitted their servile condition, they were permitted to return 
(Lit. Cant., II., xxxvii.). A petition to the Prior from the tenants of Milton Hall 
in Essex in the year 1500 is printed in the Lit. Cant., vol. iii., 333. They com- 


plain that the bailiff has made extortionate demands, and has neglected to keep 
the manorial mill in repair. The Prior’s answer is not given. 
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| N spite of the enormous volume of manorial records surviving 
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throws some light on the obscure question of peasant status and has 
a special significance in that it affords a unique example of an appeal 
by the customary tenants of a manor to the protection of Magna Carta 
in their resistance to the steward’s abuse of his authority. 

The petition, which is in Anglo-French, may be dated with some 
probability to the first quarter of the fourteenth century: it is certainly 
not later than 1331.2 The original has not been preserved and the 
copy, which is here translated, is contained in a rental of the second 
half of the century now existing amongst the MSS. of the Dean and 
Chapter Library, Canterbury.2 The manor of Bocking Hall in Essex 
was held by the Prior and Convent of Christ Church, Canterbury, from 
1006 until 1540. With other estates in Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk 
it formed the “ Custody of Essex,” one of the four groups of manors 
or “‘ custodies ”’ into which the monastic estates were divided.4 There 


1 It is not easy to be precise as to the exact status enjoyed by the tenants 
at Bocking. The Extent of 1309 (B. M. Harl. MS. 1006 f. 1, seg.) makes no 
mention of free tenants, although the holders of certain assarts may have been 
of this condition. Other tenants are described as holders of virgates, of fore- 
lands and half forelands and of cotlands, most of whom paid money rents and 
rendered both boon works and week works of uncertain nature. The fore- 
landers were liable for service as messor and the cotlanders had the special obliga- 
tion of guarding the lord’s prisoners at the Mill when there were any. There is 
no evidence as to the payment of merchet, or chevage, but heriots and reliefs 
were payable by all and succession was by primogeniture. The Anglo-French 
rental which accompanies the petition gives several instances in which it is 
explicitly stated that the virgate holding is free and not customary. It is to be 
presumed that the other virgates were held by customary or villein tenure. 
Such tenants, even though holding by an unfree tenure, may not have been unfree 
personally, however. 

2 John le Doo was acting as Steward of the Essex Custody between 1274 and 
1326. In 1322 he leased a farm at West Mersea in Essex, possibly with a view 
to his retirement from official service; he does not appear to have been an official 
in 1334, when the lease expired. His industry and efficiency are well seen in the 
admirable series of Extents for the Essex manors (Cant. MSS., Reg. B. and B.M., 
Harl. MS. 1006). 

Henry of Eastry, to whom the Petition was addressed, was Prior from 1284 
until 1331. He was one of the most zealous and shrewd of the Christ Church 
priors (see article in Dict. Nat. Biog.), and a particularly able organizer of the 
Monastic Economy. 

3 Cant. MSS., Rural Economy No. 4. The Petition and Rental are both 
in the same hand, which appears to belong to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The rental includes Bovington, which was granted to the Priory in 1353 (Dugdale, 
Mon. Ang., i. 98), and the entries show that at the time it was made Bovington 
was in the hands of Richard of Bovinton, the grantor. It would appear, there- 
fore, to be a fair surmise that at about the time the new holding was acquired a 
copy of the last rental drawn up under the old ownership was made for the pur- 
poses of the Steward. In the rental itself names appear of men who are the sons 
of those named as land-holders in the 1309 Extent, as well as of a few who were 
actually tenants at both times. 4 Hist. MSS. Com., Report VIII., 325. 
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was a resident farm-bailiff or serviens, and John le Doo, against 
whom the complaints are laid, acted as Seneschal or Steward, holding 
the courts and having a general oversight of the manors in this group. — 
The 1309 extent of the Manor! gives the names of some eighty-six 
males, so that the population was probably not much less than 500. 
Anglo-French, to quote the editor of Litere Cantuarienses, was the 
language of the polite but unlearned. Among the tenants there were 
several who would answer to this description; there were also a vicar 
and a chaplain and two other inhabitants described as clerks. A cleric 
writing to an ecclesiastical dignitary, might, however, be expected to 
use Latin; but French as the language of the law courts was the 
natural language of petition, and when consideration is given to the 
legal knowledge shown in the wording of the appeal, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the tenants must have had the advice and 
help of some person of legal training. 

The reply of the Prior is couched in terms reminiscent of a royal 
answer, given in similar circumstances, by the King and his Council. 
The Prior did, as a matter of fact, as was the case with other lords of 
great fiefs, have his council for legal and economic affairs,” before which 
he may well have considered both the petition and the reply to be 
made. How far the grievances of the complainants were redressed 
it is not possible to say. Certainly they did not receive the harsh 
treatment meted out to the insubordinate tenants of Monks Risborough, 
while the fact that petition and reply were both carefully copied into 
the new rental, some years later, may indicate obedience to the 
instructions given that such abuses of power were not to be 
repeated. 

Six of the eight articles of complaint deal with abuses in connection 
with the holding of the manorial court. In the first of these complaint 
is made that the steward has overridden a custom of the manor by 
which certain cases (other than indictments, or matters touching the 
Crown) were adjourned at the Court Leet for further consideration 
by the Capital Pledges at the next three-weekly meeting of the court, 
and that he has disposed of such cases himself without paying heed to 
the presentments of the jurors. Evidence as to this manorial usage is 
actually given in the Rental.4 

1 Harl. MS., 1006, f. 1. 

* See Lambeth Court Rolls (Abps. Library), No. 72 (Hadleigh), and B.M., — 
Galba E IV., f. 73, dorse, and cf. Miss A. E. Levett, ‘‘ Courts and Court Rolls of 
St. Albans Abbey,” in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., Ser. iv., vol. vii. : 

8 Note I, supra. 

‘ “E fet remembrer ge ameyne cel iour le jour ge la vewe de franche-pleges 


sera tenu a tres symaynes deyt une curt estre tenue a quele curt touz ceus qe 
furent assoynez le jour de la lete deyvent apparer e touz les chef plegges ensement 
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In Article 3 the tenants claim that amercements should be 
“ affeered ”’ (or assessed) by their peers according to the gravity of 
the offence, and complain that the steward has declined to accept 
such assessment and has increased the penalties so heavily as to bring 
them to ruin and distress, against all reason and contrary to the Great 
Charter that Holy Church ought to maintain. There is no need to 
emphasize the importance of the provisions of Magna Carta against 
unjust amercements, but it is not easy to see exactly how the peti- 
tioners have interpreted them. In the Charter four classes of persons 
(other than clerics) are dealt with:1 the freeman is to be amerced 
only for serious offences and then the punishment is to be according 
to the gravity of the offence, and “saving his contenement’’; the 
merchant is not to be amerced so that he loses his merchandise and the 
villein (other than a royal villein) amerced for an offence against the 
king’s peace? is not to lose his ‘‘ wainage.’’ In each of the three fore- 
going cases the amercements were to be assessed by the oath of honest 
and lawful men of the neighbourhood.® In the case of earls and barons 
only is it provided that they may not be amerced except by their 
peers. The tenants are not likely to be claiming as villeins, a condition 
they are by no means ready to accept; neither is it clear that they are 
concerned solely with amercements of the leet jurisdiction. They 
cannot, therefore, be claiming otherwise than as free men, for whom 
the principle of amercements by peers is not explicitly granted by the 
Charter. Possibly they were depending on the chapter of the Great 
Charter covering the obligations of tenants in chief towards their 
mesne tenants,* and interpreting this as extending the principle of 


a parpresenter tote les choses ge ne sunt pas presentez le jour de la lete solum 
usage du maner, hors pris les choses redressables a meyme le jour, enditemens ou 
choses ge touche la coroune.”’ 

1 C. xiv. of the Confirmation (25 Edward I.); cc. 20, 21, 22 of the Charter of 
1215. 

2 Si inciderit in misericordiam nostram.’’ This would cover the case of 
a villein tried in the court leet for offénces against the realm, but would not 
extend to the conviction of a villein by the manorial court for a manorial offence. 
Cf. W. S. McKechnie, Magna Carta, 291. ' 

3 The object of the assessment of the fine by the man’s neighbours was that 
regard might be had to his ability to pay (L. W. V. Harcourt in Eng. Hist. Rev., 
xxii. 733-4). The same authority insists elsewhere that this clause cannot secure 
“ trial by peers ”’ in the feudal sense, because the jury of neighbours need not be 
“peers of a tenure’’ (Harcourt, Trial by Peers, 221, note). See Pollock and 
Maitland, Hist. of Eng. Law, ii. 513 and 515. Apparently the affeerers might 
represent both freemen and villeins (Maitland, Court Baron, 101). 

4 C, 60 of the Great Charter of 1215 and c. 37 of the reissue of 1225. ‘‘ The 
principle (of amercement by peers) is no doubt extended to manorial courts by 
chapter 60, and was very widely adopted”: L. W. V. Harcourt, Trial by Peers, 221, 
note. Cf. also Stubbs, Const. Hist., i. 664. 
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amercement by peers to the manorial courts. It seems more likely 
that they were expressing what was generally believed to be the tenour 
of the Great Charter in this respect. They would have been on firmer 
legal ground, perhaps, had they pleaded the First Statute of 
Westminster.! 

The petition at least affords some evidence as to the popular know- 
ledge of this check to arbitrary rule and as to the belief in the efficacy 
of the Great Charter to afford the protection of the law against injustice, 
even for relatively humble folk. Miss Faith Thompson has recently 
shown? that it is but natural to expect the Charter to be widely known 
throughout the country asa result of the elaborate provision made for its 
publication at various times during the thirteenth century. There 1s, 
too, a special piquancy in the reference to the duty of Holy Church to 
maintain it. Winchelsea and the Bishops pronounced a sentence of 
excommunication against any who should violate its provisions, as 
late as 1300, and in 1254 Archbishop Boniface had sent a similar sen- 
tence (after pronunciation in the Chapel of St. Catherine’s, West- 
minster, in 1253) with papal confirmation, to be proclaimed by the clergy 
throughout England, distincte et delucide in lingua Anglicana et Galli- 
cana ; with the text of the proclamation were sent copies of the 
Charter from which other copies were ordered to be made.? 

Article 4 is a complaint that the steward has demanded a separate 
service of suit of court from each parcel of land in cases where a holding 
rendering one such service has been subdivided, and that he has ignored 
royal writs* issued to him on this account. In Article 5 the tenants 
complain that the steward has dealt, at the ordinary three-weekly 
meetings of the manorial court, with cases properly to be dealt with 
only at the annual Leet. This is followed by the charge® that he 

1 Stat. Westminster, i. 6: “‘ And that no city borough nor town, nor any man 
be amerced, without reasonable cause, and according to the quantity of his 
trespass; that is to say, every freeman saving his contenement, a merchant 
saving his merchandise, a villain saving his waynage, and that by his or their 
peers ”’ (Statutes, i. 28). As to the meaning of peers, see Harcourt, Trial of Peers, — 
225. For the meaning of ‘‘ contenementum”’ and “ waynagium”’ see Prof. Tait, 
in Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxvii. 

* Faith Thompson, The First Century of Magna Carta, 94-7. Copies of the 
Charter were sent to all counties in 1215, and again in 1216, 1217 and 1225. 
In 1225 the sheriffs were ordered to have the Great Charter read in full County 
Court, throughout the kingdom. The confirmation of 1265 prescribed publica- | 
tion of the Charter twice a year, and the confirmations of 1297 and 1300 were | 
accompanied by explicit directions for reading the Charter. The Articuli Super 
Cartas required the Charter to be delivered to every sheriff to be read before the © 
people “ in full county ” four times during the year. 

: Thompson, op. cit., IOI. * Possibly the writ Ne injuste vexes. 

® Article 6. The phrase “‘ responsum ut supra’’ does not appear under the 
complaint—a copyist’s error probably. 
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has held the court at an earlier hour than that prescribed by manorial 
custom, and has amerced the tenants for non-attendance thereat. 
In Article 8 they complain that he has summoned them to render suit 
of court during the three weeks in respect of which attendance was 
excused by reason of the service of mowing the lord’s meadow. 

The second article of the petition is concerned with the sale and 
purchase of holdings. The burden of the complaint seems to be that, 
whereas free men should be able to sell their holdings to any person 
ready to hold of the lord by the services and customs due therefor, the 
steward has refused to recognize such sale until payment of a fine has 
been made. Only one of the articles is concerned with the demands 
for labour services. In Article 7 complaint is made that the steward 
has demanded services over and above those that they were bound 
to render by the custom of the manor, and has mercilessly oppressed 
them in cases of refusal to perform such services. 


JouN F. NICHOLS. 


CANTERBURY MSS. RURAL ECONOMY NO. 4 


TRANSLATION. 


1. To their very dear, honourable and rightful lord, the poor 
tenants of Bocking, pray to your lordship for grace and remedy, 
that, whereas you have your Leet in your Manor of Bocking aforesaid 
on Saint Matthew’s Day (September 21st) and the custom of the said 
manor is such that the tenants for the time being ought to make full 
presentment through thirty six ‘‘ capital pledges,” duly sworn, on that 
same day, of matters touching the Crown, as of indictments and of 
purprestures which may be redressed on that day, and for other 
matters, of which they may be in doubt they ought to have, and always 
have had, an opportunity of adjourning for further consideration until 
[the next meeting of the court] three weeks later to make full present- 
ment, now comes John le Doo, your bailiff, and, on the first day of the 
leet, of his own conceit, without [making] inquest, [proceeds against] 
the presenters and against reason, amerces them on a charge of con- 
cealment before presentment has been made, and by such amercement 
has caused them to be grievously distrained, on which account they 
pray for remedy. 

[This petition was made in the time of Prior Henry of Eastry. 
Reply was made that the deed had not been done by him nor by 
his wish, and that in future he would not suffer such evil to be done 
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to any tenant of the vill but that they should be maintained in their 
customs in all matters.] 

2. And that, whereas, each free tenant had full liberty to sell his 
land in such wise that the purchaser should be enfeoffed to hold of the 
capital lord by the services and customs due therefrom, the said John 
le Doo came and caused the aforesaid tenants to be distrained when they 
had thus made purchase of your fief, so that they were not able to 
enjoy their purchase or hold [the tenement] in peace until they had 
paid a fine for their holding at his will, and for this cause they seek 
remedy. 

Reply as before. 

3. Furthermore, Sire, that whereas the aforesaid tenants who were 
liable to be amerced in your court ought, when so amerced, to be 
‘‘affeered’’’ by their peers according to the extent of their trespass 
then came the said John le Doo and refused to accept such affeerement, 
but has, of his own conceit, increased their burdens twofold or even 
threefold and by such means has vexed the tenants and brought them 
to destruction, against all reason and the Great Charter that Holy 
Church ought to uphold. And for this they pray remedy. 

Reply as before. 

4. And that, whereas you have your tenants in the same vill, that 
is to say, vergers (virgaters) and forlanders (holders of forelondes) 
owing suit of court, that is to say, one such suit from each entire hold- 
ing, when one of these tenements passes into divers hands by descent 
or purchase, the aforesaid John makes demand of suit from each parcel 
(or subdivision of the original tenement) against form of Statute, 
Law of the Land and their [own] Custom, and on this pretext amerces 
them from court to court and by such amercement causes them to 
be outrageously distrained, paying no heed to the writ of the Lord 
King delivered to him in this matter. And for this cause they seek 
remedy. 

Reply as before. 

5. Moreover, whereas, you have your [court] leet in your said manor 
once in each year, at which leet the jurors [of presentment] ought to 
answer according to the articles of the leet, and not more often than 
once in each year according to the custom of the aforesaid manor, the 
said John “ drives’ the aforesaid tenants from court to court, to make 
divers presentments at his will concerning tenants deceased, or tene- 


ments which have been alienated, just as if they were all villeins. — 


And if they do not make presentments at his will he amerces them on 
account of concealment and by such amercements causes them to be 
outrageously distrained. For which cause they seek redress. 

Reply as before. 
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6. Moreover, whereas the Seneschal who ought to hold the court 
and do justice to the parties [there appearing] ought not to proceed 
against any person defaulting until the hour of Tierce, the said John 
came to the court held at the said Manor on the Thursday next after 
the Feast of St. Lucia last past, and of his own conceit, before the hour 
of Prime summoned all the tenants by name, and those who were not 
at that time present, he amerced outrageously and by such amercements 
caused them to be distrained, on which account they pray for remedy. 

7. And that, whereas the aforesaid tenants ought to render certain 
services such as ploughings and other specified services according as 
the custom of the manor requires, the aforesaid John le Doo comes 
and demands other services and customs that they are not bound to 
render, and on this account causes them to be distrained by the bedels 
of the Manor suffering no manner of delivery to be made for such 
distraint by warranty nor pledge, nor in any other manner by warrantors 
(mainpernours) in your own court, without naming the Prior in our 
plea, against whom we are not able to allege any charge concerning 
tort done. And for this they pray remedy. 

Reply as before. 

8. Moreover, whereas they ought by reason of their tenure, to 
mow your meadows in your Manor aforesaid, and spread the grass 
and turn and load the hay, and afterwards carry it to your granges, 

by which service they ought to be and have been accustomed since time 
~ whereof memory runs not to the contrary, to be quit of suit of court 
and of all other services from the day that they commence to mow for 
the three whole weeks next ensuing, your bailiff John le Doo comes and 
demands that they shall do suit at your court during the aforesaid 
three weeks, which demand is evidently against reason and contrary to 
their customs and by this pretext he has grievously amerced them 
and caused them to be distrained, and for this they pray for remedy. 

Reply as before.? 


1 IT am much indebted to Professor A. E. Levett for help given in the trans- 
lation of the document, and in discussion of this Article. It has not been thought 
necessary, for historical purposes, to print the text of the petition, but both the 
text and the translation were read and slightly amended by a colleague to whose 
special knowledge of Anglo-French I am also greatly indebted. 


THE NORMANDY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND THE COMMERCIAL TREATY OF 1786 


were never executed, and that from 1715 to 1786 trade between 

England and France was continually hampered by extremely high 
and often prohibitive custom duties, which were only mitigated by the 
prevalence of smuggling. The Treaty of 1786, which severely reduced 
the existing custom duties, therefore raised the question whether, 
besides the effect on the commercial relations of the two countries, 
there would not also be a reaction on their industrial position.’ 
England, more advanced in the development of machinery, was bound 
to get the greater profit out of the treaty, and to compete in France 
itself with the products of French industries, especially those of the 
woollen, cotton and linen manufactures. The result for France was 
a serious industrial crisis, which lasted until the beginning of the French 
Revolution, which, perhaps, in some measure, it may have contributed 
to bring about.” 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that earnest and almost unanimous 
protests were uttered in the French industrial world against the treaty 
with England, and that the echo of them should persist in the Cahiers 
drawn up for the States General of 1789.3 Picardy, Champagne and 
Normandy, where the manufacture of cloth and cotton goods was 
largely carried on, were the first to protest against a treaty which they 
represented as certain to ruin their own products; and the memoranda 
drawn up by their Chambers of Commerce are still preserved. The 
Normandy Chamber, after setting two of its members (Rabasse and the 
younger Hurard) to make a careful enquiry not only in Normandy but 
in England, printed a large number of copies of its Observations sur le 


|: is well known that the commercial clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht 


1 See on the Treaty, F. Dumas, Le Traité de 1786 entre la France et l’ Angleterre, 
Toulouse, 1904. 

e Ch. Schmidt, ‘‘ Le Traité de 1786 et la crise ouvriére en France,” Rev. 
pe 1908, xcvii., pp. 78-94. The crisis had other causes besides the 
Treaty. 

* R. Picard, Les Cahiers de 1789 au point de vue industriel et commercial, 
‘Paris, 1g10. Arthur Young in his Tyavels in France shows that there 


pi eo against the treaty everywhere except in certain ports (vol. ii., 
ch. xix.). 
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Tvaité de Commerce and circulated them throughout France! The 
results of the enquiry and the reflections which it suggested to the 
Rouen merchants are contained in an earlier memorandum which does 
not appear to have been printed, and which is preserved in the Depart- 
mental Archives of the Seine-Inférieure (c. 1092). It is proposed in 
this article to give some idea of the contents of this memorandum, which 
is entitled Observations préliminaires de la Chambre de Commerce de 
Normandie sur le Traité de Commerce avec l’ Angleterre. 

The Chamber begins by complaining that, in contrast to what had 
happened in England, “‘ the French Chambers of Commerce and Manu- 
factures were only told of the Treaty when it had been signed.’* To 
study the question it had sent to England two persons acquainted with 
the English language and experienced in the manufactures of the 
province. The result of their enquiry is contained in this document. 
The first thing remarked upon is that England has an advantage over 
France in the quality of the raw material available, for she possesses 
about twelve million sheep.* ‘“‘ Those of the largest species, such as 
the Lincolnshire sheep, give 14 to 16 Ibs. of wool; this is the longest 
and the coarsest; the finest and best comes from small animals which 
only produce two or three pounds each.’”’ The wool is sold by the 
merchants of Halifax according to its fineness from 3 to 16 guineas the 
peck, weighing two quintals—i.e., at from 9 to 14 sols the pound.°® 
The English set most store by the long wool, coarse though it is, for 
they consider that their ‘‘ manufactures of common stuffs” are the 
most important and occupy the largest number of workpeople. They 
have prohibited the export of wool, and have increased the penalties 
or infringement by a recent Act of Parliament (of the previous 30th 

ecember). They admit the beauty of the French cloth from Louviers, 
bbeville and Sedan, which is softer than theirs, with brighter and 
ore attractive colours, but the price is too high and the finish too 
mperfect. As they get Spanish wool as cheap as the French can buy 
t ‘‘they will soon succeed in imitating them perfectly.”° They also 


igs 


1H. Wallon, La Chambre de Commerce de la province de Normandie, Rouen, 
903. Du Pont de Nemours replied to these Observations in a long memorandum 
hich was printed and fills a whole book. See A. Young, Travels in France, 
ol. ii., ch. xix. 

2 My thanks are due to M. Paul Le Cacheux, Archivist of the Department of 
eine-Inférieure, who was good enough to communicate it to me. 

% This does not appear to be entirely correct. 

é On the insufficiency of the production of wool in France, see A. Young, 
yp. cit., vol. ii., ch. xiii. 

5 The sol is one-twentieth of the livre (franc)—i.e., just under a halfpenny 
ranslator’s note). 

6 On the English woollen industry see E. Lipson, History of the Woollen and 
‘orsted Industries, 1921. 
VOL. II. 21 
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desire the prohibition of stuffs mixed with silk, for the French stuffs, 
especially those made at Louviers, are very superior to theirs. This will 
greatly injure the silk manufacture at Lyons, Tours and Nimes, and 
also the trimmings made at Rouen. 

But the cotton manufacture was the most important of all those 
in Normandy, and the delegates therefore made very thorough enquiries 
in Manchester. ‘‘ There are some articles there which the English can: 
sell 15 per cent. cheaper,’’ which is very dangerous “‘ for our manu- 
facture of velvet and cotton stuffs in the suburb of Saint Sever ”’ (at 
Rouen). The writers insist on the superiority of the English cotton: 
industry: 


1 J.e., in the French Antilles, 
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on frames placed in large apartments heated by stoves in which burns 
a bright coal fire. 

“As regards the linen manufacture, the fly shuttle and the flax 
mill are the only two inventions which simplify the operations, since 
flax does not lend itself to the application of spinning and carding 
machinery. Linen handkerchiefs are not made in England, either for 
lack of the taste for them or for want of raw material. All their linen 
warps come from Germany by way of Hamburg, and have not the 
consistency of the warps produced in lower Normandy. Some come 
also from Ireland, but the finest part seems to be retained by the Irish 
for their own cloth. MM. Hurard and Rabasse saw some of this cloth 
in London, and, comparing it with our own, thought the latter of a 
better flax and more durable in use. The English cloth is of a remark- 
ably fine white, but the deputies suspected it of being produced by 
means of lime, at least the kind of paste which they found in the cloth 
seems to indicate its presence. It is said none the less that a consider- 
able quantity has been smuggled into France. .. .” 


No doubt an English reader will learn little that is new from these 
details, but this part of the Observations shows the impression made 
on French specialists by the superiority of English technique. 

The memorandum also mentions that “‘ one of the great advantages 
the English have over us”’ is the price of coal. The ton of 2,000 lbs. 


sells 
at Sheffield @ 12s.; 
at Birmingham @ 7s. to Ios.; 
at Manchester @ gs.; 
at Chesterfield @ 8s. 


It is just in the towns that are near coal mines—at Leeds, Wakefield and 
Halifax—that very considerable woollen and worsted manufactures are 
to be found; in 1784, 247,527 pieces of cloth were sold at the Cloth Hall 
in Leeds; and towns further away are connected with the mines by 
canals. The consumption of coal has become prodigious since the use 
fsteam engineshasspread. In France, although there are a few mines, 
coal is scarce; ‘‘ we are obliged to obtain it from England,” and the 
overnment ought to encourage the search for mines.’ 
The memorandum also insists on the wealth of the English mines 
f lead, tin and copper. In Normandy an establishment has been set 
p ‘‘ for casting and working copper,” and it has succeeded in resisting 
he competition of English companies for four years, but can it continue 
o do so? The Treaty has reduced the French custom duty from 
18 15s. to £12 10s. per cent. 


1 In Rouen, as in all the ports on the Atlantic and the English Channel, 
nglish coal was almost exclusively used; but the Observations somewhat under- 
stimate the French production. See M. Rouff, Les mines de charbon en France 
4% 18° siécle, Paris, 1922, and H. Sée, “ Etudes sur les mines bretonnes,” Annales 
¢ Bretagne, Xxxvii. 
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For the French potteries and china works it is also a question whether 
they can sustain the competition. ‘‘ The low price of coal allows the 
English to sell these articles at 20 and 25 per cent. below those made 
in France”; and the Treaty only places an ad valorem tariff of 12 per 
cent. on them. 

The English are also trying “‘ to discover the secret of our processes ’’: | 


‘‘ English travellers are already among our manufacturing towns, 
and are much busier about picking up hints than about getting orders. , 
Manchester has not yet been successful, as we have, in obtaining the 
fine Indian scarlet dye on cotton, but twenty French dyers have already 
gone there and from the generosity which has already given 2,000 
guineas to a German who produced only a very faint shade, we may 
rest assured that before a year is out this fine rich colour will be known 
throughout England.”’ 


On the other hand, can a large export of French wine be hoped 
for? The English, accustomed to Port and Madeira, still prefer 
them to Bordeaux and Burgundy, and all the more in that 
“they are fond of strong wines and spirits.”” There would be a 
market there for brandy and cider, but the Government must facilitate 
their export. 

In a word, ‘‘the Treaty is preponderatingly favourable to the 
English.”” However, according to MM. Hurard and Rabasse, “ those 
in England who are unfavourable to it fear its effect on their manufac- 
tures, and are afraid of the emigration of their workmen to France, 
and the export of their tools and machinery.’”’ Mr. Wedgwood gave 
utterance to this fear in the House of Commons. 

Another observation of the Normandy Chamber is the great advan- 
tage enjoyed by the English from the accumulation of capital in the 
hands of their manufacturers and from the credit of their merchants. 
This allows them “‘ to keep their men constantly employed even when: 
trade is accidentally interrupted by the saturation of the markets.’” 
In France, in such a case, manufacturers are obliged to discharge their 
men, so that when the crisis is over orders cannot be executed. In| 
England there is no Vingtiémes tax on industry, the professions of 
manufacturer and merchant are treated with consideration, and there: 
are no companies or exclusive privileges, with the result that individual 
initiative can be fully exercised; and new discoveries are encouraged 
by patents.? | 

The enquiry made by the Chamber of Commerce seems to have 
been a very careful one; and the Observations clearly show the superiority 
of English industry at that date. No doubt in the end the crisis might 


1 The Chamber also demanded liberty of transit. 
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have diminished in intensity, and the Treaty might have stimulated 
French industry. But the Revolution entailed its abrogation, and it 


was not until 1860 that a new treaty was signed between the two 
countries,} 


HENRI SEE. 


1 The Treaty of 1860 was also to provoke a crisis in France—at least, in the 
cotton industry; but it was far less serious than that of 1788, and finally the 
treaty was the cause of great progress in the French industry. See A.L. Dunham, 
“ The Development of the Cotton Industry in France and the Anglo-French 
Treaty of Commerce of 1860,” ante I., No. 2. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC-HISTORY 
EXHIBITION, AMSTERDAM, 1929 


to the Netherlands Economic-Historical Record Association and 
curator of its collections, to organize an exhibition, which would 
illustrate by means of paintings, drawings, prints and other works 
of art, the development of economic life in the various European 
countries for the last six hundred years. The Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, which met in Amsterdam during the 
first week of July, 1929, appeared to be an excellent occasion to realize 
this idea. In due course an Executive Committee was formed, which 
approached experts on art as well as economic historians all over 
Europe, and from their co-operation resulted an Exhibition of inter- 
national importance and interest, which was inaugurated by the 
Netherlands Minister of Instruction, Science and Arts on July 4, 1929. 
The material, which was lent by public galleries, libraries, record 
offices and private collections of Belgium, France, Germany, England, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden 
and the Netherlands, proved to be interesting from more than one point 
of view. In the first place it showed the impression made on the 
minds of artists by man’s continuous struggle for existence. Even the 
greatest creators of plastic art, from the late Middle Ages till today, 
proved to have been deeply impressed by the beauty, radiating from 
human labour, which they rendered in its various forms. Economic 
life as seen through their eyes, man’s activity in town and country, 
behind the plough and the counter, in workshop or office, proved to be 
full of beauty and charm. And it was not only the actual process of 
work which they saw and rendered. The Exhibition also contained a 
great number of portraits of those men—merchants and manufacturers, _ 
inventors and engineers, explorers, bankers and economists—who, in — 
practice and theory, by their actions and ideas, have contributed — 
towards the economic development of Europe during the last six 
centuries. i 
The purely historical value of the Exhibition was not less great. | 
By showing how the artist saw economic life in its different manifesta- 
tions, it illustrated also what these manifestations must have been 
314 


[ was the original idea of Professor N. W. Posthumus, secretary 
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like. It was a first, though far from complete, iconographical survey 
of economic history. Moreover, it did not only consist of works of 
art; there were also important books and manuscripts, seals and a 
great number of objects, which called to memory as vividly as the 
pictures the great moments of economic life, the great thoughts of its 
rulers. 

A brief survey of the most important items shown in the different 
sections of the Exhibition, which for two and a half months occupied 
nine rooms in the Amsterdam Municipal Museum, may give an impres- 
sion of its value and the wealth of economic historical material which 
it contained—material which was brought together in this special con- 
nection for the first time. In drawing up a scheme for the classification 
of so many different and often rather disconnected objects, the organizers 
met with great difficulty. The only reasonable solution which pre- 
sented itself seemed to be to request each of the contributing countries 
to illustrate, as far as possible, that period in its existence when its 
role in the economic life of Europe was most important. Consequently 
the late Middle Ages were represented by Italy and Flanders, and the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries chiefly by Germany, by means of 
two different sections, devoted respectively to the periods of the 
Hanseatic League and of the Fuggers. The seventeenth century was 
represented by the Netherlands, the eighteenth by France, whilst the 

British section was mainly devoted to the period of the Industrial 
Revolution and after. The objects lent by Austria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia dated mostly from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, those lent by Denmark and Sweden from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, though of course in every section items from earlier 
or later periods were to be found. 

The Belgian section, from an artistic point of view one of the 
finest of the whole Exhibition, contained amongst its pictures a series 
of four paintings by Abel Grimmer, follower of Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder, representing work in the country in the four seasons, a subject 
which was also repeatedly treated in illuminated breviaries of fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century Flemish origin, of which some beautiful specimens 
were shown. Of the highest economic-historical interest were the 
pictures, one by Lucas Gassel (1480-1555), one by Herri met de Bles 
(1480-1550), and three by Lucas van Valckenborch (1530 to after 1597), 
representing landscapes with mines and blast furnaces, probably 
painted in the Ardennes district. Herri met de Bles’ masterpiece 
especially, which shows the surface buildings and uncovered circular 
shafts of a copper mine, with a great number of men and women at 
work, gives a vivid picture of the primitive expedients of early sixteenth- 
century mining. Different pictures from the school of Quentin Metsys 
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represented bankers and money-changers, painted with a merciless 
psychological insight, which seems near to hatred. A number of 
extremely interesting prints by Collaert after Stradanus showed, 
among other things, the making of olive-oil and of cane-sugar with many 
technical details. 

Among the documents of the Belgian section were insurance policies 
of Antwerp, dated 1567 and 1585, bills of lading dated 1650, and lists 
of rates of foreign exchange of Antwerp of the years 1633-37. A 
unique document was the so-called ‘‘ Viel Rentier d’Audenarde,” a 
MS. on parchment dating from the thirteenth century, which contains 
notes about the income of a private landowner, with miniatures in 
green and black, illustrating the various items from which the income 
was drawn. We see wind- and water-mills, ploughing husbandmen, 
cattle being led to market, even the fishes in his fish-ponds. The MS. 
gives a pictorial survey of the possessions of this unknown landowner 
and is, because of its detailed notes, an invaluable source for the 
knowledge of agricultural conditions in thirteenth-century Flanders. 

In the Italian section attention was attracted by many relics of 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century gilds, amongst which were bronze 
medals of various gilds of Siena, and registers of ordinances of the 
silk-manufacturers’ gilds of Venice and Florence, illuminated with 
miniatures. Fourteenth-century commercial Italy was represented 
by a ledger of the Florentine banking house of Perruzi of 1308, a book 
of accounts of Rosso d’Ubertino degli Strozzi of 1316, a ledger (1382- 
85) of Francesco Datini, the Prato merchant whose business trans- 
actions were of international importance, and two ledgers of Genoese 
bankers dated 1386 and 1396. Moreover, there were some fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century bills of exchange. Portraits of the Medici, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and Cosimo the Elder, formed an eloquent 
background to these interesting documents. The famous portrait 
of the first author on book-keeping by double entry, Fra Luca Paciolo, 
was shown, as well as a first and second edition of his Summa di 
Arithmetica of 1494 and 1523. A quaint series of twenty-three 
paintings on wood represented Venetian crafts and dated from about 
1500 till 1800. 

In the German section relics of the House of Fugger included a 
splendid portrait by Albrecht Diirer of the famous chief of the firm, — 
Jacob Fugger the Rich. Amongst the documents was the remark- — 
able deed of partnership of the firm Ulrich Fugger Brothers, of August — 
18, 1494, signed by Ulrich, Georg and Jacob Fugger the Rich. A 
sixteenth-century copy of Jacob Fugger’s letter to the Emperor 
Charles V., in which he emphasizes the fact that the Emperor would 
never have acquired the crown without the financial assistance of the 
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Fuggers, and letters from Philip II. of Spain, bearing the address 
A los Mag “* y amados nostros Antonio Fucar y Sobrinos, in which 
the King requests the loan of a million ducats to quell the rebellion of 
the Dutch, reminded one of the wide political influence of these Augs- 
burg bankers. A silver coin showed the famous Fugger trade-mark, 
the trident, which appeared also on the fine portrait of the factor 
Ronner by Hans Maler. 

The second part of the German section was mainly devoted to the 
Hanseatic League. It contained an extensive collection of plaster- 
casts of seals of the Hanseatic towns and of cities and rulers connected 
with them, as well as many documents, amongst which were the rules 
of the Hanseatic Office at Novgorod of 1361 and the privileges of 
the London Steelyard. Large wooden sculptured scutcheons repre- 
sented the coats of arms of the Novgorod-, Bergen-, and Flandernfahrer 
of Liibeck. 

From the point of view of art the Dutch section was one of the most 
interesting. Pictures by many of the great seventeenth-century 
Dutch masters demonstrated once more the understanding and appre- 
ciation with which the artists of this school regarded the everyday life 
of their contemporaries. Interiors of workshops, pictures of markets, 
industrial landscapes, docks, ships, fishing-boats, etc., portraits of 
bankers, mintmasters, economists, merchants and chiefs of gilds 
formed the background to a valuable collection of documents, which 
included many items of older date, like the Register of the Rhine- 
customs at Lobith of 1306-07, the oldest accounts of the city of 
Amsterdam of 1531-32, and Statutes of the Leyden cloth industry 
of 1541. 

Of the Amsterdam Exchange, the centre of seventeenth-century 
European trade, a picture by Job Berckheyde and a print were shown. 
A unique document was the oldest known list of quotations of this 
Exchange, dated 1586, when the building was not yet erected, the 
merchants having their meetings in the principal street or in one of the 
churches. The history of the Exchange was further illustrated by the 
work of Joseph de la Vega, Confusion de Confusiones, Amsterdam, 
1688, treating of the forward trade in shares, which was a typical 
feature of the Amsterdam Exchange as early as 1602, after the founda- 
tion of the East India Company. The period of the “‘ Tulip-mania,” 
which raged in Holland in 1635 and 1636, when the prices of tulip- 
bulbs rose to fantastic heights, was illustrated by two pictures, one of 
which showed the bulbs being weighed against gold. That this was no 
exaggeration was proved by one of the beautiful registers with water- 
colour drawings of different tulips, in which one specimen was men- 
tioned as having been sold in 1635 for 12,000 Dutch guilders. 
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A publication of seventy-three prints, ‘’ Het Groot Tafereel der 
Dwaasheid,” different pamphlets, a volume of comedies and even a 
set of playing-cards illustrated the period of the bubble-companies in 
1720, in France, England and Holland. A chart recently made by 
Dr. J. G. van Dillen showed the fluctuations of the stock of metal and 
the total balance of the Amsterdam Bank of Exchange, and this section 
also contained two ledgers of 1644 (with the accounts of Louis de 
Geer) and 1713 (with an account of John Law). Amongst the many 
books must be mentioned old treatises on book-keeping by E. E. L. 
Mellema (1590), I. Coutereels (1615) and A. van Neulighem (1631); 
a first edition of Hugo de Groot’s Mare Liberum (1609); a first edition 
of Lemoine de l’Espine—Le négoce d’ Amsterdam (1694); and J. 
Phoonsen’s De Wisselstyl tot Amsterdam (1677). ' 

The economic life of eighteenth-century France was mainly illus- 
trated by means of portraits, among others those of the founders of 
different systems of politicaleconomy. One of thecreations of Colbert, 
whose portrait by Lefévre was loaned by the Musée de Versailles, was 
shown in a large Gobelin tapestry: Visit of King Louis XIV. to the 
Manufactures de Tapisseries des Gobelins on November 11, 1665. 
Portraits of Richelieu, Turgot and Necker were there, as well as of 
Quesnay, the famous author of the Tableau Economique, of John Law 
and of Paris-Montmartel, director of the bank Paris-Fréres, who 
undertook the arrangement of French finances after the fall of John 
Law. The portraits of Diderot and d’Alembert were shown together 
with a complete copy of the Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné 
des Sciences, des Arts et des Métiers. Among the books were also an 
edition of 1568 of the ‘‘ Réponse aux Paradoxes de M. de Malestroit 
touchant l’Enchérissement de toutes les choses et des monnayes,” by Jean 
Bodin, who was the first to attribute the rise of prices in the sixteenth 
century to the import of precious metal from America, a unique copy 
of Antoyne de Montchrestien, Traicté de l’Economie politique, Rouen, 
1615 and Jacques Savary’s “‘ Le Parfait Négociant” in French, 
German and Dutch. 

The British section, like the French one, consisted mainly of por- 
traits. The co-operation of a great number of public galleries and 
private owners enabled the committee to show a nearly complete 
collection of portraits of those men whose inventions inaugurated the 
modern era in industry and traffic, amongst whom were Arkwright, 
Jedediah Strutt, Crompton, Cartwright and James Watt—a portrait 
by W. Beechy and one by George Hayes—and his collaborators, 
Matthew Boulton and William Murdock. A portrait of George 
Stephenson was shown together with his estimate for the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway. The Institute of Civil Engineers and the 
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Royal Agricultural Society lent several portraits of eminent members; 
the Bank of England a large collection of prints illustrating its history, 
portraits of its founder, William Paterson, and the first Governor, Sir 
John Houblon, and a large picture representing a view of the Bank 
and the Royal Exchange in 1790, painted by William Marlow. The 
Institute of Bankers contributed a collection of banknotes and the 
oldest known English cheque, dated 1675. 

The Bank of Sweden lent a very heavy copper coin of two daler, 
measuring g inches square, as well as some banknotes issued by the 
Bank of Stockholm in 1663 and 1667, which were meant to replace this 
unmanageable currency and were gladly accepted as such. From 
Denmark came a number of portraits of famous merchants, many of 
whom bore Dutch names, and a register of the Sound customs of 1563. 

It goes without saying that the Exhibition was far from complete, 
as it was only the result of a first attempt in this direction, and tried 
to cover a wide ground. However, it has been made clear that much 
historical knowledge can be drawn from the kind of material which 
has been brought together for the first, and perhaps also for the last 
time, from this special point of view. Thecatalogue of the Exhibition, 
which was published in English and Dutch, as well as the Memorial 
Book, which contains a great number of plates with text in English, 
_ French and German, will prove a valuable source to economic historians, 
now that the objects themselves have once more been scattered all 
over Europe. 

JANE DE IONGH. 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF WALES 


O attempt has yet been made to write an Economic History of 
Wales either in outline or ona comprehensive scale. There is, 
however, a considerable amount of material scattered in books, 
papers, and introductions to texts, which, taken together, covers a 
good deal of the ground. An attempt is made here to indicate the 
chief printed sources which provide a more or less complete survey of 
the subject. It should be remembered at the outset that the economic 
development of Wales has been increasingly affected by the penetration 
of English ideas and that to-day the process of assimilation in the 
economic sphere is practically complete. The literature of English 
economic history, therefore, contains much that is essential for the 
understanding of the developments in Wales, particularly in the study 
of the growth of boroughs with their gilds, the organization of markets 
and fairs, the evolution of industry and trade, and, above all, in 
the growth of capitalism and modern industrial structure. In this 
bibliography a knowledge of the literature of English economic history 
will be assumed, and attention will be directed to sources of informa- 
tion strictly relevant to Wales. | 
A considerable literature, descriptive of the archeological evidence 
for conditions in the Prehistoric, Early Celtic, and Roman periods, has 
accumulated in the publications of the archeological societies and else- 
where. Archeologia Cambrensis (Arch. Camb., 1846-), the Journal of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, is specially valuable, and mention 
should also be made of the Collections Historical and Archeological — 
Relating to Montgomeryshire, issued by the Powys-land Club (1867-), 
The Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society and Field 
Club (1905-), and The Transactions of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian 
Society and Archeological Record (1909-). The Bulletin of the Board 
of Celtic Studies of the University of Wales (1923-) contains important _ 
articles. Students should also consult the Inventories which are in — 
course of compilation for the counties of Wales by the Commission 
oY Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire (H.M. Stationery 
ffice). 
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The investigations of the younger school of Archzologists in Wales 
are taking a more definitely economic turn, and the cultural stages 
of development are becoming increasingly clear. Reference may be 
made to H. J. Fleure, Archeological Problems of the West Coast of 
Britain (Arch. Camb., VI., xv., 1915); H. J. Peake, The Introduction 
of Metals into Wales (Transactions of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian 
Society, 1927); C. Fox, Two Beakers of the Early Bronze Age, with 
a Record of the Distribution of Beaker Pottery in England and Wales 
(Arch. Camb., VII., v., 1925); and A La Téne I Brooch from Wales 
(Arch. Camb., VII., vii., 1927). The works of Haverfield, Macdonald 
and others on Roman influence in Britain are supplemented for Wales 
in particular by R. E. M. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales 
(Oxford, 1925). 

The centuries between the Roman occupation and the Norman 
invasion are singularly devoid of evidence of a social or economic 
character. There are two main sources of native origin which have a 
certain value for the period, though they must be approached with 
caution—viz. (a) the series of epic romances known as the Mabinogion, 
and (5) the compilations of early laws. 

(a) The Mabinogion are primarily interesting for the study of folk- 
lore and literature. Although the stories probably belong to an earlier 
period, they are presented in a medieval setting. The text of the 
Mabinogion was edited by J. Rh¥s and J. G. Evans (Oxford, 1887) ; 
there is a serviceable translation into English by Lady Charlotte 
Guest included in Everyman’s Library. A general discussion of the 
Mabinogion, by W. J. Gruffydd, will be found in the Transactions of 
the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1912-13, and the same author 
has edited the text of the story of Math vab Mathonwy, one of the four 
branches of the Mabinogi, with a translation and notes, and a valuable 
bibliography (Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board, 1928). 

(6) Of more direct importance for historical purposes are the so- 
called Codes of Laws, traditionally ascribed to Hywel Dda (early 
tenth century), and generally known throughout the Middle Ages 
as the Laws of Wales, or the Laws of Hywel Dda. But here again the 
earliest known MS. of the Laws—a Latin translation of an earlier 
Welsh version—dates from the last quarter of the twelfth century. 
A number of manuscripts of the Laws written during the following 
two centuries are extant. Internal evidence goes to show that the 
texts are descriptive of conditions in Wales about the twelfth century, 
though in all probability they represent an elaboration of a version 
which may well have been compiled at an earlier date. The fullest 
edition of the Laws is that by Aneurin Owen in two volumes (Record 
Commission, 1841). Two convenient editions of individual texts 
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(with translations) have been edited by A. W. Wade-Evans, in Welsh 
Medieval Law (Oxford, 1909), and in Y Cymmrodor, vol. xvii. (1904). 

For the Angevin period we have the two works which Giraldus 
Cambrensis devoted to the country of his birth—viz., Itinerartum 
Kambrie and Descriptio Kambria, which are indispensable for the study 
of the social history of Medieval Wales. The texts are printed in 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, vol. vi. (Rolls Series), and a translation 
is included in Everyman’s Library. 

The aspect of Welsh medieval life which has attracted most atten- 
tion among students of social and economic conditions is undoubtedly 
that of land tenure and cultivation. The tribal system has been ex- 
plored in the hope that the fuller elucidation of it would throw light 
on the vexed question of manorial origins. Frederic Seebohm followed 
up his chapter on the subject in the English Village Community (1883), 
with The Tribal System in Wales (1895), and the views which he set out 
there are summarized in his chapter contributed to J. Rhys and D. B. 
Jones, The Welsh People (1906). They also colour the historical survey 
of land tenure in the Report of the Royal Commission on Land in Wales 
and Monmouthshire (Parliamentary Papers, 1896, vols. xxxiii. and 
xxxiv.). Seebohm’s interpretation was challenged by Vinogradoff 
in the Growth of the Manor (London, 1905), and it has been more recently 
questioned by T. P. Ellis, in Welsh Tribal Law and Custom in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 1926). An important work on land tenure, 
relating chiefly to North-East Wales, is A. N. Palmer and Edward 
Owen, Tenures of Land in the Marches of North Wales (2nd ed., 1910). 
The social arrangements in South Wales are treated in W. Rees, 
South Wales and the March, 1284-1415 (Oxford, 1924). The services 
in vogue in the lordship of Denbigh are set out in The Survey of the 
Honour of Denbigh, edited by Vinogradoff and Morgan (London, 1914). 
A note on the method of cultivation will be found in H. L. Gray, 
English Field Systems (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1915), ch. v. The decay of 
the tribal system, including a discussion of the economic effects of the 
Black Death and the rising of Owain Glyndwr, are considered in E. A. 
Lewis, The Decay of Tribalism in North Wales (Transactions of the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1902-3), and in W. Rees, South 
Wales and the March. The Black Death in Wales (Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 1920), and The Black Death in England and 
Wales (Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, xvi., 1923), should 
also be consulted. The penetration of feudal tenures and jurisdictions 
into Wales was a gradual process, the main stages of which may be 
Pape from the works by Palmer and Owen, and by Rees, already 
quoted. 


Few boroughs in Wales are of native origin; the rise of the burghal 
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element followed the Norman incursion. Good collections of Charters 
exist for several boroughs, but, generally speaking, the municipal 
history of Wales has been neglected. A Bibliography of Published 
Works on the Municipal History of Wales and the Border, with Special 
Reference to Published Records (Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 
University of Wales, II., iv., 1925, with addendum, III., i.) provides 
the student with a comparatively full reference to published material 
on the subject. The most important single work is E. A. Lewis, The 
Medieval Boroughs of Snowdonia; a Study of the Rise and Development 
of the Municipal Element in the Ancient Principality of North Wales, 
down to the Act of Union of 1536 (London, 1912). The same author 
provides some useful indications of the nature and extent of medieval 
trade in his article on The Development of Industry and Commerce in 
Wales during the Middle Ages (Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 1903), and also in A Contribution to the Commercial History of 
Medieval Wales (Y Cymmrodor, xxiv., 1913). 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been singularly 
neglected by Welsh historians. There isa welcome movement towards 
making accessible the mass of material for the social and economic 
history of the period which may be illustrated by three recent publica- 
tions: The Welsh Port Books (1550-1603), with an Analysis of the Customs 
Revenue Accounts of Wales for the Same Period, compiled and edited 
by Lewis, E. A. (Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1927); The 
Calendar of Wynn (of Gwydir) Papers (1515-1690) tn the National 
Library of Wales (National Library of Wales, 1926), and A Catalogue 
of Star Chamber Proceedings Relating to Wales, compiled by Ifan ab 
Owen Edwards (Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board, 1929). 
Many valuable sidelights on Welsh social life may be gathered from the 
History of the Gwydir Family, by Sir John Wynn (1553-1627), of which 
there is a recent edition edited by J. Ballinger (National Library of 
Wales, 1927). Together with the great collection of Wynn Papers, 
mentioned above, this provides a good foundation for the study of 
North Wales during this period. For West Wales there are the writings 
of George Owen of Henllys, edited under the general title of the Descrip- 
tion of Pembrokeshire, by H. Owen, 3 vols. (Honourable Society of Cymm- 
rodorion, Record Series). It gives valuable contemporary informa- 
tion about the methods of farming and the general organization of 
family life in the Elizabethan period. There are some useful details 
in Edward Lhuyd’s Parochialia (Supplements to Arch. Camb., 1909, 
1910 and 1911) for the later seventeenth century, though his scheme of a 
survey of the parishes at that time was much too ambitious to be carried 
out. The section which the well-known antiquary, John Leland, 
devoted to Wales was separately edited by L. Toulmin Smith 
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under the title of Itinerary in Wales (London, 1906). Some indica- 
tion of economic activities in Wales during the period may be gathered 
from three articles by C. A. J. Skeel, Social and Economic Conditions 
in Wales in the Early Seventeenth Century (Transactions of the 
Cymmrodorion Society, 1916-17); The Welsh Woollen Industry in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Arch. Camb., VII., ii., 1922), and 
The Cattle Trade between Wales and England (Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 1926). Reference should also be made to A. N. 
Palmer, Town, Fields, and Folk of Wrexham in the Time of James I. 
(Manchester, 1883). The small beginnings of industrial activity in 
South Wales may be studied in G. Grant Francis’s Smelting of Copper 
in the Swansea District (1867; second edition, 1881), which contains 
some original letters, and in The History of the Vale of Neath, by 
D. Rhys Phillips (Swansea, 1925). The working of lead (and silver) in 
Cardiganshire is discussed in J. Rush Meyrick, History and Antiquities 
of Cardiganshire (London, 1808), and some further references to the 
same subject, with a list of authorities, will be found in Notes on the 
History of the Cardiganshire Lead Mines, by K. Carpenter, in Aber- 
ystwyth Studies, v. (Aberystwyth, 1923). 

There is no comprehensive survey of the “‘ Industrial Revolution ”’ 
in Wales. Preliminary studies of the subject may be mentioned: 
J. M. Rees, Some Notes on the Industrial Revolution in South Wales 
(Aberystwyth Studies, iv., 1922), Ness Edwards, The Industrial 
Revolution in South Wales (London, 1924), and E. J. Jones, Contribu- 
tions to the Economic History of Wales (London, 1928). There is a 
wealth of information respecting social and economic conditions in 
Wales scattered up and down the numerous descriptive ‘‘ Tours” 
written in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. A convenient 
list of these works will be found in W. J. Hughes, Wales and the Welsh 
in English Literature (Wrexham, 1924).1_ For the state of Agriculture 
the main sources of information are the reports prepared for the old 
Board of Agriculture. There were preliminary ‘‘General Views” 
for all the counties of South Wales, including Monmouthshire, and a 
single volume for North Wales, published between 1794 and 1706. 
The final reports did not appear until nearly twenty years later. They 
are: Walter Davies, General View of the Agriculture and Domestic 
Economy of North Wales (London, 1813); Walter Davies, General 
View of the Agriculture and Domestic Economy of South Wales, two 
volumes (London, 1815); and Charles Hassall, General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Monmouth . . . (London, 1812). Thereisa 

1 There is another list in The Library (1929) by G. E. Fussell and C. Goodman 


under the title of Tvavel and Topography in Eighteenth-Century England: 
Bibliography of Sources for Economic History. Mic Wigenaitede 
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short Tour in Wales by Arthur Young, based on notes taken during 
two visits in 1776 and 1778, printed in the Annals of Agriculture, 
vol. viii. In A Six Weeks’ Tour Through England and Wales, Young 
gives some account of Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. Many 
references to conditions in Wales will be found in Official Reports such 
as those on the Corn Trade (1802), the Agricultural State of the King- 
dom (1816), and the Depressed State of Agriculture (1821). The 
controversies of the middle years of the nineteenth century may be 
studied in the writings of Samuel Roberts (‘‘S.R.”’), Gwetthiau Samuel 
Roberts (Dolgelly, 1856); and the reprints of his writings in Pleadings 
for Reform (Conway, 1879), may be particularly mentioned. The 
Report of the Royal Commission on Land in Wales (5 vols., 1894-6) 
is a mine of information, and the Appendix, compiled by D. Lleufer 
Thomas, contains a detailed list of material for the agrarian history 
of Wales. For criticism of the findings of the Commission, J. E. 
Vincent, The Land Question in North Wales: A Brief Survey of Agrarian 
Agitation ... (London, 1896), and the same author’s The Land Question 
in South Wales : a Defence of the Landowners. . . (London, 1897) should 
be consulted. The special literature of the enclosure movement in 
Wales is slight. The Great Enclosures of Common Lands in Wales 
(London, 1914), by Ivor Bowen, contains a list of the private Acts 
of Parliament for enclosure, chronologically arranged, from 1733 to 
1885. There are two recent contributions to the question: The En- 
closure Movement in North Wales (Bulletin of Board of Celtic Studies, 
iii., 1926), and The Enclosure Movement in Anglesey (Transactions of 
the Anglesey Antiquarian Society, 1925 and 1926). 

The great industrial development of South Wales in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries has not been critically examined in any detail. 
There is a great deal of information about the beginnings of the iron 
industry contained in the History of Merthyr Tydfil (Merthyr Tydfil, 
1867), and the History of the Iron, Steel, Tinplate, and other Trades of 
Wales (Merthyr Tydfil, 1903), both by Charles Wilkins. A more 
recent survey of the subject, by J. Lloyd, will be found in his Old South 
Wales Ironworks, 1760-1840 (London, 1906). The South Wales Coal 
Trade and tts Allied Industries from the Earliest Days to the Present 
Time (Cardiff, 1888), by Charles Wilkins, contains much biographical 
and other material as well as a useful list of previous contributions to 
the subject. A History of the Pioneers of the Welsh Coalfield (Cardiff, 
(925), by Elizabeth Phillips, should also be consulted. The History 
of the Vale of Neath, by D. Rhys Phillips, and Hanes Brynamman, 1819- 
96 (Ystalyfera, 1896), by Enoch Rees, provide much useful local 
nformation. Developments in North Wales during the latter part 
yf the eighteenth and the nineteenth century may be studied in 
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A.N. Palmer, John Wilkinson and the Old Bersham Ironworks (Trans. . 
Soc. Cymmrodorion, 1897), A. H. Dodd, Parys Mountain during the In- 
dustrial Revolution, 1760-1840 (Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society, 1926), W. R. Ambrose, Hanes Nant Nanitlle (Penygroes, 1872), 
Joseph Kellow, Slate Trade of North Wales (London, 1868), and W. J.. 
Parry, Chwareli a Chwarelwyr Cymru (Caernarvon, 1897). 

Among the contributions to the history of transport may be men- - 
tioned H. G. Fordham, The Road Books of Wales, with a Catalogue, 
1775-1850 (Arch. Camb., 1927); A. H. Dodd, The Roads of North Wales, , 
1750-1850 (Arch. Camb., 1925); C. S. Howells, Transport Facilities; 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire (Cardiff, 1911); E. T. Macdermot, , 
The History of the Great Western Railway (London, 1927); and W. H. 
Jones, The History of the Port of Swansea (Carmarthen, 1922). 

An article on The Beginnings of Banking in North Wales was con- - 
tributed to Economica in 1926 by A. H. Dodd, and there is a note on} 
Early Banks in West Wales, by F. Green, in the Transactions of the: 
West Wales Historical Society, vol. vi. (1916). 

J. F. REEs. 
W. REES. 
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Calendar of the Charter Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Vol. vi., 1427-1516. With an Appendix, 1215-1288. (H.M. 
Stationery Office: London. 1927. {1 15s.) 

This volume is a work of real scholarship which, with the aid given 
by its splendid indexes, will be of great value to students of social, 
and especially of municipal, history. Attention should be drawn at 
once to the appendix, which includes a calendar of chancery letters 
issued by Edward I. during his absence in Gascony, 1286-1289. An 
indenture of 1287, between Edward I. and Matthew, son of John 
(pp. 294-5), illustrates Edward’s practice of securing by agreement 
the reversion of estates to the Crown. An interesting letter of Pope 
Honorius IV. (pp. 292-3) is an admirable example of papal caution 

in the face of royal right, recently explained by Miss Deeley in her 

‘paper upon papal provisions. We have a reference, in an arbitration 

‘made by Robert Burnel, the chancellor, to the “matricula seu 

registrum ”’ of the seneschal of Gascony (p. 301). This arbitration, 

made in 1288 between the men of Great Yarmouth, the Cinque Ports 
and Poole on the one hand, and the citizens of Bordeaux on the other, 
is important on other grounds: it contains a lucid statement by the 
chancellor of the economic advantages which followed from unfettered 
and free trade between England and Gascony. Each party needs 
the assistance (auxilium) of the other, the one giving of its abundance 
to the other and sending goods without which the community 
(res publica) would suffer. Promiscua utilitas should bind them 
together; their disagreements must be settled sine strepitu judici 
. 302). 

, A sdk number of the charters calendared in the main part of the 

volume define the liberties, old and new, of towns and monasteries. 

As one turns the pages, one gets a vivid impression of the development 

of decentralization in fifteenth-century England, and one sees also 

|that this is largely the result of social activity. It is part of a more 

jgeneral process, of which there are numerous illustrations on the 

charter rolls. The gentry are turning their manors into fortified 

houses surrounded by great enclosures or parks; the monasteries, often 

finding that the ancient vocabulary of their title-deeds is ambiguous 
327 
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and leads to trouble in the courts, are seeking elaborate confirmations | 
and extensions of their privileges. Fairs and markets are established | 
on all sides. And the towns are well to the fore, procuring constitu- 
tions which bring them into line with the general administration, and | 
make them unequivocally independent of sheriffs, coroners, justices, 
and other agents of local administration. Wainfleet in Lincolnshire | 
p. 128), and Bridgwater in Somerset (p. 226) seek municipal government 
as a means of arresting the decay of trade and the decrease of popula- 
tion. The measure of independence acquired by some of the monas- 
teries and collegiate churches (e.g., Ramsey and the new collegiate 
church at Leicester) helps to explain the envy with which these com- 
munities were increasingly regarded. But the towns, whether incor- 
porated or just market centres like Brigstock in Northamptonshire 
(p. 214), were adjusting themselves to a way of life which in their 
case was to have a long history. The advantage of seeing all these 
charters together is that one can realize the diversity of development, 
the variety of the institutional forms defined or established. It would 
take too long to analyze the variety in detail; I will merely suggest 
to the reader that he begin with the carefully described democracy of 
Norwich, which was separated from the corpus of the shire in 1462 
(pp. 144-6), and of Colchester (p. 150), and proceed to examine the 
fortunes of Hull (a separate county in 1440, pp. 8-11), Rochester, 
Yarmouth, Llandovery, and New Windsor; then to study the constitu- 
tion of mayor and con-burgesses at Grantham and Pontefract. And 
these are only examples. Among details I may note the claim of 
Kingston-on-Thames to be exempt from contributions to the payment 
of member of parliament for Surrey (p. 19); and, in a different field of 
interest, the light thrown on trade and prices by the statements of the 
paving rate at Beverley (p. 256) and of the customs at Malahide 
(PP. 247-9). 

This is a sufficient indication of the wealth of interest to 
be found in the late medieval charter rolls. In conclusion, I should 
like to quote the summary given here (p. 260) of Richard III.’s pre- 
amble to the creation of the King’s firstborn son to be Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester: it compares “‘ the position of the King among the 
nobles to that of the sun among the heavenly bodies, on which the - 
sun bestows the light whereby they shine, without diminishing his — 
own ”’; and it sets forth “‘ that the land of Wales lies in a corner and > 
differs in language and manners from the other people in the realm, for 
which reason it requires a special lord immediately under the King,” 
and ‘‘ the county of Chester borders on the same land.” 

F. M. PowIckeE. 
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Calendar of Chancery Warrants preserved in the Public Record Office, 
vol. i., A.D. 1244-1326. (H.M. Stationery Office: London. 1927) 

The publication of this calendar begins a series whose importance 
for students of medieval English history promises to be second only to 
that of the now familiar calendars of patent, close, fine and charter 
rolls. It is well known that the various chancery enrolments were not 
by any means an exhaustive record of all the instruments issued out of 
chancery under the great seal. Fortunately it is possible to supply 
some of the deficiencies. Instruments issued under the great seal were 
based upon an antecedent warrant, which commonly took the form of 
a mandate under one of the small seals. These warrants were usually, 
at any rate from Edward I.’s reign onwards, filed and preserved. The 
great majority of them led to the issue of instruments which were duly 
enrolled, and can be identified in the calendars of enrolments and 
inquisitions. A large minority of warrants, however, have no corre- 
sponding instruments recorded in the enrolments or inquisitions, though 
most of them almost certainly led to the issue of some such instru- 
ments. The present calendar collects and summarizes “‘all those 
warrants of the reigns of Edward I. and II. which have not been 
identified as corresponding with enrolments or inquisitions”’ (p. v). 
Its 592 pages of text are therefore a clear supplement to the calendars 
of chancery enrolments and inquisitions for the same reigns. One 
must add that the period is by no means equally covered: the years 
1272-93 occupy no more than 38 pages; only for 1294-1326 does the 
fresh material lie thickly and fairly evenly on the ground (pp. 39-592). 
The special value of this calendar is that it forms a supplement, 

in a twofold sense, to the calendars of chancery enrolments. On the 
one hand, it makes substantial additions in kind to the store of new 
facts and illustrations already made available by those calendars. 
Thus the entries of the years 1274-95 include a fair number that are 
of value for Edward I.’s three Welsh wars, and there is an in- 
teresting series of letters which add to our knowledge of the rising of 
Llywelyn Bren in 1316 (pp. 437, 439-40, 448, 453, 473-4); there is 
a great deal of varied information about the Scottish wars; a small but 
steady stream of entries relating to the changes among the heads of 
religious houses adds numerous details and occasional names to the 
lists of heads given by the Monasticon: these are samples of some of 
the categories of facts which occur. Individual items of the most 
varied interest are almost innumerable. Thus a licence to crenellate 
in 1294 mentions that the wall which the grantee is authorized to 
build round his mansion is to be of ‘“‘ boards and earth”’ (p. 40); a 
document of 1300 concerns an accident which happened to a man at 
Romney ‘‘ while shooting at the mark” with his bow (p. 110)—an 
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interesting reference to archery practice at the butts, additionally 
interesting, perhaps, because of the district from which it comes;* in 
1304 there is a letter about an heir who has refused a marriage offered 
by the King—the chancellor is ordered to deal with this recalcitrance 
“ as stiff and hard . . . as can be without offending the law ” (p. 241); 
in 1311 there is mention of an obscure but interesting decision, made 
by the King at the suggestion of his immediate entourage, to appoint 
a special ‘‘ escheator of cities and boroughs of the realm”’ (p. 349)— 
a decision which evidently came to nothing; in 1316 a petition of the 
county of Worcester “‘ prays the King and council to ordain other 
keepers of the peace in the county ” in place of two existing keepers 
who were insufficient (p. 453), and is direct evidence that the appoint- 
ment of keepers was regarded as being entirely in the King’s hands;? 
in 1320 a complaint of the keeper of the King’s exchange to the effect 
that at [Bury] St. Edmunds “‘ people make more money than they 
should and unsuitable ’’ shows the continued importance of the abbey 
mint (p. 512). 

The second service rendered by this calendar—perhaps its more 
important service in the existing state of study—is that it further 
supplements the calendars of enrolments by enabling us to penetrate 
somewhat behind that facade of common form which so often overlays 
the facts derived from archive material, and makes a sure under- 
standing of their real significance so difficult. All who research in 
medieval English history, whether their main interest be economic 
or otherwise, must also perforce be students of administration, for a 
very great deal of the available material consists of administrative 
documents which cannot safely be interpreted without knowing the 
administrative methods that produced them. Much has been done to. 
elucidate those methods by scholars like Déprez, Tout, and Maxwell- 
Lyte, and it was precisely in chancery warrants such as are here 
calendared that these writers found one of their most valuable sources 
of information. Numerous entries throw light upon the various stages 
in the evolution of documents (e.g., p. 14, No. 147; p. 132, No. 2331; 
p- 185, No. 3331), and upon the sealing and enrolling of secret docu- 
ments (¢.g., p. 31, No. 365; p. 41, No. 548; p. 521, No. 5674). Onone 
important occasion, moreover, these warrants illuminate not only 
methods but motives also. There has been at various times, more — 
especially in connection with the confirmation of the charters in 1297 _ 
and the so-called “‘ statutum de tallagio non concedendo,” a good deal 

1 See Oman, Art of War (2nd ed.), ii., 60-61: whether accidentally or other- _ 
wise, it is in the neighbouring area of the Weald that we get the first specific 


mention of the bow as being much used by the English in the thirteenth century. 


* Beard, The Office of Justice of the Peace, 31-2, produces only “‘ circumstantial 
evidence ”’ of the fact. 
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of discussion of Edward I.’s writ for the collection of tallage in February, 
1304. Stubbs, with some little uneasiness, defended the legality of 
this tallage, and described it as ‘‘ the act of a man of very precise and 
legal mind, in great financial difficulty, avoiding a breach of the letter 
of the law: supposing a simple talliage not to be contrary to his obliga- 
tions.” It is therefore interesting to find that the original warrant 
for the tallage, a mandate of December 9, 1303, addressed to the 
chancellor and treasurer, was in the following terms (p. 197): 

“Through the divers works and troubles which the King has 
endured, and especially through the great costs of the business of 
Scotland, the King has never had greater need of money than now 
to bring the business to a good end: and since he has been King he 
has never tallaged the cities, boroughs, towns or ancient demesnes 
of the crown, which thing may be to the prejudice of him or his heirs 
if it is not once done in his time, and so it seems a suitable time to do 
it. Mandate therefore to summon the council and make order for the 
tallage and appoint suitable people for it.” 

It is thus clear that it was not mere financial necessity that prompted 
the tallage of 1304, but that another motive definitely in the King’s 
mind was to assert and keep alive the royal right to tallage, lest it be 
jeopardized by disuse. This warrant, since it led to the issue of letters 
which are enrolled in the patent roll, should not (on a strict interpreta- 
tion of the principle of selection laid down in the preface) have been 
included in the present calendar: its inclusion is, however, amply 
justified by the interest of the document, and moreover suggests the 
happy possibility that other warrants which led to the issue of enrolled 
instruments, and which are therefore uncalendared in this volume, 
may occasionally be found (like this warrant for the tallage of 1304) to 
do more than merely duplicate the information which is to be found 
in the enrolments. 

A final word of thanks is due for the “key to Ancient Petitions 
formerly enclosed in the writs of privy seal calendared in this volume ”’ 
(pp. vii-viii). Those who have had occasion to work on Ancient 
Petitions will know the great value of this “ key,”’ and will understand 
that the labour involved in preparing it is in inverse proportion to the 
brevity of the result. J. G. Epwarps. 


Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey and of the Honor of Clare. Edited 
by Warren Ortman Ault. (Yale University Press. Milford: 
London. 1928. 16s.) 

Three or four years ago Professor Ault’s Private Jurisdiction in 

England made it evident that a new and serious investigation of 

1 Stubbs, Select Charters (8th ed.), 501. 
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manorial jurisdiction was on foot, partly on the familiar ground of 
Ramsey Abbey, partly in less well-worked fields, such as the Honour of 
Wallingford, or the Abbey of Vale Royal. Some of Professor Ault’s 
readers felt a little sceptical as to certain points in his work, but they 
must all have waited with interest for his next production. Now he 
has put us deeply in his debt by a most attractively prepared volume 
of Court Rolls, which gives us in an accessible form much of the material 
on which he formed his judgment. The documents are drawn only 
from the records of Ramsey Abbey and of the Honour of Clare, but they 
have considerable variety within themselves. There are rolls of the 
Honour Court of Broughton, of the Court of the Banlieu of Ramsey, of 
the Hundred of Clackclose and of the Leet of Walsoken, and of the 
“‘Domanial Courts,’’ as Professor Ault calls them, both with and 
without the View. To some extent this choice of documents covers 
the same ground as was mapped out by Maitland in his Select Pleas 
in Manorial Courts and in The Court Baron, though not only are the 
rolls made to yield yet more material, but we have the satisfaction of 
learning that in this case Professor Ault’s investigation has been 
exhaustive, within its own limits. His work stops short, for the most 
part, around 1310, and he declares that the student’s interest declines 
when the fourteenth century is reached. But this, if true, can be true 
only of students whose dominant interest is in judicial questions. The 
economic interest becomes clearer and more vital in the fourteenth 
century, and economic problems necessarily constitute a large propor- 
tion of the matter with which jurisdiction is concerned. Moreover, 
in the fourteenth century emerges a special question as to jurisdiction 
which Professor Ault has not yet faced—the question as to the import- 
ance and function of the ‘‘small continuous council,’’ or group of 
councillors who (perhaps?) formed the nucleus of the Honour Court. 
It is only by following up this ‘“ council”’ into the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, by noting its composition and its work, and by 
comparing the “ councils ’’ of various great estates, that we can safely 
interpret its origins in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
evidence for Ramsey does not appear to be very clear, and perhaps the 
prominence of the Honour Court accounts for the obscurity of the 
“concilium.’’ The appeal to the Abbot in person is, however, frequent 
in these rolls, and if the cases could be followed up, it would very prob- 
ably be found that the Abbot heard an appeal, or received a petition — 
“in council,” and that this council tended to supersede the Honour 
Court and its customary jurisdiction. ; 
The rolls which Professor Ault has printed for the Honour Court 
of Broughton are of exceptional interest as evidence of the character 
of an Honour Court, but they are not interesting for their subject 
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matter, and, indeed, they prove such sterile reading that it is not 
difficult to see why the Honour Court so often died out. Infrequent 
questions as to knight service are the only business of any importance. 
Long lists of essoins and homages make up the bulk of many rolls; 
an occasional writ of right from the King seems to promise better, 
but even this was not necessarily successful in producing either the 
suitors of the court or the defendants. In one case which dragged 
through nine courts the plaintiffs finally appeared at the door of the 
court (ad portam curie) and took an oath three-handed that the court 
had failed in justice to their writ of right—an interesting piece of pro- 
cedure to which I do not remember parallels. Some further light is 
thrown on the function of the rideman, who delivers summonses, carries 
writs, and arranges distraints; there is more economic significance in 
the occasional discussions of the position of the sub-tenants of the 
Abbey’s tenants-in-chief; even the parson of Ellington appears to have 
had nine sub-tenants. The anilepiman of delightful title does not, 
however, appear again by name, though he is probably concealed 
among the under-tenants. 

The question as to the relation between the Honour Court and 
the court of a manor remains obscure, although it is perhaps the most 
intriguing problem from the point of view of economic development. 
It is clear that the Court of Broughton really does act at times as a 
court of appeal from the manor court, but perhaps too much has been 
made in the past of this fact by exalting it into a general rule. As 
I have tried to show elsewhere, the Abbey of St. Albans, in its ‘‘ Court 
of the Ash-tree,’’ was working on an entirely different basis. It would 
be instructive to know if there are other clear cases in which appeals 
are treated as at Ramsey. At times the Honour Court appears to be 
dealing, in the first instance, with cases which would naturally belong 
to the Manor Court. Professor Ault is probably suggesting the right 
reason for such irregularity when he points out the much greater 
frequency of meeting of the Honour Court. This is the chief razson 
d’étre of the Court of the Ash-tree, though the constitutional position 
was different. If we may emphasize a little further Dr. Ault’s sugges- 
tion that something like an informal council was the nucleus of the 
Honour Court, then the appeal jurisdiction and the general over- 
lapping of jurisdictions becomes more explicable.1 What is really 
needed is a brief administrative study of the Ramsey estates, in which 
the functions of the Seneschal, the Treasurer, and other great officers 
of the Abbot might be elucidated and brought into relation with the 

1 It is surely curt beyond the limits of good manners to write “‘ Vinogradoft’s 
explanation, ‘ appeal, and evocation ’ is not supported by the evidence ”’ (Private 
Jurisdiction, p. 51). 
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Court of Broughton. The classical problem of the Middle Ages, for 
example—cows in the corn—was to await the personal arrival of the 
Abbot; it seems surprising in 1258 to discover that such business 
has not been delegated. We find, now and then, references to the 
Cellarer and his court, but we have very little knowledge as to how the 
manors were apportioned, if at all, between the various obedientiaries, 
and how far this subdivision made any difference to the working 
of the courts and to the finances of the monastery. 

It is clear, from the brevity of the rolls of Broughton, that the 
Honour Court of Ramsey Abbey is not normally used to register the 
taking up of all the free tenements, with the appropriate reliefs; on 
the other hand, the Honour Court of Clare records a considerable 
number of such entries. It is a point on which the parallel evidence 
of ‘“‘domanial’”’ rolls and compotus rolls might perhaps have been 
useful. The Honour Court of Clare acted at times as supervisor of 
the bailiffs and their compoti. Probably the weak point of an Honour 
Court was that the ordinary free tenant really preferred the Manor 
Court, and found he got as good justice there as among his “ peers”’ 
alone, for though many of the suitors of the Manor Court might be 
labelled “‘ villeins,”” yet in practice they were his fellow-farmers and 
his economic equals. 

There are many sidelights on village history to be discovered among 
these rolls, apart from the main purpose of Professor Ault in printing 
them. A gleaner contra statutum is a trifle puzzling, but proves to bea 
glenatrix contra commune statutum villate. The reeve is expected to 
produce the roll of the halimote for consultation, and is fined for its 
non-appearance. The reeve and the beadle together ought to produce 
“the book”’ for swearing-in the juries. The whole villata of Ripton 
failed to produce 40d. in wages which they owed for the making of a 
stone cross, and they were dealt with at the View. The reeve might 
be fined for contempt of the Seneschal in a matter of beer, and the 
smith refused to make the lord’s ploughshares when the Abbot’s 
servants carried them to his forge. Cloth was stolen occasionally 
from the cottages, and flax and madder were grown in the fields. A_ 
woman who carried away a window from the manor house and disposed 
it ad vasa daerie was forgiven. Rushes were sold contra statutum de 
belawe. William Wythe, who was old enough to have a married son, 
customarily spoiled the lord’s walls by leaping over them into the 
orchard and removing the lord’s apples. From the Hundred of 
Clackclose comes the story of a lady walking on the King’s highway _ 
on Easter Sunday, bearing a missal, a manual, and two books of can- 
ticles, all of which were stolen from her, to her damage and shame 
20s.; while elsewhere a certain pig was chasen by dogs, wounded with 
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a hammer, and had his tail bitten by a dog! Two clerks had been 
ordained without the leave of the Abbot, and obtained a solemn 
written permission on condition of saying ten Psalters for the soul of 
the Abbot’s predecessor. William Lamb had taken the habit at 
Merton without his lord of Ramsey’s permission, and it was ordered 
that he should be distrained upon if he should set foot upon the fee of 
Ramsey—a very innocuous if somewhat inappropriate penalty. 

Probably the only valid broad criticism of Professor Ault’s work 
is that he has not sufficiently recognized or elucidated the influence of 
economic forces upon legal and judicial developments. For this reason 
it is unfortunate that all his work on the Honour Court of Clare must 
have been done before the appearance of Miss Gladys Thornton’s 
History of Clare—a careful and detailed study of the borough and 
manor of Clare which would have helped in the interpretation of the 
Honour Court Rolls. Forthcoming work in the Victoria County 
History on the Huntingdonshire manors of the Abbey of Ramsey will 
doubtless have its own contribution to bring. Itis perhaps unfortunate 
that Ramsey, the most quoted of all monastic estates, has been attacked 
in such piecemeal fashion. Miss Neilson’s early study of its economic 
conditions remains indispensable. 

There are a number of strange misprints in the Court Rolls which 
do not greatly add to our confidence in the text; it is generally possible 
to discover what is meant, but a patient reader ought not to have to 
puzzle out the fact that impsit stands for nupsit, that vendere carc’ 
should be vendere carior’, that Ecca’ is Ecclesia, and juxor has apparently 
added a preceding 7 to uxor. We can do it, but we should prefer to 
leave it to the editor, and the small errors are a blot upon an otherwise 
most attractive volume. A few words seem to demand a glossary— 
e.g., ‘“dyndding’,” vosco pelitto (plaited rush?). Most of the points 
of interest are noted in the somewhat brief introduction, but this 
volume needs to be read side by side with the author’s earlier work, 
Private Jurisdiction in England, to which it adds the pieces justificatives. 


A. E. LEVETT. 


Medieval Cheshire. An Economic and Social History of Cheshire in 
the reigns of the three Edwards. By H. J. Hewitt. (Man- 
chester University Press. Economic History Series No. VI. 
1929.) 

_ Economic history at the present time, and in particular agrarian 

history, isalternately in danger of being swamped beneath a deluge of 

local studies, and of going sadly astray in a neat ground-plan of generali- 
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zations, unchecked by local investigation. The local historian, in hiss 
turn, is apt to destroy the value of his patient work by an almost! 
complete ignorance of the general lines of History, or of the normal | 
problems in other localities. It is a difficulty from which there is ; 
no escape save by the prosaic path of more industry on both sides. 
Scientific local studies such as Dr. Hewitt’s are particularly valuable : 
when, as in this case, the untouched MS. material is both extensive: 
and varied, although obviously the more extensive the material, the: 
more open to criticism is the limited study. Medieval Cheshire contains ; 
chapters on the Land, Agriculture, Communications and Transport, , 
Wales, Building, The Wiches, Chester, the Population. It is a some-: 
what haphazard arrangement, particularly as regards the two first : 
and the last chapters. We get a good geographical chapter at the: 
beginning, but the evidence of Doomsday is reserved for the last pages; 
so, too, is all information as to the holdings of the tenants, their rents, 
labour services, and general prosperity. Although the period covered | 
includes most of the fourteenth century, our good friends the Black | 
Death, and the Statutes of Labourers receive only the most cursory 
treatment, and the book breaks off with a scanty paragraph on the 
Peasants’ Revolt, which had the ill-luck to happen just after 1377! 
Dr. Hewitt gives interesting accounts of agricultural work (quite 
divorced from the subject of labour services), and shows clearly the 
methods used in assarting waste or forest land, in reclaiming marshes, 
in increasing the productivity of the soil by the use of marl, and in 
organizing the monastic granges and the many and valuable mills. 
He emphasizes and illustrates the preponderance of cattle-farming and 
pig-breeding, and the comparative unimportance of sheep and wool 
throughout the county. Wolves were still a danger in the time of 
Edward I., but on some manors there is a large increase in the number 
of sheep by 1377. A somewhat novel section gives details of the large 
stud farm at Macclesfield, where an advanced form of cattle-breeding 
was combined with the breeding of horses for the Earl; the records 
contain many facts as to the Black Prince’s stallions, and their personal 
expenses for hay and oats, saddles and girths, shoes and sicknesses. 
The chapters on the production of salt in the ‘‘ wiches” contain 
new material, and correct Thorold Rogers on certain points, and the 
history of the port and its trade, and the limitations of that trade, is 
of considerable value. | 
The book is a mine of information on many topics, and it is clearly 
the result of a wide exploration of original sources. Perhaps too 
much is attempted. Certainly there are far-reaching criticisms which — 
may be made. It may seem strange to complain of a work emanating 
from Manchester that it does not lay stress enough upon the adminis- 
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trative system of the Earldom. Yet Dr. Hewitt only gives enough 
hints to be tantalizing. He writes that the Register of the Black 
Prince is “‘ particularly useful for the light it throws on estate manage- 
ment and on the circumstances which led to the rising of 1353 ”—a 
_Tevolt against the exactions of the Justices. It is evident that the 
Prince’s insatiable demand for money affected Cheshire much as it 
affected Gascony ; it would be very valuable to have a detailed examina- 
tion of this Register with a view to ascertaining how far the Prince’s 
_ necessities led to rapid improvements or changes in agricultural 
methods, due to the initiative and oversight of his Council. Similar 
illustrations are given of the activities of John of Gaunt’s Council in 
Cheshire, but the whole treatment is inadequate. Dr. Hewitt does 
not profess to have gained any sound impression as to the ravages 
of the Black Death in this district, but perhaps he hardly notices how 
much of his material comes from the decade 1350-1360, which appears 
to have been a period of great activity. In 1357 the Justices of the 
Forest were able to exact fines of £2,000 from the forest of Delamere, 
and {1,000 from the Forest of Wirral, while individual lords. paid 
£100 or £150. There is evidence that at least the first two instalments 
of these fines were actually paid. In 1351 a large dike was repaired 
at a cost of £42, and the same year saw a strenuous complaint from the 
citizens of Chester against the millers. Many other small pieces of 
evidence make it clear that there was no wholesale disorganization 
and apparently no serious impoverishment, although a fairly high 
mortality may be traced. There is some evidence as to the working 
of the Statutes of Labourers, and in this connexion we note another 
of Dr. Hewitt’s strange lapses. In his very full bibliography, he 
quotes Professor B. H. Putnam’s article on the Justices of Labourers 
in the English Historical Review in 1906, but he omits all reference to 
her completed study, The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers 
(1908), where some of the Cheshire evidence is printed. It is equally 
difficult to understand the omission of Professor Gras’s Evolution of 
the English Corn Market when his Early English Customs System has 
been used, and it seems incredible that the Denbigh Survey (of 1334), 
as edited by Professor Vinogradoff and Mr. Frank Morgan, should not 
have afforded valuable parallels and supplementary material. 
Obviously the task of analyzing and describing the economic history 
of a single county during a single century not only fills a substantial 
volume, but leaves the reader feeling that the author has been some- 
what overwhelmed by the mere bulk of his material. It is much to 
be hoped that Dr. Hewitt will return to some points in his study, and 
will give us the benefit of a more detailed exploration. May we, how- 
ever, hope that he will abandon the peculiar form of jargon in which 
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the first chapter is written, where we learn that Cheshire hasa “qual 
of nodality which is permanent,” while on the Cheshire pl 
“ gradients are in most places insufficient to impede ordinary vehi 
traffic.” Wecan only suppose that this last sentence means that the 
are no steep hills, though whether “‘ ordinary vehicular traffic ” imp) 
the Morris-Cowley, or the “itinerant carts”’ of the Middle Ages, is} 


no means clear. 
A. E. LEVETT- 


N. Neitson. The Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsingt 
Kent. British Academy: Records of Social and Economic Histo 
Vol. VII. (Oxford University Press. 1928. 2Ts.) 

This is a useful edition of a useful collection of documents, whi 
chiefly important for a subject which Professor Neilson has alre 
made peculiarly her own—the medieval treatment of salt marsh a 
land reclaimed from the sea.1_ The collection consists of two pa 
which are bound together in Add. MSS. 37018. We have first a Car 
lary which is written in a hand “‘in the main, probably of the e 
fourteenth century,” and consists mostly of documents belonging tot 
second half of the thirteenth century (pp. 65-147). We have, secon 
a survey and rental, apparently of the fifteenth century, with a f 
miscellaneous documents appended (pp. 148-218). 

The Cartulary affords a good illustration of the process by whi 
a priory was founded and endowed; and in connection with this it 
particularly interesting to see how the estate was built up out of 
multitude of small portions. For example, by a charter, which 
editor dates 1256-1265, John, son of Henry of Sandwich, made over: 
John Maunsel, the founder of Bilsington Priory, all his lands in Bilsi 
ton which he held de donactonibus diuersorum; and it appears that 
property (though far from large, if we may judge from the fact that : 
measured portions only amount to some 30 acres) had come into Jo. 
hands from eleven different sources (No. 42, pp. 95-96). A fifteen 
century Memorandum (No. 174, pp. 138-140) gives us, with a list of t 
Priors, a succinct history of the chief additions made from time to ti 
to the estates of the Priory. 

Two Letters Patent of Edward III. (No. 176, pp. 141-142, and No. r& 
pp. 146-147) throw an interesting light upon the economics of recl 
tion. By the first (February 23, 1327) he licences the Prior and canoc 
to drain, enclose and cultivate 60 acres of salt marsh in Lydd, and t! 
years later, because they are unable to accomplish the work propi 


1 See A Terrier of Fleet, edited by Miss N. Neilson for the British Academ 
1920. 
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exilitatem facultatum suarum ac propter infinitos sumptus, he authorizes 
them to grant 40 acres out of those 60 to tenants pro certa firma, the work 
of reclamation being assigned to the tenants. Another subject which 
is well illustrated by the Cartulary is the investment of money in the 
purchase of rents. The return to be obtained by such investment 
seems to have varied widely. We find Michael son of Henry obtaining 
a rent of 84d. for an outlay of five shillings, and an annual payment 
of a halfpenny (No. 112, p. 119), but about the same time (1256-1262) 
the Prior pays half a mark for another rent of 8$d. (No. 138, p. 124).} 
There are also a good many instances of land being granted at a low 
rent in return for a substantial gerswma. For example, about 1237, 
Nicholas de Sellinge grants John de Cunde 76 acres of land at a rent of 
eight shillings in return for a gerswma of 20 marks (No. 33, p. 86). The 
frequency of such transactions shows the danger of any attempt to 
argue from the ratio between medieval rents to the ratio between the 
values of the lands for which they were paid. 

A few miscellaneous points of interest may be mentioned. The 
word virgata is used in one document for a quarter of an acre—a mid- 
thirteenth century instance which may be compared with that in the 
Glastonbury Rentalia cited by Maitland (No. 121, p. 121).2 Ina final 
concord of 1269 the words extentam ad valenciam may seem to make 
against the contention which I have made elsewhere that an extent in 
the thirteenth century always implied a valuation. But I am inclined 
to think it more probable that we have here an early instance of 
an ‘extent’ implying a payment of the ascertained value. The 
agreement is to the effect that John of Sandwich shall keep the two 
parts of the lower manor of Bilsington which were in dispute, while 
John for his part faciet predicto priori et conuentui eiusdem loct ractona- 
bilem extentam ad valenciam predictarum duarum parcium manerit 
predicti per visum Thome de Thorne et Willelmi de Titindenne (No. 172, 
pp. 137-138).4 In another document—apparently of the year 1270— 


1 Cp. No. 92 (p. 116), and No. 141 (p. 125). The range of variation in these 
rates is much less than that of the rates which Mr. Coulton quotes from Delisle 
(C. G. Coulton: The Medieval Village, pp. 285-286). But Mr. Coulton throws 
his net over the whole period from 1217 to 1384. The figures which Delisle gives 
for the period 1255-1265 are much the same, and have much the same range, 
as those which I have noticed in the Bilsington Cartulary for the period 1256- 
1262 (L. Delisle: Etudes sur la condition de la classe agricole et de 1 état de l’agri- 
culture en Normandie pendant le moyen-dge, 1851, pp. 214-219). 

2 Rentalia et Custumaria (Somerset Record Soc., 1891), p. 27; Maitland: 
Domesday Book and Beyond (1907), p. 384, footnote 5. 

3 E. H. R., XLIV. (April, 1929), pp. 256-263. 

4 I am indebted to Professor A. E. Levett for the suggestion that the verb “‘ to 
extend ”’ came eventually to have the meaning of ‘“‘ to commute.’’ Miss Levett 
has kindly sent me the following passage from a Court Roll of Park (Hertfordshire) 
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we find the Prior and Convent handing over to John of Sandwich totam 
terram suam integre cum omnibus pertinenctts suis quam habuerunt quxta 
Sandwic’ pro duabus partibus curie inferioris de Bilsintone ad feodifirmam 
pro quatuor-decim libris stirlingorum legalis monete (No. 38, p. 89). This 
document has a further interest; for John, in pledging himself and hfs 
heirs or assigns to the payment of this rent, not only promises, if the 
rent is not paid, to pay the Archdeacon of Canterbury a fee of twenty 
shillings pro labore suo when the Archdeacon excommunicates him, but 
also attempts to contract out of a crusader’s~privilege renunciando 
super hoc et inhac parte regie prohibicioni et omnibus priuelegiis ecclesiasticts 
et secularibus, tam nominatis quam non nominatis, inpetratis et inpetran- 
dis, et eciam priuilegio cruce signatorum indulto (p. 90). Turning to another 
point, we may perhaps see some results of the Black Death in the 
resumption of four holdings of a total area of 46} acres per breue de 
cessauit by the Prior who had entered upon his office in 1349 (No. 174, 
p. 140). It is interesting to find some charters executed by humble 
persons, such as a cobbler (No. 145, p. 125), a baker (No. 61, p. 108), 
and the son of a thresher (No. 58, p. 107). But though the Cartulary 
is fairly rich in material of this kind, its value is a good deal diminished 
by the fact that it gives many documents in an abbreviated form, 
sometimes with essential points omitted (e.g., No. ror, p. 117; Nos. 104 
and 108, p. 118; No. 128, pp. 122-123). 

The Rental is, on the whole, much less interesting than the Cartulary. 
The fact that all services had been commuted makes it a rather weari- 
some catalogue of tenants, holdings, andrents. But it affordsa valuable 
account of marshland holdings. A great part of the land was divided 
into “ doles,’’ some of them named after persons, some after places. The 
“doles” varied in size: one contained 56 acres, and the third part of | 
another only 74 acres. I have noticed two “doles” which included parts 
of two townships (pp. 154, 161). The doles were usually divided into 
a number of small holdings, but the entire dole of Kyngessnothe, which 
contained 46} acres, was held by the heirs of James of Kyngessnothe 
(pp. 161-162). Tenants are found holding land in more than one dole. 
Both the Rental and the Cartulary are a very rich quarry for the student — 
of field-names and road-names. The use of alternative names for the 
same piece of land—unam acram terre vocatam Mentege vel secundum 
quosdam Louekynesacre (p. 157)—is a useful warning against hasty 
assumptions in the interpretation of manorial documents. The use of 


of 9 Ed. I.:—predictus dominus extendi fecerat dictum tenementum de omnibus 
servicits et poniindenayr’. Inthe Winchester Rolls we find the expression extendun- 
tur in denarios quamdiu domino placuerit ( A. E. Levett: ‘The Black Death on 
the Estates of the See of Winchester” in Vinogradoft’s Oxford Studies in Social 
and Legal History, vol. v., p. 86). 
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4 daywork ”’ as a land measure—the equivalent of one-tenth of a rood— 
is interesting (pp. 214-217). 

Professor Neilson’s Introduction (pp. 1-62) is less an introduction to 
the Bilsington documents than a study of the customs of marshland and 
weald. No attempt is made to analyze or summarize the Bilsington 
evidence, but we are given what is much more valuable—a discussion 
of the whole subject which embodies the results of extensive research 
in other unprinted material.1_ As regards the actual editing, I have only 
noticed one or two small slips. The reference in the footnote on p. 212 
should be to pp. 206-207, not to pp. 106-107. On p. 140 (line x0) “ vi 
jannos ”’ is obviously a misprint for ‘‘ vii annos.”” On p. 132 (No. 164, 
line 6) Miss Neilson supplies the word ‘“‘ et” for an omission in the 
MS.; but the context and a comparison with the preceding and succeed- 
ing documents make it certain that the omitted word was “ultra.” 
The one serious defect in the volume is the lack of a map. 

REGINALD LENNARD. 


WALTER H. GopFrREY. The Book of John Rowe, Steward of the Manors 
of Lord Bergavenny, 1597-1622. (Sussex Record Society, 
VOLEXXXI1V..1) L920-.0+255.) 

John Rowe was a lawyer of antiquarian tastes with a genuine zeal 
for sifting manorial customs and getting things clear in the interest 
of justice; and the MS. which Mr. Godfrey has edited contains a mass 
of surveys and summaries of customs (with references to Court Rolls) 
as well as more miscellaneous matter which Rowe thought worthy of 
record. In publishing this book the Sussex Record Society have made an 
admirable choice, for it is full of things of local interest and at the same 
time is rich in material for historians. By means of extracts in local 
histories some of this material has already been utilized; and Rowe is 
quoted, for example, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb in their great work 
on English local government.? But hitherto the book as a whole has 
Temained unprinted, and a complete edition is very welcome, for it 


1 Miss Neilson has since given further illustrations of the significance of the 
Bilsington evidence in a most admirable paper on ‘‘ English Manorial Forms,” 
which was originally read to the American Historical Association on December 
28, 1928, and is printed in the American Historical Review, vol. xxxiv. (July, 1929), 
725-739. It is an essay which no student of the agrarian history of medieval 
England can afford to neglect. 

2 Sidney and Beatrice Webb: The Manor and the Borough, Part I. (1908), 
Pp. 171-172; cp. The Book of John Rowe, pp. 120, 123, 124. They quote the 
passage from T. W. Horsfield’s History of Lewes (1824), p. 174; buta comparison 
‘with Rowe’s text reveals some inaccuracies in the passage as quoted, and the 
date given (1662) is wrong, for Rowe died in 1639. 

VOL. Il. 23 
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contains an important body of information on agrarian matters an 
much besides of varied interest. To take a few points:—the general, 
historian will note the account of munitions sent down to Lewes in 
1587 and 1588 “‘ for the better security of the country ” (pp. 124-125); 
the ecclesiastical historian may feel interest in the document which 
provided for the union of two parishes in Lewes in 1538 (pp. 197-199); 
and the historian of law will find some illustrations of the relation 
between law and local customs. Among matters which are more within: 
the sphere of economic history, we may note the sanitary by-laws of 
Lewes (p. 121), the detailed record of customs in regard to the repair 
of bridges (p. 126 e¢ seg.), the customs concerning local taxation (the 
Common Fine, p. 118 et seq.), the documents relating to the establish- - 
ment of a House of Correction (pp. 152-155), and the account of bene- - 
factions to the town of Lewes, especially Mr. Kyme’s bequest for free» 
loans to young “‘ tradesmen ” (1585) which was subsequently augmented 
by Thomas Blunt’s bequest “‘ towards the helpinge & settinge upp of 
yonge tradesmen ”’ (1611), by the bequest of Abraham Edwardes (1615), , 
by the gift made in 1621 by Sir Thomas Springett and by the bequest 
of his brother, Harbert Springett (pp. 156, 169, 177, 183, 184).} 

But it is for the student of agrarian history that the Book of John 
Rowe ismost important. It contains so much, indeed, that it would be 
impossible to summarize or analyze the evidence within the bounds of a 
review. We find boon-works surviving, and allowances of food and drink 
given for them, at Southease and Hayton, apparently as late as 1623 
(pp. 221-224). The succession fines payable by customary tenants seem | 
to have been usually fixed: of cottages John Rowe, in his summary of the» 
manorial customs of the Barony, says: ‘‘ Cottages and cotterlinges paye 
stinted fine & stinted herriott ex consuetudine, or de certo for the most: 
parte. And some fewe cottages there ar that pay stinted herriotts and 
fines arbitrable” (p. 82). Moreover, the principle of ‘‘ reasonableness ””’ 
was recognized where fines were arbitrary, and Rowe quotes Coke’s; 
authority for the statement that the Court of Common Pleas had ruled! 
that two years’ profit of the land was an unreasonable fine (p. 83). The» 
surveys which Rowe transcribes naturally provide abundant information | 
about the size of holdings, the proportions of arable and pasture, the! 
length of leases, and the level of rents. They throw interesting side-lights 
upon enclosure and other processes of change in the old economy. We: 
learn (p. 8) that Chayly Common was enclosed by agreement (apparently ' 
in 19 and 20 James I.), and that one-third of the common became the: 
lord’s severalty, while the rest was cut up into copyholds for the tenants. 


1 It is worth noting that these benefactions belong to just the same period | 
as the examples from other towns (especially Ipswich) given by Miss E. M. Leonard: 
The Early History of Poor Relief (1900), pp. 233-235. 
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We are told that at Cuckfield there had been an official called the 
“ Parke clauditor ” to collect ‘“‘ the rentes due towardes the inclosinge 
of Cuckfilde Parke,’’ but that ‘‘ forasmuch as the sd. grounde was longe 
before my time disparked, and the landes converted to better uses, the 
saide rentes have neither bene required by the Lordes, nor collected by 
the tenants ”’ (p. 32). At Ditchling, a long contest may probably be 
discerned behind the brief entry: ‘‘ Licenses granted to enclose part 
of the cOmons w') consent of the tenants 6 Jul. 15. Eliz: 5. Marcij. 
9 Ja. r Oct 10 Ja et 28. Jul. 13 Ja. the tenants contradict such grants 
mx Jul. 14 Ja.” (p. 40). On the other hand, innovation by tenants 
meets us at Rottingdean, where Rowe notes: “‘ M4 the Cliffe furlonge 
contayninge 19g acr’ by estimacon is parcell of the tenants arrable lande, 
and by them not many yeares since laide out for pasture’”’ (p. 65). 
At Chiltington, part of one of the commons belonging to the manor “‘is 
lately inclosed through the connivence of y¢ tenants”’ (p. 102). I am 
inclined to think that ‘‘ engrossing ’’ by copyholders may account for 
the rule that a copyholder forfeits his holding if he ‘‘ pull downe his 
buildinges w'*out license ”’ (p. 83), and there seems to be clear evidence 
of engrossing by tenants in the uncertainty (which worried John Rowe 
a good deal) whether at the death of a tenant who held several tenements 
only one heriot was paid, or whether a heriot was due for each holding 
(pp. 80, 90). But it must not necessarily be assumed that the inno- 
vating tenants were genuine peasants, descendants of the medieval 
villeins. We find among the customary tenants a surprising number 
of persons who are described as ‘‘ Gentleman ”’ or “ Esquire.” The 
Earl of Dorset was one of the copyholders at Houndeane in 1615 (p. 6). 
And some of these gentlemen copyholders were clearly engrossers: 
on the manor of Houndeane, John Frere, gentlemen, was one of the 
customary tenants, but he held 3 tenements and 2 cottages and 16 
__virgates and pasture for 3 horses, 8 oxen, 8 cows and 680 sheep (p. 6). 
On the manor of Plumpton a further stage had been reached, for there 
we find a number of freeholds consisting of lands which had once been 
customary lands: of the 17 persons holding such lands in the “ Bedel- 
wyke of Plompton”’ five are described as gentlemen (pp. 236-237). 
At Piddinghoe on the same manor we find an obvious engrosser in 
Richard Crane who ‘‘holdeth fyve yards and an halfe of freeholde 
landes late customary and payeth for Reliefe and herriott xxxvs ech, 
and for yearely rent iij!' ixs viij4 ” (p. 239). 
REGINALD LENNARD. 
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JAKoB STRIEDER. Jacob Fugger der Reiche. (Quelle and Meyer: 
Leipzig.) 

The Fuggers, and the Renaissance world of capitalist enterprise of 
which they were for two generations the rulers, have recently been the 
subject of much fruitful research. Since 1894, when Dr. Ehrenberg 
published his masterly work, Das Zeitalter der Fugger, which is still . 
indispensable, the books of Jansen, Schulte, and Haebler have 
explored their origins, their connections with Rome and Papal finance, 
and their business activities in Spain; while Professor Strieder ' 
has himself not only published a special study of the financial position 
of the firm in 1527, but given a most illuminating account of the back- 
ground, half-economic, half-political, against which its achievements | 
must be studied. The recent appearance of an English translation of ' 
a volume of selections from the correspondence of certain of the: 
Fugger agents shows that the subject, possessing, as it does, an element | 
of romance, makes an appeal to a public wider than that composed of ' 
professional historians. 

One reason for the attention which the Fuggers have attracted is, 
no doubt, a practical one. The material relating to them is, by a 
happy chance, unusually rich, much richer than that which can be 
used, for example, for a study of any of the early banking businesses in 
England. But there is another and more fundamental reason. The 
family—one is tempted to say the dynasty—of Fuggers have a highly ' 
representative character. They express, in a manner that is singularly 
pure and complete, one important group of forces, interests, and. 
activities, which presided at the birth of our own civilization. The: 
threads of the web of international finance interlace in the sixteenth . 
century more closely than before; the Fuggers sit at the centre Of it. , 
Large-scale commerce is assuming a new importance; the Fuggers | 
are closely concerned with it. The “ heavy industries,’ mining and. 
metallurgy, are expanding in response to the insatiable demand of ' 
governments for munitions; the Fuggers are deeply involved in them. 
The states and economic enterprise are developing new relations of ' 
high importance to both; the Fuggers are at home in the doubtful border. . 
land where the world of politics and big business “‘ discomposes but to 
recompose,’’ and much backstairs history takes place in their office. , 
I am not sure that I feel the exhilaration which the spectacle of their 
performances seems to inspire in Professor Strieder; but, if so, that is . 
for Teasons which have nothing to do with their historical significance. 
It is always satisfactory to be introduced to a perfect specimen, if 
only of a rattle-snake ora tiger. The Fuggers, from their firm handling ° 
of commercial rivals and impecunious governments to their endow-. 
ments of almshouses, their garden city, and their magnificent library, 
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were very perfect specimens of a type which the earth still produces. 
It is, perhaps, a matter of minor importance whether, when one gazes 
at it in the historical museum, one exclaims with Professor Strieder, 
“ Magnificent creature !’’ or with the child of nature, ‘‘ Golly, what a 
brute !” 

The occasion of Professor Strieder’s valuable monograph was the 
quatercentenary of the death of the colossus of the family, the second 
Jacob Fugger—Jacob Fugger der Reiche—who was born in 1459 and 
died in 1525. While, however, his book is biographical in form, it is 
by no means a mere biography, but a most illuminating study, not 
only of the transactions of the leading member of a single firm, but of 
the economic environment which set the stage for his achievements. 
The author has already taught us much concerning certain of the 
characteristic phases of the economic history of the sixteenth century 
in his Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organizationsformen .. . 
im Mittelalter und zu Beginn der Neuzeit. In the present volume he 
uses his great knowledge of the financial and commercial background 
of the age to interpret the growth and transactions of the man who 
was the most conspicuous figure of its economic life. In doing so he 
throws a new light on several points of great interest and importance. 
His account of the Italian influence on the economic development and 
outlook of South Germany is most striking. The Italians, he argues, 
were the economic rationalists of the later middle ages. Jacob Fugger, 
who served his apprenticeship to business at Venice, caught their spirit 
and technique, introduced from Italy the scientific book-keeping 
which was the sixteenth-century equivalent of scientific management, 
and, alike in his business methods and in the grand style of his personal 
life, was a child of the Italian renaissance. Equally instructive is 
Professor Strieder’s account of the economic characteristics of Augsburg 
and its surroundings, which was the other great influence shaping the 
development of the firm. Augsburg, it seems, passed in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century through an industrial revolution of considerable 
importance. Its effects were seen in the rapid growth of wealth in 
the town, as shown by the tax returns as to property, of which Professor 
Strieder gives some striking statistics. The movement was bound up 
with the development of the mining and metallurgical industries, in 
which money made in the textile trades was increasingly invested. 
Loans to tmpecunious princes led to concessions of mineral-bearing 
property. In this movement the Fuggers played a conspicuous part, 
and one of the most interesting of Professor Strieder’s chapters is 
that in which he gives an account of their undertakings in the Tyrol 
and in Hungary. His study of this side of their business is particularly 
welcome, since, in some other works, it has been almost thrust out of 
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sight behind their more strictly financial activities. At the same time, 
he does full justice to the latter, and describes excellently their financial 
relations with Rome and with Charles V. 

The type of capitalist enterprise which the Fuggers carried to its 
dizziest height naturally evoked bitter criticism, and gave rise, like 
its modern analogues, to difficult questions of public policy. The 
denunciations of the firm by Luther are well known, and Luther did 
not standalone. The smaller bourgeoisie attacked them on the ground 
that they were monopolists, which they undoubtedly were, though 
their critics were mistaken in thinking that monopoly was the principal 
cause of the rise in prices. The attacks were futile, for behind the 
Fuggers and other groups of capitalists stood the governments, who 
derived a considerable part of their income from the concessions to 
capitalists whom they tried to play off against each other. In a most 
interesting section of his book, Professor Strieder, returning to a line 
of thought developed in his previous work, shows the manner in which 
the authorities, to whom the appeal against monopolists was addressed, 
were led by their own financial interests to protect and encourage them. 

R. H. TAWNEY. 


G. H. Tuptinc. The Economic History of Rossendale. (Manchester 
University Press. 1927. 21s.) 

The Rossendale district of Lancashire is, in many respects, a 
satisfactory area for a regional history, for, owing to its geographical 
position and its poor soil, it remained undeveloped until a comparatively 
late period; and the historian can trace the process of transition from 
the primeval waste, valued by its Norman lords for the advantages — 
which it offered for hunting, down to the community of smallholders 
and domestic manufacturers invaded by cotton factories after the 
Industrial Revolution. On the other hand, it does not present any 
marked features differentiating it from the surrounding districts, and it 
is difficult to write a history of Rossendale which does not include, for : 
the early period, the neighbouring districts which made up the great 
forest of Blackburnshire, and, for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the town of Rochdale, which was the centre of the woollen 
industry in the district. Dr. Tupling has given us enough of the 
former to explain the forest organization, but he has excluded Roch- 
dale as far as possible, and is thereby prevented from giving a thorough 
account of the organization of the woollen manufacture. But there 
is quite enough material applying to Rossendale alone to justify its 
selection, and in particular the chapters dealing with land tenure 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries give an extremely detailed 
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and valuable picture of the process by which this part of Lancashire 
became a country of small-holdings tenanted by farmer-weavers. 
There was little cultivation before the thirteenth century, when 
large cattle farms were established by the de Lacys who then held 
the manor. During the next two hundred years these were gradually 
let to leasehold tenants, and with the beginning of the sixteenth century 
came an active period of enclosing both of the common pasture (there 
is no evidence of arable land held in common), and from the waste. 
This, as Dr. Tupling points out, did not imply engrossing by the land- 
lord, but represented an effort either by the small tenant to consolidate 
his holding or by the landless man to establish himself in the district. 
Successive commissions of enquiry in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries recorded and regularized numerous encroachments, 
mostly in very small plots. Meanwhile there was a steady progress 
towards smaller holdings, as the original pasture farms, which had 
at first been let to single tenants, were broken up through the desire 
of the holders to provide for their children. The law of primogeniture 
was eluded by settling a part of the estate on the children during the 
father’s lifetime, and inheritance of the whole by the firstborn if there 
were other sons was the exception rather than the rule. The steady 
‘continuance of this process of subdivision was one of the factors in 
the growth of the domestic woollen industry. Dr. Tupling estimates 
that by 1660 nearly two-thirds of the heads of some 654 households 
in the district ‘‘ were maintaining their domestic establishments on 
farms or plots of land which were either very small or of very inferior 
fertility’; and they could hardly have continued to exist without 
some additional source of income. Rossendale had always been dis- 
_tinctively pasture, and not arable country, and by the sixteenth 
century sheep were largely replacing cattle there; while the woollen 
industry, which had already taken root in the neighbouring districts, 
seems to have begun in Rossendale about the same time. 
: Dr. Tupling has treated this portion of his history in great detail, 
and his account of the enclosure of the commons, the size of the tene- 
'ments, and the copyhold dispute with the Crown, is an important 
contribution to the history of landholding in this country. The 
development of the district after the middle of the seventeenth century 
has not been dealt with so thoroughly. A regional history is bound 
to suffer from lack of completeness when the events which it records 
are closely bound up with economic developments over a wider area; 
and the accounts both of the domestic woollen industry and of the 
factory era are not free from this drawback. It may be suggested 
that a background more distinctively local than that which Dr. Tupling 
has provided might have contributed to avoid this difficulty. The reader 
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of a book of this kind hardly needs an explanation of the process of 
wool-combing or the history of spinning machinery; but he would 
be grateful for some account of how the organization of the woollen 
manufacture compared with that in the neighbouring areas both in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and for further information which would 
enable him to judge of the causes for the comparative prosperity of 
the district, and the improvement in the condition of the people, in 
the early nineteenth century. From what date did this improvement 
begin, and was it peculiar to Rossendale or typical of other rural areas, 
hitherto engaged in domestic industry, in which factories had been 
planted ? 

Nevertheless, this part of the book gives us much valuable infor- 
mation. There are details of seventeenth-century lawsuits between 
clothiers and their creditors which exhibit the same network of credit 
as existed in other districts of Lancashire, and prove that there was 
no hard-and-fast method of marketing. There are some interesting 
sidelights on such questions as parish apprentices, factory schools 
and truck; and statistics which support Dr. Redford’s recent study 
of immigration into the factory areas. The woollen industry was 
slow in adopting machinery (except in carding), and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century cotton had gained the upper hand. Not 
all the factory owners were “new men.’ Many of the cotton mills 
of the mid-nineteenth century were in the hands of firms which had 
been engaged in the woollen industry at the end of the previouscentury, 
had added cotton to their operations, and had ended by abandoning 
wool altogether. 

J. DE L. MANN. 


The Journals of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1723-1728 
and 1729-1734. 2 vols. (H.M. Stationery Office: London. 
1928. £1 Ios.) 

The Journals of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations have 
since 1916 been published separately from the Calendar of State Papers, © 
Colonial Series. This has facilitated progress, and the present volumes 
—from January, 1722-3, to December, 1728; and from January, 1728-9 
to December, 1734—provide the means of access to original papers 
down to the end of 1734. Nearly half of the period (1696-1782) 
during which the old Board of Trade, as it was commonly called; 
functioned, has thus been covered. The Journals enable the staitae 
to follow up the researches of O. M. Dickerson, C. M. Andrews 
A. H. Basye, and others, and to attempt to assess for himself 
the value of the work done by the Board. From the outset the 
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commissioners enjoyed excellent facilities for collecting informa- 
tion, and during periods of active leadership they exploited them to 
the full. Since their powers were confined to enquiry and report, 
it is not surprising that at times their energies flagged; it demands 
a special devotion to duty to compile recommendations when they 
are likely to be either completely ignored or accepted with serious 
modifications. The general attitude of the Board may be defined 
as one of enlightened mercantilism. The enlightenment was not so 
much due to a grasp of principles as to the fact that the commissioners 
had to attempt to reconcile opposing interests. They could not help 
being aware of objections to the courses pressed upon them by 
merchants and manufacturers who took a sectional view. The 
original commission of the Board contemplated a general supervision 
of the balance of trade. The commissioners were to discover what 
trades were advantageous, and to suggest means of fostering them. 
They were to recommend steps to correct trades which were found 
to be unfavourable. The chief test to which they were expected 
to advert was that of employment. In fact, they would have been 
justified had they divided their attention fairly equally between 
enquiries into special industries, consideration of methods of ensuring 
the full employment of the poor, and the examination of how the 
Plantations could be most profitably fitted into a self-contained 
Empire. They did actually begin with a review of the woollen industry. 
Complaints of its decay in any district, or of practices which seemed 
to threaten to undermine it, continued to be entertained. The report 
that attempts were being made to induce English workers to emigrate 
to ‘‘a woollen manufactory established at Padua” (p. 48) set the 
Board to make enquiries which may be followed in the Journal at the 
end of 1723 and the early months of 1724. It is interested in proposals 
for the improvement of the industry put forward by the clothiers of 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire (p. 118). But a cursory glance at the 
Journal will show that the Board was mainly occupied with colonial 
business. There were the vexed questions of boundaries, the complica- 
tions of trade with foreign Plantations, and the difficulties with the 
different tribes of Indians. The Board had to state the case for 
subsidizing the production of naval stores in the Plantations, and it 
had to grapple with the problems presented by the sugar trade. It 
had to protect the creditors of the colonists against the abuse of the 
practice of issuing bills of credit as a method of discharging debts. 
Altogether the Journals of the Board provide ample material for 
tracing the economic development of the Plantations. The careful 
study of them reveals the practical implications of mercantilism and 
proves that the antagonism between the Mother Country and the 
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Colonies, which became so obvious after 1763, had been present for 
half a century. The colonists were not goaded into revolt by tyranny. 
Antagonism arose because, as George Vaughan shrewdly remarked 
in 1715, “many things might be effected in the Plantations, which 
are worthy of consideration, and have a proper tendency to the benefit 
of Great Britain, which, because of the distance, and due want of 
inspection, are wholly neglected.” J. F. Rees. 


HENRI SEE. La Vie Economique dela France sous la Monarchie Censitaire 
(1815-48). (Librairie Felix Alcan. 1927) 

Students who are acquainted with the writings of Professor Sée 
turn with eagerness to a new work from his pen, and his latest book, 
La Vie Economique de la France sous la Monarchie Censttaire (1815-48), 
will not disappoint them. The subject compels a different treatment 
from that which, he followed in dealing with the economic history of 
France in the eighteenth century. The materials have hardly as yet 
been sufficiently digested to permit of a synthetic treatment, and it 
is easier to summarize the salient characteristics of an epoch such as 
that before 1789, which has, so to speak, run its course and whose books 
have been closed, than of one which is in the first flush of its youth, 
with a world of undisclosed possibilities before it. So there is less 
generalization in this work, and more description. But the qualities for 
which Professor Sée has accustomed us to look, the eye for the essential 
which sees through the jungle of facts to their meaning, orderliness and 
lucidity of treatment, and the simplicity which conceals learning, are 
present as before. Nothing can make the economic history of the nine- 
teenth century easy, but the monograph of Professor Sée shows that it 
need not be unintelligible. 

The period covered is the thirty-three years of the Restoration and 
the July Monarchy. The dominant fact in the first half of it—perhaps, 
indeed, throughout—is the economic effects of the long war, which still 
await their historian. The book is divided into five chapters on — 
Agriculture, Industrial Development, the Condition of the Working 
Classes, the Working-Class Movement, Commerce and Finance, which 
are followed by a short concluding chapter summarizing their main 
results. The note of French economic life down to the railway age 
was decentralization. The variations from region to region were 
so wide that generalization with regard to the progress of agriculture 
in the first half of the century is almost impossible. Professor 
Sée’s conclusion is that there was no great difference between the 
economic conditions of agriculture before 1789 and those of the 
twenty years after 1815. The contrast in the legal position of the 
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peasants was, of course, profound, but the very fact that in most parts 
of France—though not all—it was the peasants, and not, as in England, 
the larger landowners and farmers, who determined the methods of 
agriculture and set the tone of rural life, made technical improvement 
a difficult business. Tools, crops, methods of working the land, con- 
tinued to be primitive. The spectre of famine was only just out of sight 
and rarely out of mind. There were riots—for example, in 1839— 
against the movement of grain, and the Government’s regulation of 
markets differed only in detail from the policy of the old régime. In 
1848 the agricultural achievements which have made the rural France 
of today were still in the future. 

In manufacturing industry there is a different story to tell, but here, 
too, the chronology of its development is markedly different from that 
of England. Down to 1830 progress, judged by the degree to which 
machinery had been introduced or by the use of steam power, was 
extremely slow, and the contrast between the technique of French 
industry and that of English was greater than it had been forty years 
before. After 1830 the scene changes. In textiles machinery develops 
rapidly. By 1847 the use of steam, though still quite exceptional, 
is gaining ground. The production of pig-iron rises from 221,000 tons in 
1828 to 591,000 in 1847, and engineering makes long strides, especially 
in Alsace. The production of coal increases from 2,000,000 tons in 
1831 to 5,000,000 in 1847, but is well below the demand, some 2,000,000 
tons being imported. By the middle of the century there has certainly 
been nothing which deserves to be called an Industrial Revolution. 

Slow as industrial development had been, it had important effects 
on the social conditions of the comparatively small part of France 
which was affected by it, and the two chapters which Professor Sée 
devotes to them are of high interest. The worst conditions were, 
apparently, found in the cotton industry, but the picture drawn by 
Professor Sée has few bright spots. The first factory regulation was 
not passed till 1841, and, owing to the failure to appoint salaried in- 
spectors, appears to have been largely inoperative. The legislation 
of 1791 against trade unions, strengthened as it had been in 1803, 
made effective organization extraordinarily difficult. Though there 
was a considerable growth of trade unionism between 1830 and 1840, 
and still more between 1840 and 1848, the main current of working- 
class energy was directed into politics rather than into the creation of 
powerful industrial societies. Industrial concentration and a factory 
system were in their infancy. It was not until the improvement in the 
means of communication described in Professor Sée’s fifth chapter that 
they became a force of decisive importance. 

It will be seen that Professor Sée’s book is a valuable introduction 
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to a peculiarly critical period in the economic history of France. It is 
much to be hoped that he will find time and energy to follow it with 
a further study devoted to the period after 1848. hep eg URE ee 


L. BRENTANO. Eine Geschichte der Wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung 
Englands. Vol. III., Part II. (Gustav Fischer: Jena. 1929) 


Ranke began his monumental History of the World when he was 
over eighty years of age. Two years ago there appeared the first 
volume of an Economic History of England by Professor Brentano, 
who is now in his eighty-sixth year. The last volume, which has 
recently been issued, is an even more amazing achievement than its 
three immediate predecessors. The latter were based on material 
accumulated during a long period of University lecturing. The former 
is the product of entirely new work. An immense amount of reading 
must have been required. Nor has it been strictly confined to the 
recognized authorities. Professor Brentano makes excellent use of 
Wilfred Blunt’s diaries and other writings, and he realizes the value 
of a novel like E. M. Forster’s Passage to India. 

The subjects handled vary considerably in character. After sur- 
veying recent changes in communication and their influence upon the 
rise of a World Economy, Professor Brentano turns to the period 
1874-1914. He concludes his account of English agriculture, devoting 
special attention to the spread of Trade Unionism in the country 
districts and the failure of the Small Holdings movement. The third 
chapter is given to a discussion of industrial and commercial develop- 
ments, and their connection with the Tariff Reform agitation. The 
next six chapters, comprising some 300 pages, review the history 
of the British Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates, and the various 
principles and policies that have guided or hampered their growth. 
This is the most valuable section of the book. It can hold its own with 
any English work on the same scale. German students should be 
grateful to Professor Brentano for a well-planned, comprehensive, — 
readable, and impartial survey, which brings together a mass of judic- 
iously selected facts, not hitherto accessible in convenient form. It 
should, at any rate, destroy the legend, popular in Germany, that the 
British Empire is the product of continuous, far-seeing and unscrupu- 
lous policy. No one can read Professor Brentano’s pages without 
perceiving how very little was deliberately planned, and how much 


was the natural but unforeseen result of circumstances. The tenth — 


chapter deals with the Far East—British trade with China, the series of 
treaties and wars which it involved, the relations with Japan. The 
concluding portion traces the history of the Malay States and Borneo. 
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Next comes an elaborate review of the events leading to the last war. 
Every page bristles with highly controversial statements, which it 
would be impossible to discuss adequately in a short notice of this kind. 
In his concluding chapter, Professor Brentano seeks to estimate the 
effects of the war on the political and economic position of Great 
Britain. The following are some of his conclusions: 

“ The victory of the Allies was a victory of Mercantilism over Free 
Trade, not over Free Trade in Germany, but over Free Trade in Eng- 
land” (p. 441). ‘‘The Colonies determine the commercial policy 
of the Motherland. Great Britain, in return for services rendered 
in the war, has had to renounce Free Trade ”’ (p. 503). ‘‘ The British 
Empire will one day break up, preferential duties, etc., will disappear. 
Great Britain will return to Free Trade, because it is the best system for 
a small country’’ (p. 521). ‘“‘In the development of the British overseas 
possessions modern capitalism celebrates its greatest triumph ”’ (p. 512) 

I have noted a few mistakes, which might be corrected in later 
editions. Robert Lowe was not Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1867 
(p. 78). Joseph Chamberlain did not die until 1914 (pp. 59 and 446). 
Stephens should be Stephen (p. 142). Some should be Somes (p. 156). 
Fitzroy was Captain, not Admiral (p. 157). The Colonial Reform 
Society was established in 1849, not in 1851. It had already secured 
the passing of the Australian Colonies Bill in 1850 (p. 161). Professor 
Brentano says (p. 192): “‘ Sir G. Grey was recalled from South Africa 
and sent by Bulwer Lytton to New Zealand.”” Before Grey reached 
home, the Conservative Government had fallen. Grey was sent back 
to South Africa by the Duke of Newcastle, and it was the Duke who 
later sent him to New Zealand. Disraeli’s buying of the Suez Canal 
shares was not the cause of Lord Derby’s resignation (p. 230). Gordon 
became Governor-General of the Sudan after his victorious career in 
China (p. 296). Is it not rather a crude attribution of motive to assert 
that the late Lord Rosebery was opposed to the evacuation of Egypt 
“because he had married a Rothschild ’’? (p. 297). It was Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles who first perceived the advantages of Singapore and signed 
a treaty in 1819 with the Sultan of Johore allowing the English to 
establish themselves there. The bargain of 1824 between Holland 
and Great Britain merely confirmed a fait accompli (p. 406). Cannville 
Chase should be Cannock Chase (p. 481). Professor Brentano might 
perhaps reconsider his opinion of Sir James Stephen (pp. 149, 161, 179) 
in the light of recent research. His minutes and memoranda show 
how much he was maligned by Wakefield and Buller, when represented 


as checking the aspirations of the Colonies for self-government. 
JOSEPH LEMBERGER. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Professor Lujo Brentano’s book Das Wirtschaftsleben der anttken 
Welt (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1929. 10 M.) contains the substance 
of lectures given as an introduction to medieval economic history. 
Their plan evidently goes back to the early years of the author's 
academic career, when economic interpretations of ancient history 
were a novelty. But the author’s special studies have been in 
a different field, and it would be too much to expect that every 
section of an introductory and comparatively elementary course, 
such as this, should have been kept quite up to date. The scale 
of treatment also varies, in accord with this introductory aim, 
as well as with the quantity of available material. Nearly two- 
thirds of the book are concerned with the Roman period; Assyria, 
Babylonia, and the Pheenicians occupy seven pages only; and the 
Pheenician paragraphs are as obsolete as any other réchauffé of Movers. 
The Greek chapter is little more than a similar rearrangement of 
Eduard Meyer’s second volume (1893), in the light of his rather later 
essay, Die Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des Altertums (1920), and of 
Beloch’s theories, in his Griechische Geschichte and elsewhere, as to the 
extent of a ‘‘ Gross-industrie’”’ in antiquity. What is of more sub- 
stantial quality is the chapter on the economic history of Israel, where 
Sombart’s Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben (1911) furnishes literally 
a point of attack, and there is a most suggestive attempt to illustrate 
the effects of Palestinian conditions and events on those immigrant 
tribes who came to regard themselves as a ‘‘ Chosen People ”’ economic- 
ally as well as spiritually. That these conditions varied regionally is 
obvious, but seldom appreciated since Jacob’s time: Zebulon “ shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea”; Issachar ‘‘a strong ass crouching 
between two burdens ”’; ‘‘ out of Asher his bread shall be fat ”—here 
are characterizations of the seafaring, landfaring, and sedentary farmer- 
elements in a mixed nationality, deserving amplification: they receive 
it here. How Jahve came to be regarded not merely as a “‘ god of 
armies,”’ but as ‘‘ God of the whole earth,” in the crisis of the Captivity, 
and how of the same Jahve it came to be believed that He “‘ hath given 
thee the heathen for a possession,” is another illustration of that inter- 


dependence of economic, political, and religious considerations which ~ 


is the author’s theme throughout. Though what is said about the 
sequel does not go much beyond Juster’s Les Juifs dans l’Empire 
354 
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Romain, the parallelism between the fortunes and influences of Jews 
and Greeks, in the cosmopolitan society of Hellenistic times, is well 
brought out. In the Roman chapters the treatment is not only fuller, 
but more carefully annotated, as an introduction to medieval studies 
requires; and with the last one, on Byzantine economy, a less well- 
trodden road leads to the contrast between the curtailed and deformed 
societies of the western provinces—exposed to barbarian conquests 
as well as to the domestic troubles with which Rostovtseff has made us 
more familiar—and the longer perspective of evolution which is 
exhibited in the Eastern Empire. In both the free peasantry of small 
landowners disappeared, and for the same reasons essentially; but in 
Byzantine society that feudal relationship between the cultivator and 
his lord was absent, which in the west had developed out of the old 
bond between leader and follower in the migration-period. Only with 
the renewal of oversea intercourse between Byzantine coast-districts 
and the new seafaring merchants of Italian free-cities, is that eastern 
economy deranged. And here accordingly this introduction ends, and 
medizval economic history opens with the consideration of the new 
state of things of Italy. 

It will be seen that the value of these lectures is rather as a summary 
of long-considered views as to the fundamentals of a wide subject, than 
as a store of detailed information. Least of all—and thisis the weakest 
point—is it in any sense an introduction to the more recent literature. 

J. L. Myres. 


The extent and manner in which Rome introduced her own civiliza- 
tion into the provinces of her empire is a subject on which a great deal 
of good work has been done in the course of the last generation. By 
now it is fairly clear that the truth, in a general way, lies between the 
two extreme views: first, that Rome did nothing but rule over barbarian, 
or at any rate culturally alien, populations; and, secondly, that she 
imposed her own culture upon her subjects to the extent of making 
them all equally participants in a uniform and undifferentiated civiliza- 
tion. Even this general result has been won only by close attention 
to local detail; and any further development can only be brought about 
by intensive study of the same kind. It is therefore matter for lively 
satisfaction that a book has been written on the Romanization of one 
of the African provinces; and the satisfaction becomes greater when 
we find, as every reader of Dr. T. R. S. Broughton’s monograph 
The Romanisation of Africa Proconsularis (Milford: London, for 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1929. Ios. 6d.) will find, that it 
is a sound and careful piece of work done by an author who knows 
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his way about among the sources and the literature, and, above all, 
knows how to use his judgment and to form cautious and well-grounded 
generalizations on the strength of what his sources tell him. The 
problem of the book is a rather complicated one, owing to the fact that 
there are not two factors, Roman and native, but three, Roman, 
Carthaginian and native; and it is the interplay of these three factors 
which Dr. Broughton examines, mostly in the light of epigraphic 
evidence. In so detailed a study of a complex problem, a summary 
of the author’s conclusions taken in abstraction from the evidence 
on which they are based cannot do justice to the method and logical 
structure which are all-important in historical work of this kind, but 
in a short notice no more can be attempted. After showing how careful 
Augustus was not to introduce Roman political forms where the inhabi- 
tants were unready or unwilling to accept them, the author goes on to 
point out how this conservative policy, based on the conception that the 
development of African political and economic life was primarily a 
matter for the Africans themselves, led to the growth of a civilization 
which, while using Roman terminology with perfect freedom, remained 
African in all its essential features. There was no influx of Roman 
colonists on a large scale. There was no systematic policy of urbaniza- 
tion or of Romanization. Early in the second century the principle 
was established of creating reservations for the native tribes, and when 
these tribes had, on their own initiative, developed centres of a more 
or less urban character, Rome was ready to give these towns a constitu- 
tion on the Roman model; but, as the author wisely insists, this does 
not prove any very high degree of Romanization, and the political 
forms involved were flexible enough to coexist with almost any degree 
of conservatism in the retention of native modes of living. The 
central government was far more interested in ‘‘ maintaining the 
essentials of organized administrative activity than wedded to any 
particular form ”’ of organization; and “‘in retrospect the story of the 
Roman development seems largely to be a story of Roman adaptation 
to the social and economic conditions of the country coupled with a 
Roman insistence upon orderly settlement and effective exploitation.” 
“The development of Africa was primarily a native development. 
The social basis was never appreciably changed. ... The rise of the 
great private and imperial estates created a society but slightly 
Romanized and but slightly urbanized, which assimilated even Roman 
tenants downwards to their indigenous neighbours. .. . The Romans 
adapted themselves to Africa. They gave her peace, and made her 
prosperous, but they never made her Roman.”’ 

Some elements in these conclusions might admit of being stated 
with slight changes of emphasis. It is certain that Africa greatly 
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flourished under Roman rule, but it is not quite so certain that this 
was due to the Romans. Perhaps it would be truer to say that Rome 
helped Africa to make herself prosperous, than that she made her 
prosperous. Perhaps, again, it is misleading to say that she never 
made Africa Roman; for what is it to be Roman? What did the 
Roman Empire aim at producing in its provinces? The statement 
that Africa was never Romanized is not indeed incorrect, but it seems 
to concede too much to the view that Rome aimed at producing in her 
provinces a dead level of cultural uniformity. What if ‘‘ to be Roman ” 
meant merely to be brought within the circle of the pax Romana? But 
this is not to criticize the author’s conclusions, which ought to commend 
themselves to every student of the subject, nor his methods, which are 
unexceptionable. The book is a most welcome and useful addition 
to the growing literature that deals with the social and economic, as 
well as the political, history of the Roman Empire. 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


The Calendar of the Close Rolls, Henry IV., 1399-1402 (H.M. 
Stationery Office: London. 1927. £1178. 6d.), is not yet indexed, and 
is so full of minute detail relating to the three first years of the first 
_Lancastrian King that it is as yet impossible to appraise its value. 
Only the subject index can help us to do that, and only the index 
of persons and places can enable us to use the calendar for purposes of 
reference. These were important years, for they came after the 
deposition of Richard II., and much detailed settlement was required. 
The royal letters enrolled on the close rolls were, for the most part, con- 
cerned with the minutiz of executive business; and in them we can 
find more conveniently than elsewhere much local detail—e.g., descrip- 
tions of knights’ fees, the names of ships, references to streets and tene- 
ments, the names and occupations of traders; in short, nearly every- 
thing. One letter refers to the preachings against the friars (p. 30), 
another to the deplorable sanitary conditions in Calais (p. 253). There 
are references to the famous judgment at Coventry (p. 165), and the 
danger in which Constantinople stood from “the infidel Baysetus,”’ 
Bajazet (p. 255). The most interesting letter which I have found 
with regard to the change of dynasty maintains the validity of the 
late King’s grants, even if they were the result of previous forfeiture 
(p. 156). F. M. PowIcke. 


The Calendar of Fine Rolls, vol. x. (H.M. Stationery Office: London. 
1929), covers the years 1383-91. The general character of the fine rolls 
and their special interest for economic history have already been 
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indicated,! and the rolls summarized in the present volume conform | 
closely to type. Among the numerous entries concerning the revenue, , 
there is one in 1386 which is of unusual interest (p. 135), for it describes ; 
in some detail the modus operandi of the special receivers appointed to} 
administer the parliamentary grant voted in the previous year and | 
earmarked for the expenses of the war.2 For the rest there is the: 
usual wealth of detail, especially about persons and places. Thus} 
there are two echoes of the troubles of 1381. In October, 1383, the: 
government is found (p. 6) pressing the borough officers of Beverley ' 
for the arrears of the fine of 1,100 marks by which the town had gained | 
pardon for its lawless dissensions in 1381. In October, 1384, we find . 
a grant made to John Sewale, sheriff of Essex in 1380-81, “in recom- ; 
pense for the damages which he suffered in the King’s service ae at 
the hands of the commons of the county ” (p. 62). More surprising is 
it to find among the collectors of the roth and 15th in Hertfordshire in 
1383 a certain ‘‘ Richard de Walyngford of St. Albans”’ (p. 18), for it 
is difficult not to identify him with that Ricardus de Walingford who 
was prominent among the St. Albans rioters in 1381, who was after- | 
wards pardoned, and whom the local chronicler describes (more wrath- 
fully perhaps than accurately) as ‘‘maximus villanorum Sancti, | 
Albani.’’$ 

The text of the calendar is well and accurately printed. In the 
index, a few omissions may be found under some of the subject- 
headings—e.g., “‘ field names, etc.,”’ and “‘ lordships, named.’’ Subject- 
headings are, of course, a debatable point, but those who believe in them 
will certainly wish that they were more numerous in this index; those, 
on the contrary, who doubt their value will possibly point to the 
quaint entry, “‘ fair, a, 199,” as justifying their disbelief. It is, how- 
ever, only the general excellence of the index as a whole that challenges 
a reviewer to attempt the feat of discovering such small faults as these. 

J. G. Epwarps. 


The supply of general books on economic history has lately become 


very abundant, and abundance has produced variety. There are 


books on the market designed as textbooks pure and simple; there are 
popular and discursive summaries written for the general reader or 
the student on his busman’s holiday; and there are general treatises 


catering for the economic historian at work and dealing with the — 


1 Ante, vol. ii., No. 1, 152. 


* Attention has been drawn in advance to this important writ by the late 


Dr. Tout; Administrative History, iii., 396. 
* It is possibly the same person who twice reappears among the collectors 
of roths and r5ths in Hertfordshire in 1388 (pp. 218, 266). 
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theoretical assumptions of the subject, its method and arrangement. 
Most of the recently published general books on economic history fall 
into one of these categories. 

Dr. Proesler’s Die Epochen der deutschen Wirtschaftsentwicklung 
(Palm und Enke: Nuremberg. 1927. 7.50 M.) is not, as the title might 
Suggest, a mere narrative sketch or an expanded chronology of German 
economic history, but an attempt to devise a scientific scheme of 
“historical periodization ” to fit the facts of German economic develop- 
ment. The most original feature of the book is the extension of the 
“‘later middle ages’ to cover the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the 
eighteenth centuries, but its chief value is to be found in the general 
discussion of historical classification. The writer distinguishes two 
types of “historical periodization”’: that of evolutionary stages 
(Entwicklungsstufen), such as the traditional division into the “‘pas- 
toral,” the “ agricultural,’ and the “‘ commercial ”’ eras; and that of 
historical epochs, such as the “‘ middle ages,’ ‘“‘ modern times,”’ etc., 
with their subdivisions. The evolutionary stage is, according to Dr. 
Proesler, an “‘ idealized abstraction,” a purely logical class which need 
not correspond to any definite historical reality. In actual historical 
investigation it may have no other function except that of scientific 
recognition of phenomena and their assignment into the relevant parts 
of a theoretical argument. On the other hand, the historical epochs 
are purely descriptive categories and apply only to those historical 
facts which are grouped under them. They may have no other pur- 
pose except to divide the continuum of history into manageable laps, 
but the historian is advised to choose his turning-points so as to bring 
out the unity of political factors and cultural features ‘‘ immanent ”’ 
inanepoch. This analysis of Dr. Proesler’s is undoubtedly useful and 
illuminating, though not always as iconoclastic as one would wish it to 
be. Thus his attitude to the evolutionary stages is much too tolerant. 
All the current schemes of evolutionary stages, with the possible 
exception of Professor Sombart’s, are not merely sets of logical cate- 
gories, but chronological series. They postulate a sequence in time 
which invariably assimilates them, in the minds of their authors and 
critics alike, to historical epochs, and this assimilation has been respon- 
sible for a great deal of the misleading schematization of the past by 
the nineteenth-century economists. Moreover, in an evolutionary 
series of this kind every economic system is regarded as a direct descen- 
dant, and consequently a product, of a preceding one. The notion ofa 
“‘stage’’ is thus inseparable from that “‘ genetic” bias of which Dr. 


Proesler is anxious to rid it. 
M. POSsTAN. 
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Professor J. Kulischer’s book, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Erster Band: Das Mittelalter (Oldenbourg: 
Munich. 1928. 14 M.), is a manual of medieval economic history 
designed for specialists and advanced students, and is as perfect as a 
manual can hope to be. The writer’s mastery of the subject is in- 
contestable: his erudition, as disclosed by the footnotes and biblio- 
graphies, fills the reviewer with a sense of profound humility, and each 
chapter is a miracle of brevity and relevance. But the book has the 
defect of its qualities. It is too good a manual to be good as any- 
thing else. A manual must expound the body of established know- 
ledge, and it must also be up to date. Unfortunately, in medieval 
economic history at the present time this double object is almost 
unattainable. The views of medieval economic development which 
some twenty years ago formed a firm and coherent body of doctrine 
have been completely disorganized by recent historical criticism. 
Caro, Seeliger, Rietschel, Wittich, Dopsch, Salvioli, and Schneider 
have destroyed the simplicity of the manorial scheme, have questioned 
its uniformity and universality, and stressed the continuity of free 
elements in the evolution of rural society. Van Dillen, Sieveking, and 
the numerous historians of medieval trade have cast a doubt over the 
Biicherian scheme of urban isolation and self-sufficiency. Finally, 
Dopsch and Pirenne have attacked the most fundamental ques- 
tion of all, that of the rhythm of medieval evolution—the as- 
sumption of the continuous ascent of medieval economic civilization 
from the primitive barbarism of the dark ages to the newly born 
capitalism of the Renaissance. Unfortunately, that criticism has gone 
far enough to destroy the coherence of the old doctrine, but has not 
yet gone far enough to be able to construct anything new in its place. 
In the circumstances a writer of general books has two ways open before 
him: to remain on the safe side and reproduce the traditional account 
of medieval economic development, or to be bold and up to date and 
attempt a new synthesis of hisown. But neither of these two methods 
would produce a useful manual, and in order to write one Professor 
Kulischer was forced to take the path of compromise, and embody — 
the products of recent criticism in the established doctrine. As a 
result he had to follow the procedure of the grammarians, and try, — 
in most of his chapters, to modify a “ rule” representing the established _ 
view by a string of exceptions representing the more recent contribu- _ 
tions. The obvious drawback of this procedure is that for a number | 
of problems the newer views are not mere exceptions to the old rules; 
they are themselves parts of a new grammar. But it is not Professor 
Kulischer’s fault that the grammar has not yet been composed, nor is 
it his duty to have produced one. And until the new synthesis has 
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been made, or the criticisms of the old proved unjustified, the writing 
of advanced and comprehensive manuals will remain a difficult, if not 
an impossible, task. M. PostTan. 


Professor C. Brinkmann does not claim for his general economic 
history of Europe, Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte (Oldenbourg: 
Munich. 1927. 4.50 M.), the same degree of finality and fulness as 
Professor Kulischer does for his medieval volume. All he has done is 
to give a very general and somewhat impressionistic summary of 
economic history. The author is undoubtedly erudite, and is fully 
alive to the latest researches, but he is also a sociologist, not afraid of 
generalizations, and conscious of his affinities to the anthropologist. 
These very qualities of the book may make it dangerous in the hands of 
an elementary student, for whom it is apparently intended, especially 
as some of the explanations advanced by the writer are entirely his 
own, and have not yet passed into general circulation. Moreover, 
a beginner will probably find it too allusive in some places, and too 
involved in others. But the advanced reader will like the book for 
what it is—a stimulating sketch of European economic history treated 
as a whole. M. PosTAn. 


The Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West 
Indies from August,1714, to December,1715 (edited by C. Headlam: H.M. 
Stationery Office: London. 1928. {£1 7s. 6d.), is particularly interesting 
because it affords the means of tracing the consequences of the accession 
of George I. in the Colonies. The general feeling was obviously one of 
satisfaction with the course that events had taken at home. “ Your 
Majesty’s known adherence to the Protestant religion gives us assurance 
of enjoying all prosperity ’’ was the message from Massachusetts Bay 
(p. 22), and that expressed the sentiments of the great majority of the 
colonists. There followed the issue of new commissions to the officials 
in the Plantations required at the beginning of a new reign. The 
procedure adopted and the form of these commissions are of con- 
siderable constitutional interest. It is generally recognized that 
in the years immediately after the signing the Treaty of Utrecht, the 
questions which were destined to disrupt the Old Empire began clearly 
to emerge. New England is already defending the importation of 
molasses from foreign Plantations, and arguing that the trade does 
no damage to the interests of the English West Indies (p. 224). France 
is already suspected of a design to found “a universal power in 
America,” and of attempting to promote this end by encouraging 
intermarriage with the Indians (p. 116). The danger of French 
aggression seemed to demand a closer union of the English Plantations. 
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George Vaughan of New Hampshire is already suggesting that there 
should be a uniform system of taxation so that the “ weaker parts 


might be fortified and made defensible” (p. 171). 
J. F. REES. 


M. Gabriel Ramon’s book, Histoire de la Banque de France d’aprés 
les sources originales (B. Grasset. Paris. 1929), is the first really 
scientific history of the Bank of France, which has played so great 
a part in the financial and economic history of the country. The 
author has made good use of the archives of the Bank itself and 
of the Archives Nationales, and has not neglected any source of 
information. He begins by describing the origin of the Bank, and 
points out how far its foundation was a necessity in 1800. Napoleon, 
who wished to make it the mainstay both of the State treasury and of 
French commercial prosperity, placed it under State control, and during 
his supremacy the Bank constantly rendered the greatest services to 
the State—services which were all the more valuable because he did 
not resort to the practice of raising loans. 

During the whole of the nineteenth century the part played by 
the Bank in economic and financial questions was of the first import- 
ance, especially at times of economic and political crisis. Its com- 
mercial importance increased under the July monarchy, a period of 
expansion in the country’s economic life; and it was obliged to set up 
a number of banks in the provinces in order to prevent many important 
towns being left with nothing but local banks quite insufficient for 
their needs. It retained its double character as a bank both of issue 
and of discount, but, especially after 1850, the necessity for industrial 
credit called into being other credit establishments, which did business 
of a rather different nature. 

M. Ramon deals equally thoroughly with the Bank’s history under 
the Second Empire and the Third Republic up to the present day, so that 
the world war is included in his study. One of the great merits of 
this valuable work is that the author never forgets the general history 
of the period. It is an indispensable book of reference for historians 
as well as for economists. H 

ENRI SEE. 


The second part of the ninth volume of the Géographie Universelle 
—L’Asie des moussons, by M. Jules Sion (Armand Colin: Paris. 
1929. 2 vols. 140 francs)—is devoted to India, Indo-China, and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean, and contains most valuable information 
not only on the physical but also on the economic geography of these 
different regions. On this side M. Sion has particularly emphasized 
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the economic development of French Indo-China, of which he has 
traced the history, and this has obliged him to compress to some 
extent the chapters relating to the Dutch East Indies, the coloniza- 
tion of which is particularly well worth study, and to the Philippines. 
But, speaking generally, the skill with which he has managed to 
present so much exact information—a skill which is the result of wide 
Treading, as is witnessed by the excellent bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter—cannot fail to compel admiration. The documentary 
value of the book is enhanced by some good maps and admirable 
photographs. 

The question of the relation between the populations of Asia and 
those of Europe is perhaps more serious in regard to India, Indo- 
China, and the Indian Archipelago than to China and Japan. M. Sion 
points out that India and Indo-China are indebted to European 
domination for a more peaceful life and a more prosperous economic 
position; but he raises the questions whether these subjects of Britain 
and France, whose wants are growing and whose sentiment of nationality 
is beginning to crystallize, will not end by throwing off the European 
yoke, and whether the industrial progress of India is not bound to 
do grave injury to the interests of the ruling country. He is ot 
opinion that there are still ‘‘sunny days” in store for European 
capitalists and industrialists, but that there can be no doubt that the 
“exploitation ’’ of Asia by the West will not last for ever. What- 
ever may be the truth of this view, both economists and historians 
will derive much profit from reading and meditating on this valuable 

work. HENRI SEE. 

| Up to the present time we have had no general history of the 
‘commerce of Nantes, a city which has played a great part in the 
economic history of France, especially in the eighteenth century. 
M. Paul Jeulin, in his L’évolution du port de Nantes ; organisation et 
trafic depuis les origines (Presses Universitaires. Paris. 1929), 
draws his material from the best sources and utilizes many un- 
‘published documents preserved in Nantes, and his book does much 
to fill this gap. Although our information for the Middle Ages is 
meagre, from the fifteenth century onwards it is possible thoroughly 
to grasp the development of the port. M. Jeulin makes a particular 
study for each period of its equipment and its imports and exports, 
with statistics as precise as the sources permit. From the sixteenth 
century Nantes appears as a large international port, but its commerce 
‘up to the eighteenth century was largely in the hands of foreigners: 
Spaniards in the sixteenth, Dutch in the seventeenth century. In the 
eighteenth century, on the other hand, the shipowners of Nantes itself 
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began to take the lead. This was the period of the city’s great pros- 
perity, brought about by the trade with the Antilles and by the slave 
trade. The long wars at sea between 1793 and 1815 and the loss of 
S. Domingo ruined its commerce, but it gradually revived in the nine- 
teenth century, although progress was slow and there was a substitu- 
tion of European for colonial trade. Industries began to develop, and 
important works were carried out on the lower Loire, while, at the same 
time, the port of S. Nazaire was constructed. From 1880, and in 
particular from 1895, began a period of real prosperity which was 
momentarily interrupted by the world war. 

M. Gaston Martin’s interesting and attractive work, Nantes au 
XVIIIe siecle; lV’ administration du maire Mellier (Durance: Nantes. 
1928), is not solely dedicated to economic history, for he studies in 
detail the administration of Mellier, Mayor of Nantes from 1720 to 
1729, and the institutions of the city. But it contains some very full 
chapters based on the most reliable information, dealing with the 
commerce of Nantes in the eighteenth century, the slave trade, and 
the different social classes of the great port, for which the principal 
source has been the tax lists for the “‘capitation’’ tax. M. Martin 
points out that Mellier contributed in a large measure, by the works 
which he caused to be carried out in the port of Nantes, to pave 
the way for the remarkable development of French commerce in the 
eighteenth century. The author intends to devote two further 
volumes to the history of Nantes before the Revolution, and they will 


be awaited with great interest. 
HENRI SEE. 


This study of Huskisson, William Huskisson and Liberal Reform : 
An Essay on the Changes in Economic Policy in the Twenties of the 
Nineteenth Century (Oxford University Press. 1928. 12s. 6d.), is briskly 
written and concisely handled. The treatment is, in the main, 
expository. Mr. A. Brady’s thesis is that Huskisson had mastered, 


and, for the most part, accepted, the best economic theory of his 


generation, but that as a statesman he was not sworn to it. ‘‘ He was 
essentially a realistic, not a doctrinaire reformer.’”’ He worked accord- 
ing to facts and circumstances rather than theories. This is not to 
say that he lacked either courage or foresight, but that he had a clear 
sense of what was immediately practicable in the conditions of his time 
and party, and did not, as a reformer, reject a possible good because 


it fell short of an unattainable best. He learnt, too, as he went: he — 


“was a ceaseless learner, ever open to the logic of facts.” This 
accounts, as Mr. Brady shows, for some of his modifications of opinion 
on currency, agricultural distress, and the corn laws. It is not always 


\ 
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the only explanation. Allowance has to be made for some compromises 
of opinion necessary to carry with him reluctant elements in his party. 
The economic thinking of Liverpool, Canning and Huskisson went 
beyond what many of their followers were prepared to bear, and all 
three exercised some economy in the disclosure of their views. In his 
treatment of currency Mr. Brady is substantially with the orthodox. 
The demands for “‘ equitable adjustment ”’ he dismisses as impractic- 
able, but for “ devaluation ”’ he has a lurking sympathy, without quite 
making out the case for it. On the whole, it is when he reaches the 
reforms in the commercial system, and especially their relations to 
colonial policy, that Mr. Brady is most stimulating and seems most 
to enjoy his subject. In these chapters he has been able to use some 
material from sources available only in Canada. Necessarily he covers 
much controversial ground. His verdicts are more favourable to 
Huskisson than some scholars might accept, but the reviewer finds 
himself in sympathy with Mr. Brady in substance if not in detail. 
Some corrections. are needed in the biographical matter. Huskisson 
was born at Birtsmorton Court in Worcestershire, not ‘‘ near Wolver- 
hampton.” No “ Albrighton ’’ is discoverable in Staffordshire, though 
Albrighton St. Mary is not far fromit. Dr. Gem was Huskisson’s great- 
uncle, not uncle (p. 1). It is too much to say that Huskisson’s interest 
in the Revolution “ceased’’ (p. 2) after the issue of assignats: 
“‘ changed ’’ would better represent the facts. In 1795 Huskisson 
became Under-Secretary for War, not at War (p. 4). The Secretary at 
War was not the subordinate of the Secretary of State. Pitt resigned 
in 1801, not 1800 (p. 4). For Sturgis Brown read Sturges Bourne 
(p. 6). Canningite influence in the Cabinet between 1816 and 1822 
seems to be unduly minimized (p. 7). Huskisson went to the Board of 
Trade in January, 1823, not April (pp. 10 and 90). Portland was a 
Secretary of State in 1795, but he was never “Minister for the 


Colonies” (p. 160). ‘War and the Colonies” was separated from 
Home Affairs in 1794, when Portland joined Pitt, and he took the 
latter department. Cb Rie see 


Since this work by Dr. C. B. Kuhlmann on The Development of 
the Flour Milling Industry in the United States (Houghton Mifflin: New 
York. 1929) is a history, it follows the chronological order, its story 
starting with the inauguration of flour milling in the principal British 
North American colonies prior to the American Revolution. The 
century and a half of American independence for the purposes of this 
chronicle is divided into three periods, one closing in 1860, the 
second ending in 1890, and the third extending from that date to 
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the present time. The American Civil War terminated the first of the 
periods, while the end of small-scale production as a characteristic mode 
of flour milling about 1890 explains the selection of the second date. 

Within each of these four time brackets the author shows how the 
two most important economic influences affecting flour milling con- 
trolled the mills’ location and scale of operations. The first of these 
factors was the quantity and composition of grain, and the other was 
the presence of a large consuming market. Wheat particularly is a 
cheap-land product because its value per unit of bulk, easy porta- 
bility, and agricultural tolerance to varied temperatures and rainfall 
together with world demand permit it to be produced economically on 
the world’s frontiers. Therefore the wheat-growing area in the United 
States has passed inland from the original seat in the central and 
southern Atlantic coast states, first to the Mohawk and Genesee 
valleys, then to the Ohio and Mississippi basins, and eventually to the 
edges of aridity on the Great Plains, as well as to the Pacific coast. 
At each periodic concentration of grain growing there was a corre- 
sponding grouping of flour mills mostly operating upon a small scale and 
producing the kind of flour for which the nearest grain was best fitted. 

In step with the shifts in centre of grain growing and small-scale 
flour milling an opposite characteristic has been constantly manifested 
—namely, the localization of large-scale flour milling in response to a 
large market. In colonial times New York City was the earliest flour 
centre. After 1790 Baltimore (Maryland), Richmond (Virginia), 
Rochester (New York), and Oswego (New York), arose to prominence. 
Between the Civil War and 1890 St. Louis (Missouri), Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin), and Minneapolis (Minnesota), shared honours; while after 
1890 Minneapolis stood supreme until recently, when Buffalo (New 
York), Kansas City (Kansas), and St. Louis (Missouri), have been 
advancing most rapidly. The large market which created these 
centres was in the colonial period the export market and commercial 
New England. The later centres also depended upon both an export 
market and a domestic one in the crowded commercial and industrial 
communities clustered east of the Ohio River and north of the Poto- 
mac. The large-scale milling centres have changed from time to time 
so as best to combine advantageous position in reference to grain- 
growing areas and economic access to transportation facilities. The 
late growth of milling at Buffalo is explained by the city’s position — 
between Canadian grain, most suitable for export flour, and strategic 
access to American ports as well as to American grain areas when — 
Canadian grain fails, or requires admixtures. 

Although the author’s tale is primarily an exposition of the facts 
we have sketched, he also shows the influence of milling machinery, 
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first in the case of Oliver Evans, later with the ‘‘ New Process ’’ evolved 
at Minneapolis. Types of grain also are shown to have a reciprocal 
influence on milling methods. The author, too, gives the history of 
associations both among manufacturers of different kinds of flour and 
among workers in flour mills. The organization for export trade is 
traced, and the story is told of the World War governmental control 
of the flour business. 

A book of the scope, material, and subject-matter of this one too 
often is deadly dull reading; Dr. Kuhlmann, however, not only escapes 
this charge, but has given us a work both scholarly and interesting. 
His documentation does not interrupt his text, but is ample for proof and 
guide to other researchers. He blends most skilfully the historical 
facts with their economic interpretation. Historians can read this 
book with profit to their own work; economists will find in it a mine 
of material, while the man whose interests combine history with 
economics will give acclaim to Dr. Kuhlmann. Five of the leading 
economists in the United States selected the book when it was first in 
manuscript to receive the Hart Schaffner and Marx Prize, an award 
for a meritorious contribution to the study of economic and commercial 
subjects. MALCOLM KEIR. 


In his inaugural lecture, The Study of Economic History (Cambridge 
University Press. 1929. 1s. 6d.), the first occupant of the chair of 
economic history at Cambridge expresses his confidence in the future 
of the subject to which he has himself made notable contributions. 
“The thing is growing and will grow.” Professor J. H. Clapham 
touches briefly, but always very suggestively, on many interesting 
topics, ranging from economic historiography and the economic 
interpretation of history to the place of the economic historian in 
relation to the economist on the one hand, and to the historian ‘“‘ with- 
out prefix ” on the other. Professor Clapham expresses his views with 
vigour, though we imagine some of his readers may not feel happy in 
his description of the economic worker “as a sort of osteologist, a 
collector and student of historical bones.” One likes to think that 
the economic historian who is this and nothing more is only half an 
economic historian, and the less important half. It is not to the 
** pure historian ’’ that he will willingly resign the “‘ higher work ”’ of 
making the bones to live, nor will he readily agree that the economic 
activities of a people which turn a wilderness into smiling fields, which 
harness the forces of nature to man’s service, which call for vision and 
enterprise, and courage and endurance—that these are lower in the 
“ scale of values” than nine-tenths of what now engages the attention 
of the “ pure historian.” The record of “ sin and misery ’’ was Carlyle’s 
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verdict on what passed for history in his day, ‘‘ not work, but the 
hindrance of work.” But whether or not we agree with everything 
that Professor Clapham has said, his lecture shows the insight and the 
learning which we associate with all his writings. 

The publication of The Collected Papers of Paul Vinogradof (The 
Clarendon Press. 1928. 2 vols., 42s.) affords an opportunity, which we 
gladly welcome, to pay a tribute to the memory of a great economic 
historian who did more than anyone else to elucidate the agrarian 
system of medieval England. We should like to place on record 
here that Professor Vinogradoff showed a deep interest in the proposal 
to establish a Review devoted to economic history, and gave his warmest 
co-operation. The present volumes bring together from scattered 
sources a number of important articles, which include among others 
‘* Agricultural Services,’”’ ‘‘ The End of Villainage in England,” “‘ An 
Open Field System,” and ‘“‘ The By-Laws of the Manor of Great Tew, 
Oxfordshire.” Mr. H. A. L. Fisher contributes a long and interesting 
memoir, which is worthy of its subject. 

The Cambridge University Press has placed students under a debt 
of gratitude by reprinting A Discourse of the Common Weal of this 
Realm of England (1929. 6s.),inresponse, we believe, to representations 
made to it on behalf of the Economic History Society. The Discourse 
has been out of print for many years, and copies of the book have 
very rarely come into the market. There is no better introduction 
to the economic history of the sixteenth century than this famous 
dialogue, in which a landlord, a husbandman, a merchant and a 
craftsman exchange their opinions on the current social questions, 
under the guidance of a wise monitor, the Doctor, who shows re- 
markable understanding of the problems of his day. In her valuable - 
introduction, Miss Lamond assigned the authorship of the Discourse 
to John Hales. Some doubt has recently been expressed as to the 
correctness of this opinion, but not, we think, on sufficient grounds. 
The Discourse may be different in some respects from Hales’s other 
writings, but this does not prove that he was not its author. Its 
more comprehensive and maturer grasp of social questions may have 
been due to the author’s contact with the ‘‘Doctor.’”” While it must 
remain hypothetical whether or not Hales wrote the Discourse, there — 
is no one who seems more likely to have been the author. The — 
Cambridge University Press has also issued a reprint of Arthur Young’s © 
Travels in France (1929. 12s. 6d.), with a useful introduction by Miss 
Constantia Maxwell. The present edition is a reprint of his Journal, — 
together with a selection from his “General Observations” upon 
economic conditions in France. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire, like The Cambridge 
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Modern History and The Cambridge Medieval History, is a co-operative 
undertaking. ‘‘ The work has been planned in eight volumes, of which 
the first three will relate the general history of British oversea ex- 
pansion and imperial policy, volumes four and five the history of 
British India, and the remaining three the history of Canada and 
Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa.” The 
editors (J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, and E. A. Benians) state that in 
planning the work they have paid considerable attention to commerce, 
“always the life blood of the Empire.’’ The first volume, The Old 
Empire (Cambridge University Press. 1929. 35s.), covers the earliest 
period of British expansion from the beginnings to 1783. Two chapters 
are of special interest. Professor C. M. Andrews gives an excellent 
summary of ‘‘ The Acts of Trade,’’ in which he deals with the formu- 
lation of a definite commercial programme, the early Councils of 
Trade, the Navigation Acts, and the machinery for their enforcement. 
He considers that the efforts to administer the Acts of Trade were 
mever very successful. “‘The long and deeply indented coastline 
of the continent and the proximity of foreign possessions in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the West Indies made illicit trade difficult to control; 
the small salaries and fees, the scarcity of hard money, andthe hostility 
of the colonists made connivance and fraud a not uncommon occurrence; 
while the inability of the Admiralty to furnish a number of frigates 
and scouting boats for the arrest of offenders in American waters 
rendered the risk of detection slight’ (p. 289). To Professor J. F. 
Rees was assigned the chapter on “‘ Mercantilism and the Colonies.”’ 
His task was not an easy one, since it is necessary first of all to give 
a coherent explanation of what constitutes Mercantilism, and then to 
relate its general principles to the working out of a colonial policy. 
Professor Rees’s discussion shows an admirable sense of proportion, 
and his judicious handling of an extremely complicated topic makes 
the chapter a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. Within 
the space at his disposal the author has managed to cover a wide 
field, and his survey includes such points as the réle of credit, currency 
difficulties, and the indebtedness of the colonists. Professor Rees 
remarks that ‘‘ when the merchants of London came to consider the 
position created by the recognition of the independence of the United 
States in 1783 they arrived at the conclusion that the superiority of 
British manufactures would ensure them a preference over those of 
other countries’ (p. 602). It was for the same reason that the younger 
Pitt was enabled to carry out the commercial treaty with France in 
1786, which marked a stage in the development of free trade. The 
abandonment of the ‘‘old colonial system,” like the Eden Treaty 
with France, was dictated by practical considerations, in which abstract 
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doctrines of economic freedom did not have the influence commonly 
assigned to them. 

The First Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records 
drew attention in 1912 to the value of the Port Books as a source of 
historical material, and increasing use is now being made of them. In 
The Welsh Port Books, 1550-1603 (issued by the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion: London. 1927), Dr. E. A. Lewis has described the 
facts of Welsh maritime activity as they are recorded in the Port Books 
and Customs Accounts for thesecond half of the sixteenthcentury. “The 
particulars of Welsh trading on its foreign and coasting sides—sum- 
marised in tabular form—comprise the main body of the volume,’’ and 
they provide ‘‘a considerable array of hitherto unpublished data, de- 
tailing the everyday maritime activity of Elizabethan Wales—its nature 
and extent—the ports and creeks mainly concerned, and the character of 
the shipping and the merchants employed.’”’ Dr. Lewis’s introduction 
contains interesting information on the foreign and coasting trade of 
Wales based on data which he has drawn from the Port Books. His 
general conclusion is that the reign of Elizabeth was “‘ one in which Wales 
left many of its medieval moorings on the economic side ”’ (p. xlii). 

Among the Calendars of State Papers which are placing at the service 
of students an ever-growing mass of indispensable material there are 
some which might perhaps be overlooked by the economic historian— 
namely, the ‘‘ Foreign Series’’—for their interest is naturally largely 
political. Actually this series contains much useful information of an 
economic kind. The volumes under notice, Calendar of State Papers 
Foreign, vol. xxi., parts i. and ii. (H.M. Stationery Office. 1927. 
£2 17s. 6d. and £1 15s.), cover the years 1586-1588. This was the 
period during which the Merchant Adventures were finding increasing 
difficulty in securing a permanent establishment on the Continent. 
Compelled to forsake Antwerp, which had been ruined by the revolt 
of the Netherlands against Spain, the English merchants had sought 
to gain a foothold in Germany. But here they came into collision 
with the Hanseatic League, which attributed to the influence of the 
Merchant Adventurers the loss of its privileged position in England; 
and it was therefore resolved to keep them from German soil. For 
many years the Merchant Adventurers “‘flitted’’ from one town to 
another, Emden, Hamburg and Stade serving each in turn as their 
mart town abroad. These volumes throw abundant light on the 
negotiations between Hamburg and the English company, in which 
the former was eventually deterred from renewing its concordat with 
the latter by the pressure of the Duke of Parma and by its fear of 
an open rupture with the League. 


E. Lirson. 
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